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“ LOOKING FOR FATHER.” 


‘“ LOOKING FOR FATHER.” 


~S 


OO San ain ° ° 
C ZEON ACK’S away, and Jane’s away, Mary watches at his side, 


Both are gone to see the fair ; With a wistful, eager hope, 
All the rest are off te play— Wishing, as she marks the tide, 
Why are those three staying She, too, had a telescope. 
there ? 


LA 


Milly slumbers in her arms: 

Through the glass she had her peep ; 
Sobbed with infantine alarms; 

Sucked her thumb, and went to sleep. 


Long in patience have they stayed 
On that heather-crested height, 
Till the sun his bed has made 
On a sheet of liquid light. 


Will is, with his father’s glass, << dh Ooppery clouds adorn the east, 
Scanning o’er the distant deep, <S°, G49 , 24\Slaty streaklets bar the west, 
Watching all the boats that pass Carats #) And the northern sky is fleeced 
*Twixt th’ horizon and the steep. VUR" ~~ /With the fringe of Evening’s vest. 
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But the south is lovelier far 
To those gazers at the vast, 

Now they see within the bar, 
Léng-expected come at last. 


Swiftly they descend the height, 
Down to where the waters foam ; 
Faces bright, and voices light, 
Shouting, ‘‘ Father, welcome home !” 
Bonavia, 


CHRISTIANITY A RELIGION OF FACT. 


I.--AN HISTORICAL 


N our first paper we assumed that the 
several books known as the Gospels 
and Acts of the Apostles were vera- 
cious historical works, and that the 
other portions of the New Testament 
were snuinay yams they profess to 
be. To establi rally the his- 
torical veracity of these will 
be our purpose in this present essay ; 
having done which, we think there 
need be no difficulty in maintaini 
the conclusions at which we have 
already arrived, having, for argu- 

& inent’s sake, assumed as veracious what we 
now purpose proving to be so, Our first endeavour, 
then, must be to show that these histories called 
the Gospels are not chimeras, but have foundation 
in fact, and that at least their main broad features 
are true. This we can do to the satisfaction of any 
one who is willing to believe the history of Julius 

Cesar, or any other t historical personage; for 

we can bring forward as conclusive evidence of the 

life and death of Jesus Christ as we can of the life 
of any great man in ancient history. Within fifty 
years after St. Paul wrote some of his epistles, 

Pliny writes thus to Trajan:—‘‘ Those who per- 

sisted in declaring themselves Christians I ordered 

to be led away to punishment, for I did not doubt 
that contumacy and inflexible encimnag ought to be 
punishéd.” The Emperor Trajan at this period 
decreed :—‘‘ That Christians are not to be sought 
for, but if any are brought before you and eonyicted, 
they are to be punished.” These passages prove 
that a certain sect existed who were generally 
known by the name of Christians. Now, we might 
reasonably conclude that this sect, as most sects do, 
took their name from some man, and therefore that 

a certain religious leader, called Christ, lived some 

time previously. But we are not left to deduce 

this, we have the entire matter explained by the 

Roman historian, Tacitus. 

Now mark the words of a heathen writer of dis- 
tinguished reputation, who penned this passage 
seventy years after the reputed death of Christ, and 
whose testimony bears the same weight as that of 
any eminent writer of the present day concerning 
the French Revolution. Speaking of the imputa- 
tion generally laid upon the Emperor Nero of hay- 
ing been personally concerned in the burning of 
Rome, Tacitus adds:—‘‘ To put an end to the re- 
port he laid the guilt and inflicted the most cruel 
punishment upon a set of people, who were holden 
in abhorrenee for their orimes, and called by the 
vulgar Christians. The founder of thas name was 
OuRIsT, who suffered death in the reign of Tiberius, 
uader his Procurator, Pontius Pilate. This per- 
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FACT—( continued). 


nicious superstition, thus checked for a while, broke 
out again, and spread not only over Judea, where 
the evil originated, but through Rome also.” Is 
not this an epitome of the leading facts which New 
Testament history deals with ?—a man named 
Christ, the founder of a religion, put to death by 
Pontius Pilate, his religion confined to Judea during 
his life, but after his death spreading far and wide, 
until even Rome itself is reached. Some thirty 

ears later than our former quotation we have 

pictetus discussing the intrepidity of Christian 
martyrs, and ing madness or habit as the cause 
of this fortitude. He asks, ‘‘ Is it possible that a man 
may arrive at this temper and become indifferent to 
those big 24 from madness or habit, as the Gali- 
leans?” The calling the Christians Galileans in this 
author I take as a very strong incidental proof of 
the genuineness of Gospel history. There is no pos- 
sible etymological connection between the two words 
‘* Christian” and ‘‘ Galilean.” How came the one 
set of to bear both names? Is not the 
answer which the New Testament gives us, when it 
tells us that the first followers of Jesus were natives 
of Galilee, the most simple and reasonable ? 

But to return to testimony external to the Gospels 
themselves, we have further the ‘‘ Antiquities” of 
Josephus. These works were written by the 
ancient Jewish historian about sixty years after 
the death of Jesus. He mentions John the Baptist 
asa preacher of virtue, a baptiser, who was im- 
prisoned and put to death by Herod; and further 
adds that Herod had a criminal attachment with 
Herodias, his brother’s wife, The following re- 
markable passage it may be well to give in his own 
words :—‘‘ At that time lived Jesus, a wise man, 
if he may be called a man, for he performed many 
wondrous works. He was a teacher of such men 
as received truth with pleasure. He drew over to 
him many Jews and Gentiles. This was the Christ. 
And when Pilate, at the instigation of the chief 
men amongst us, had condemned him to the cross, 
they who before had conceived an affection for him 
did not cease to adhere to him; for on the third 
day he appeared to them alive again, the divine 
prophets having foretold these and many wonderful 
things concerning him, And the sect of the Chris- 
tians, so called from him, subsists to this time.” 

We think we may now claim to haye established 
what we may call the general veracity of the 
accounts given in the New Testament of the 
founders of Christianity. We have proved, from 
the works of renowned classical writers who 
lived, all of them, within a century, most of them 
within a much shorter period, from the death of 
Jesus Christ, that a very extensive section of the 
population were called Christians, after a leader 
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named Christ, who performed most wonderful 
works when alive, who was put to death by the 
proconsul, and believed by his followers to have 
subsequently risen. 

Let us note here, as a matter of the greatest 
importance, that in no writer of this period, or, 
indeed, of any — during the first ten centuries, 
is there to be found the slightest attempt at any 
other explanation of the origin of the people called 
Christians than that the main features of which are 
given by Pliny, Tacitus, Epictetus, and Josephus, 
all of whose accounts agree with the more detailed 
accounts given in the four evangelistic histories. 

Thus far as regards the general veracity of the 
facts which are contained in these writings ; but we 
have still to inquire into the genuineness of the 
writings themselves. ‘The Gospels and Acts, al- 
though mentioning some true facts, might possibly 
be works of more recent date, and thus all their 
essential value, as the actual testimony of eye- 
witnesses, would be destroyed. In other words, is 
the New Testament, as we now have it, a collection 
of writings of the first century, or of some later 
period? Here, again, we shall not attempt any 
deductive proof, but confine ourselves to in- 
exorable logic of fact, by referring to writers of the 
earliest periods. 

If the Gospels, Acts, and Hpistles be really the 
compositions of the immediate followers of Christ, 
they will be referred to by the earliest writers on 
Christianity. From the very beginning of Ohris- 
tianity, its advocates and opponents both alike 
allude to the story as given in the Gospels as the 
real history of the founding of this religion. In no 
controversial work of the first centuries is there 
any allusion made to any facts connected with the 
establishment of Christianity which is not to be 
found in the New Testament, and there is no lead- 
ing fact or incident there recorded which is not 
somewhere or other referred to by the earliest 
authors, 

Now, let us take as our first instance of a writer 
who refers to events and words recorded in the New 
Testament, St. Clement, who lived during the a 3 
part of the first century, and was known to St. Paul. 
We think that Paley has laid too little stress on the 
allusion tobe found in Clement’s writings, as he 
only quotes ‘one, and that not a very remarkable 
one. We turn casually over the writings of Ole 
ment as they lice. before us this moment, and find 
the following: ‘Above all, remembering the 
words of the Lord Jesus,’ which he spake con- 
cerning equity and long suffering, saying, ‘ Be ye 
merciful, and ye shall obtain merey; forgive, and 
ye shall be forgiven ; as ye do so it shall be done 
unto you.” As ye give so shallit be given unto 
you; as ye judge so shall ye be judged; as ye are 
kind to others, so God shall be kind to you.” Com- 
pare this with Luke vi, 36. 

Rebuking some Christians at Corinth for their 
contentions, St. Clement writes: ‘‘ Are we come to 
such an height of madness as to forget that we were 
‘members one of another?’ Remember the word of 
our Lord Jesus, how he said, ‘ Woe to that man! It 
were better for him that he were never born than that 
he have offended one of my elect. It were better 
for him that a millstone were tied around his neck, 
and he should be cast into the sea, than that he 
should offend one of my little ones.’” 


The repeated quotation in the foregeing pas- ! 





sages from the books which we now possess as the 
writings of the evangelists, shows that they are the 
same with those extant early in the first century. 
But from the early part of the second century we 
find allusions to the books of the New Testament 
as ‘‘ Scriptures,” or writings of equal authority 
with the ancient Scriptures of the Jews. 

Theophilus, a bishop who flourished in the begin- 
ning of the second century, writes: ‘‘ Concerning 
the righteousness which the Law teaches, the like 

ings are to be found in the Prophets and the 
Gospels, because they all, being inspired, spoke by 
the one and same Ly of God.” And again: 
‘These things the Holy Scriptures teach us, and 
all who were moved by the Holy Spirit, among 
whom John says, ‘In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God.’”’ 

Later in the same century, Artemon, a writer 
quoted by Eusebius, says he will believe what his 
opponents say, ‘if first of all the Divine Scriptures 
do not contradict them, and then the writings of 
oe sc armagga ay Be gic 

ppelytan, s about the same period, quotes as 
part of the sacred Scriptures one of Paul's Epistles 
to Timothy, and several portions of the Acts and 
Gospels, The illustrious Origen, in the third cen- 
tury, writes: ‘The ancient Jewish Scriptures, 
which we also use, and those written since Jesus, 
wine are es is the aay be Divine.” 
yprian, Bishop of Carthage in the third century, 
writes: ‘The p ts of the Gospels are nothing 
less than authoritative Divine lessons, the founda- 
tions of our hopes, the supports of our faith, the 
— of our way, the safeguards of our course to 
eaven.” 

Eusebius, Bishop of OCzosarea, in A.D. 315, writes 
of some evangelists : ‘‘ Then travelling abroad, they 
performed the work of evangelists, being ambitious 
to preach Christ, and deliver the Scripture of the 


Divine wok Oye 

We could trace down through the writings of 
any suceeeding century allusions of this kind to the 
New Testament Scriptures; what we have quoted 
is sufficient to show that in the earliest ages the 


G and apostolic writings were recognised by 
the Ohtistian Oburch as their sacred books, and the 
true history of the foundation and early spread of 
Christianity. It is of some importance to observe 


that not a single innoyation was made or heresy 
sprung up in the first few centuries, which was not 
a 


ttacked by some writers whose works we possess ; 
whereas we do not find a anaes yr pers writor 
accusing any person at any period of adding any- 
thing new to the Divine Belgas, or in any way 
tampering with them; although such conduct 
would most indubitably have provoked the anger of 
the members of the early Church. 

In addition to these great historic proofs of the 
truth and genuineness of the historical books of 
the New Testament, we have numerous incidental 
strong proofs, no one of which alone would have 
very much weight, but which (as often happens 
with evidence in a prosecution), when joined with 
a large mass of other evidence, affords the strongest 
presumptive evidence. We cannot possibly dwell 
upon these now, as each of them would form a 
subject for a separate essay; we can enly, exempli 
gratia, mention one or two. 

The style of composition employed in the Gospels 
and Acts is yery peculiar. It is yery far from pure 
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classical Greek. It is the style which a Jew writ- 
ing Greek would naturally have fallen into. It is 
full of Hebraisms—shows a knowledge of the 
Hebrew writers, and a general ignorance of the 
classics of Greece. Were these books written at an 
earlier period than that to which they are attributed 
by Christians, they would not have been written in 
Greek at all. If at a later period, they would have 
been written in a much purer style. The pecu- 
liarities of each Gospel in some minor details is a 
most remarkable point as an evidence of genuine- 
ness, and one on which we hope to have some 
future opportunity of writing. 

The plain, truthful candour of these writings in 
recording what is even weakening to the cause is 
most noticeable, and the non-erasure of such pas- 
sages are evidence of the care with which the 
writings have been preserved. Take but one in- 
stance atrandom. Itis natural for such writings 
to tell of the triumphs of the adherents to the 
cause; but is it not strange to find recorded the 
apostacy of some of the most mighty? Demas is 
thrice spoken of by Paul. Once % joins him with 
St. Luke, and sends their joint ting to the 
Colossian church. Again he joins him with Marcus 
and Aristarchus, and dignifies them all as ‘““my 
fellow-prisoners.” A third time he speaks of this 
illustrious Christian, ‘‘ Demas hath forsaken me, 
having loved this present world.” There was no 
occasion to write that line—its existence we owe to 
the simple love of truth which actuated the writer: 
its omission would have ‘secured his purpose” 
better, if his p se were other than merely to 
write the plain, honest truth. 

And, again, looking at the Acts as the history 
of a man’s travels, and the Epistles of St. Paul as 
letters found, some in Europe, some in Asia, some 
in Africa, addressed from different places at 
different times, to different churches and indi- 
viduals, there are to be found between them some 
of the most extraordinary, small, undesigned coin- 
cidences imaginable. The whole of Paley’s 
admirable ‘‘ Hore Paulins” is occupied with thi 
point, and he exhausts it. Wecan but mention 
this here, and must hope for a future occasion 
when the idea a3 at popularly worked out. 

To sum up. From classic writings we have 
shown the main features of the Gospel narrative to 
have been received as true in the earliest ages. 
From the patristic writers of the first, second, third, 
and following centuries, we find that accounts 
called Gospels were in existence, and that passages 
referred to as contained in them are the same as we 
have in our New Testament. Add to all this, that 
no sacred or profane writer has at any period 





charged any contemporary with bringing forward 
an addition or alteration of the old received records, 
and our conclusion must be in favour of the genuine- 
ness and truth of our loved New Testament. 

And, after all, what is the New Testament but a 
simply adequate account: of the rise of a religion 
which we know has existed for eighteen centuries ? 
Is it possible that Christianity—to the existence of 
which the literature of eighteen centuries bears 
witness—sprang from no cause, had no founder, no 
apostles, no martyrs? If the New Testament be a 


fo , in God’s name, give us some other gospel. 
Is Ohristia i 


8 nity so puny and insignificant a thing 
that it has no history? Is it possible that no early 
writer took the trouble to record whence it sprang 
up and how it spread? Ifour Testament be false, 
let us have the true history of its rise. This is the 
point which cannot be teo strongly enforced. It is 
not a question between two rival accounts of the 
matter, for there is none other produced, but it is 
the New Testament or nothing. 

We are told it is impossible to believe the sto 
of Jesus of Nazareth ; it is too unreasonable. We 
ind it. far more “gr rarer ~F npr that a 
religion, contrary e spirit alike of Paganism 
andl Tuiaiet, and, opposed by all the — and 
spiritual power of both, triumphed over both, and 
spread as no other religion ever has —— and 
yet that it all sprang from nothing but a few 
fanatical fishermen. Believe the Gospels and 
Epistles to be false statements, written for the 
purpose of founding or spreading a religion, and 
you have to believe that a few unlearned men 
changed the face of the moral world by concocting 
the most exquisitely ingenious deception that has 
ever been practised; to promote their ends they 
practised the strictest morality, endured hardship, 
trial, and persecution, pee nothing whatever, 
and most of them died miserable deaths. 

‘*So would numbers of fanatics in any age,” say 
our opponents. Where, we ask, are the fanatics 
who could draw up a new ethical code so sound 
and pure that no critic, however hostile to its value 
as history, has ever been able to impugn a single 
point in its morals? Where is the “ tic’? before 
the days of Jesus who preached or wrote. the 
morality of the New Testament; or where is he 
who, since it was published, has added one single 
line to its value? Let a fanatic to-morrow make 
the smallest discovery in morals, in addition to 
what is contained in Christian! ianity, and we will join 
any religion he wishes to found. 

en and brethren, there are no two choices open 
to us. It is the Seriptures of the living God, or 
nothing but blank and hopeless depair. 
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“CONQUER BY THIS.” 


HE sun looks calmly from his home in the blue Italian sky, 
While glitt’ring shields and flashing steel send back a fierce reply : 
Sunshine and love flow down from heaven ; men know nor feel their power, 
Who seek for happiness and fame in the din of the battle-hour. 
Erect and firm the feader goes before his moving lines, 
While fancy for his own fair brow a laurel wreath entwines :— 
When, lo! upon the bright blue sky, 
A meteor form appears: 
The columns halt; each heart beats high 
With mingled hopes and fears; 
Till each discerns a cross, with words engraved in burning light,— 
‘‘ Conquer by this!” The spell is o’er ;—the vision takes its flight. 
* * * ” * al _ ° 


‘‘ Victory! victory!” shout the legions, when the day of strife is done ; 
And the victor’s brow receives the crown which through the cross was won. 
. « * * = . . ” 


Daily conflicts we must wage, 
Marching o’er life’s battle-plain ; 
Secret foes the heart engage ; 
We must conquer or be slain ! 
Take we, then, our Heayen-sent eross; 
*Tis our triumph—’tis our might ; 
Let it seem a waste, a loss ;— 
Through it comes the crown of light. 


TRUE REPENTANCE. 


GREAT deal of the repentance 

which men think very highly of, 

and on which they place great 

dependence, i as 

S true coin in the court of heaven. 

A man may be very sorry for sinful 

acts, which have brought sad con- 

sequences in their train, and yet not 

repent at all in the sense the Scriptures 

us repent, The prodigal mig t be 

3 ~ yery miserable in his poverty, and sigh 

and mourn when he contrasted it with the comfort 

and plenty of his old home; but it availed him 

nothing until it brought him to say, ‘“‘I will arise 

and return unto my father, and say unto him, 

Father, I have sinned against heayen and in thy 
sight.” 

Tend recoiled with horror from his dreadful 
crime when it was too late to repair the evil; but 
his sorrow was only remorse, and brought with it 
no thought of returning to that Saviour he had so 
injured. ‘He went out and hanged himself.” “His 
crowning sin was only in accordance with all we 
know of his previous life. He was covetous and 
dishonest, and of course it required a constant life 
of deception to escape detection from his associates. 
There was nothing in his regret that drew him 
toward the Being he had so injured—no cordial sub- 
mission to the Divine will, to be dealt with as 
infinite wisdom should dictate—no humble suppli- 
cation for forgiveness—no belief in his promises to 





save unto the uttermost all that came unto him. 
Who that has ever passed through a season of 
revival but has seen marked illustrations of this 
kind of repentance? Conscience is awakened, and 
the soul is tortured with a sense of guilt, and yet 
utterly refuses to seek God’s fayour and forgiveness, 
After a time the world succeeds in allaying the 
distress, the seed is choked by thorns, and the heart 
settles down to its old round of hopes, and cares, 
and toils—only a shade more hardened than before. 
While remorse rebels against God’s authority, and 
hates the Being against whom the sin it laments 
has been committed, true penitence yields itself in 
humble submission to the Divine will. Poor, weak 
Eli, when he heard from the lips of the child 
Samuel the fearful judgments £ were to be 
executed inst his house because of his sinful 
yielding to his evil sons, only bowed his grey head 
above his well-nigh broken heart, and answered, 
meekly, PY It is the Lord; let him do what seemeth 
good.’ 

Such repentance is ever the characteristic of the 
true Christian. The great distinction between the 
Christian and others is not that they are sinners and 
he is not; for all come short of what it is their 
duty to do, and not unfrequently good men fall into 

eat sins. David was ‘‘a man after God’s own 

eart,” and yet we look upon him at one time as a 
great sinner. At the best, all show that their birth- 
place is a fallen world, and much of its corruption 
clings to them as long as their home is in it. 
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But for every act of sin the renewed heart is 
towed in contrition before God. Its language ever 
is, ‘‘ Against thee have I sinned, and done this evil 
in thy sight.” However plainly it has been a sin 
against a fallen fellow-creature, it is felt to be a 
still greater sin against God—a feeling to which the 
unconverted soul is almost an utter stranger. 

Those who have truly repented of sin will bring 
forth fruits meet for repentance. In times of 
awakening in any community many, no doubt, 
deceive themselves by a false repentance. They are 
in great distress in view of their sins, and after a 
time a reaction takes place, and they find comfort 
again, They have experienced greek relief, and they 
call it conversion. But when they go back to their 
every-day pursuits the change is not visible. I 
knew a man who professed tanxiety for his soul 
in time of revival. Like Herod, he heard the word 
gladly, ‘‘and did many things;” but for all that he 


a 





did not ‘‘ bring forth fruits meet for repentance.” 
He went back to his drunkenness. ho could 
keep the Christian virtues bright while degrading 
alike soul and body, and breaking the hearts 
of mother and children? It is no matter of 
surprise that he has taken with him seven other 
worse spirits, and it would be no matter of surprise to 
see ‘‘ the last end of that man worse than the first,” 

If the danger of false repentance is so great while 
in life and health, what folly to put off returning to 
the Lord till the last hours of life, when the body 
may be racked with suffering, and the mind clouded 
by disease. A physician of extensive practice said 
that of a thousand who professed repentance on 
what was supposed to be a death bed, but who 
subsequently recovered, nine hundred and ninety- 
seven went their old ways again. Who would like 
to cast their chances of earthly prosperity into such 
a lottery ? Who can afford to risk their souls in it? 


A WORD UPON POWER. 


BY THE REV. W. M. STATHAM. 


OST men covet power, and 
many abuse it. The picture 
in the Museum of the beadle, 
with robes and cocked hat 
complete, leading off the 
itinerant.monkey boy in the 

country town to appear before the 

magistrates, is an exquisite hit at 

beadledom in general and the 

” abuse of power. Charles Dickens's 

wal sketch of the master sweep, who, 

wanting an apprentice, and wishing to read the 

notice at the workhouse gates about Oliver Twist, 

just hitting his donkey a blow to stun him till he 

came back again, is another illustration of abused 

power, and had there been a society for the pro- 

tection of animals in those days, doubtless it would 

have been taken notice of; and Olivers’ history 

inside the workhouse tells another tale of power, 
which the world has not forgotten yet. 

Now the possession of power is a very dangerous 
thing, and few men can do with very much of it. 
All Ristry teaches us this. The thirty rulers of 
Athens, when first selected, seemed no worse than 
other men; but with the possession of authority came 
cruelty, and they became the thi ts, mak- 
ing exiles of their brethren, and putting nobles and 
philosophers to death. The Roman Triumvirs ap- 
peared about on a par with their brethren in moral 
virtue, but when once possessed of power, even 
Antony destroyed his uncle, and Lepidus his 
brother, whilst 300 senators were doomed to die. 
Possible indeed it is for power, even autocratic, 
to be used wisely and well; but its possession is 
dangerous, and men have again and again been 
transmuted into tyrants by the mere possession of 
an unrestricted authority. 

No one can shut his eyes to the fact that men 
eagerly grasp at power, from the bial bg of 
a small parish to the candidate for county repre- 
sentation. The folly of the matter is that men mis- 
take what power is. The Roman thought it was 
martial conquest. He saw it embodied in the 





triumphal procession passing up the Appian Road 
through the Old Capenian Gate. There, with the 
chariot of the conqueror, and the enslaved victim 
at his chariot wheels, where even nobles taken in 
war now bowed the neck to a triumphant race, 
was a eat of the Roman idea of power. 

The Greek had higher ideas, and somewhat truer 
ones, He thought that the Empire of Mind was 
nobler than the Empire of the Sword; he coveted 
power, not as it was crowned in a Roman Ooli- 
seum after struggles with the lions, but as it was 
crowned in philosophic academies, after conflicts 
with the Sophists, and triumphs over opposing 
schools: to his thought it seemed that ideas, not 
swords, ruled the world, and in one sense he was 


mgt 

ret power with them ended thus: their highest 
period of mental developmentin Athens and Corinth 
was the lowest period of their moral deterioration 
and disgrace. They needed to learn what that 
te 9 was which could touch the heart as well as 

e@ head ; which could change not only the man’s 
opinions, but his character. They wanted that 
knowledge which could make men wise unto sal- 
vation. : 

Every thoughtful man will see at once how the 
apostle suits his expressions in the Epistles to the 
ideas of those he atdtcaed. Thus, to the Romans, 
a martial people, he speaks of the Gospel as the 
‘power of God unto salvation.” ‘To the Greeks 
he speaks of the Gospel, in his Epistle to the 
Corinthians, as ‘‘ the wisdom of God” as well. 

Power, then, is something far higher than the 
Roman ideas of muscular strength and martial 
dominion—something yet better than the Greek 
idea of mental vigour and supremacy in schools of 
knowledge. It is truth, applied to the heart, and 
changing the man, He is the powerful man, after 
all, who, by the aid of God’s Holy Spirit, conquers 
himself: for greater is he who conquereth his spirit 
than he who taketh a city: and when the grand old 
Book says, ‘‘ Quit you like men; be strong,” we may 
be sure that it leads us before the image of One who 
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was strong in humility, patience, and endurance, as 
well as in the sterner qualities of truth and justice. 

Power, according to the Christian standard, is in 
some men’s idea weakness; but the weakness of God 
is stronger than man. ‘Twelve disciples iu the upper 
room, are stronger than the majestic empire of 
the Roman power. We read the contemptuous ex- 
pression ‘‘one Jesus,” yet we remember that one 
‘‘Qggsar,”? one ‘‘ Herod,” one * Pilate,” then embodi- 
ments of reigning power, have paled and waned 
before the ‘‘ one Jesus,” whose empire is still ox- 
tending, and whose sceptre will one day be swayed 
over the wide, wide world. 

It is a matter of common observation amongst 
us how much power is abused. en you were 
at school, do you remember the bully, and his 
imitators, who used to cuff little fellows for mere 
amusement, till they scarce dared to come out into 
the cricket-field, but used to slink away into the 
schoolroom again? Neyer was a mouse more tor- 
tured by a cat than some small boys are tormented 
at schools. Masters seldom see into this; during 
play-time they are practising concertinas, or edify- 
ing themselves in quiet; and parents, if they 
complain, are reminded that it is not well to let 
children grow up without a little early battling. 
A great deal has been written lately about fag- 
ging in public schools, and it is high time that a 
word was written on the cruelties of some private 
schools, where the weakest, physically, not only go 
to the wall, but haye their heads punched when they 
get there, It is not too much to say that boys need 
masters among them as much in play-hours as in 
school-time. To my mind it is a most refreshing 
sight to see masters having an innings at cricket, or 
taking a side at hockey—it does them no harm, and 
it does the school much good. 

Power is dangerous in slaye-fields: we all admit 
that. It is humorously recorded of a Brazilian, that 
he ones remarked of Mngland, ‘‘ You call this a free 
country, where a man mayn’t wop his own nigger!” 
There, power had culminated into an authority 
with ‘‘ rights ” indeed. But if that power be dan- 
gerous, what is the misery endured by many a gene- 
ral servant in city life, pursuing ‘‘from morn till 
eve her solitary task” amidst wear and wor 
of the hardest kind? It is not every case whi 
comes to light, but there are many such, where 
the mastery of mere authority is used with little 
sense of consideration for others or responsibility 
to God. 

To turn to another aspect of this subject for a 
moment, it is certain that many persons suffer from 
a want of power properly exercised, They assent to 
the most foolish propositions from the fear of offend- 
ing others; they indulge in pleasures the most frivo- 
lous, because they have no power to resist the en- 
treaties of companions. The ‘‘Oh, you must—in- 
deed you must!” is quite enough for them. To be 
weak isto be pitiable and to be miserable. How many 
simply ‘‘ wish they hadn’t!” You put your name 
toa bill yesterday, and to-day you wish you hadn’t; 
you went to a bachelors’ party, as it is called, last 
night, and this morning you wish you hadn’t; you 
beught some shares in the Biddy-go-bang Railway 
at some friend’s request, and you wish you hadn’t— 
all because you have no power about you, and when 
you have made up your mind to do a certain thing, 
somebody comes at the last moment, and lays hold 
of the helm of your judgment, and twists the vessel 





right round. It would be well for you to take a 
lesson from the late President Lincoln’s life, and 
say, in answer to all, ‘“‘I have put my foot down,” 
and let that decide the case at once. 

The test of power is often found to be a public 
occasion. When you hold opinions different from 
others, and feel you shall stand alone, then get 
up, at convocation or presbytery, and out with 
them, amid cries of ‘‘ Question!” ‘‘ Order!” and 
‘No, no!” See how you will feel then, There 
are men in the British House of Parliament who 
are nearly always laughed at; this only proves that 
their opinions are unpopular, not that they are 
untrue; and there is some power manifest in any 
man who can brayely face an opposition in the 
state—as much so, and, indeed, more so, than in 
the history of- that man who, in the field of battle, 
stands alone against the brandished swords of the 
embattled multitude. 

As regards material power, it may be supposed 
that we Englishmen are, indeed, in the very centre 
of it. Stand upon London Bridge, and look at the 
forest of masts in the distance, reminding you of 
the merchant vessels which bring produce from 
every port, and touch upon the shores of every sea. 
Go to Manchester or Birmingham, and stand till 
you are dizzy amidst the whirring of wheels and the 
clanging of hammers. Here are signs of life and 
energy in their intensest forms, Yot it is our 
pride that there is a better power at work among 
us—one which builds sailors’ homes, and erects 
hospitals, orphanages, and noble institutions, too, 
for the spread of art and science; and, above all, a 

ower which is called into exercise not under tho 
orm of benevolence alone, but which comes from 
the inspiration of a living piety. 

This better power is a decidedly Christian power. 
Mere natural benevolence never led to such blessed 
results as these. In proof of this we may turn to 
the ancient marbles in our museums; there are relics 
of statues, arches of amphitheatres, and columns 
of temples—yes, and fragments with inscriptions, 
too, but not one which suggests that it was founded 
to relieve the poor, to alleviate pain, or to consti- 
tute a refuge for the destitute. 

These are the splendid results of a force Divine— 
a power which is of God, and which comes not only 
from the Christ of History, but pre-eminently 
from the Christ of Calvary. The great world- 
lesson, ‘‘ Ye aro not your own,” is the motive 

ower which has thus wrought wonders indeed, 

th for the bodies and the souls of men. 

Power is not noise! The Great Worker is 
mostly silent in his work; with the quiet beam of 
light, and the gentle breath of air, he calls forth 
the summer life of the universe. Silently the 
worlds speed in their orbits, and noiseless is the 
operation of that great law of attraction which 
holds all things in their ordained positions with 
exquisite ease, and yet with ommipotent force. 
So, too, in the creature of his hand; the powerful 
man can afford to be quiet—to wait and to work 
on with sure but calm steps of progress. So sits 
the artist at his easel, through years of toil 
achieving his masterpiece of art, whilst the busy 
world is all astir without. So works the scholar 
in his secluded study, whilst shallow men are 
sneering at ideas—whilst the principles of political 
economy which he is evolving change the laws of 
empires, and affect the whole commerce of the 
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land. So, too, often works the minister of truth, 
in the highest sphere of all, possessing his soul in 
patience, and seeking to develop in his flock the 
perfect lineaments of a likeness Divitie, 

There is a proverb quoted by holy Herbert— 
“‘O’er busy breeds contempt;” and if there is a 
class of people whom all thoughtful men despise, 
it is the parson, the politician, the trader, or the 
workman, too busy to do anything well. How 
they gabble, and rush to and fro, and blot the 
paper, and call again presently, and perspire, and 
tear up letters, and write them again, and drink 
hot tea with a friend waiting for them, and knock 
up against themselves, and choke while they are 
eating, and sit upon their own and other peoples’ 
hats, and bang about in “‘ Patent Safeties,” and dash 
into trains when they are starting, and fuss, and 
fret, and fume, and race about their business like 
a boy darting after a hat blown off by the wind, 
and in the eager pursuit running straight into it! 
Such people accomplish very little, do that little 
very badly, re-do it several times over, and often 
finish by undoing it all. No wonder that “ O’er 
busy breeds contempt.” Power has other mani- 





festations than such as these: it is known by quiet 
forethought, steady preparation, earnest persever- 
ance, and a contempt for hasty and undue develop- 
ment. If this paper may be allowed to close for once 
with a special moral, it is thatin schools of art, in 
schools of war, in schools of science, and, above 
all, in schools of religious thought, the age wants 
men of power—men who have not disdained the 
arduous years of preliminary toil. It will be an 
evil day for the Church especially—and in this 
term let all its branches be included—when hasty 
preparation is supposed to qualify for its exalted 
functions. 

And now, reader, let mo close by reminding 
you that the lowliest estate may be the nursery of 
the loftiest power. It has aforetime been so. In 
the history of this dear land its poets, preachers, 
soldiers, painters, and philosophers have again and 
again been cradled in the cottage, and risen from 
the ranks of men. But apart from all the glories 
of genius and the triumphs of success, that power 
may be the prerogative of all—which is, indeed, the 
highest and the best—the power to conquer our- 
selves and to win Ohrist. 


were 


THE SURE FOUNDATION. 


0 Riou up on yonder hills are rocks that 
‘< have lain there for ages. 
Long have they reared their 

massy greatness, and brayed 

the storms and frosts of 

winter and the thaws of 

spring. A summer’s sun 

has warmed them, autumn 

leaves have covered them, 

i, year after year. Long, hid 

LJ in the bowels of the earth, 

molten by secret fires, they 

have been upheaved by inward throes, 
and have cropped out on the earth’s crust. 
And come to the hills of Judea. Here is 
One who is from everlasting. In theall- 
wise purposes of God, justice, holiness, 
and mercy combined to send Him to our 
earth. Irom his throne on high, from 
which he had with his Father before the 


the glory : { 
world was, he was sent to a wicked, sinful, dying 


race. And for what? For a foundation. 

What is required in a foundation? It must be of 
ood stone, that it may resist all injurious action. 
ampness and wet may undermine and weaken. 

Rain and air may crumble and destroy. 

It must be laid deep. Frosts may heave and 
crack it. Earthquakes may shake it. . Floods ma’ 
wash it away. And soit must go below the reac 
of all these, and rest upon the eternal rock. 

It must be laid true. How can it answer its end, 
if it lean or be uneven? How can it bear a building 
upon its top, if it be not laid according to the line 
and plummet? Beams and rafters, and the whole 
weight of all that the house contains, bear down 
upon it. If not laid true, it will fall. 

Now Christ fulfils all these conditions, His atone- 
ment is of good stone. Nothing can injure it. Satan 
brought all his infernal wiles of temptation, but 





effected nothing against the Lord’s Christ. All 
the chagrin of all the hellish crew, seeking for com- 
pany in their misery, leaves it unharmed. All the 
pride of man’s heart, seeking many inventions, fails 
against it. All the infidelity of the depraved heart 
finds here no weakness. It is laid deep. Far, far 
back, long before time, in the ages of eternity, did 
God prepare this stone. It came forth to our view 
at the appointed time, from the hidden counsels of 
Almighty love. It is laid true. Here is no lean- 
ing toward sin, no such thing as what we excusingly 

human frailty. The air-bubble of human pride 
may declare it to be faulty; but, tried by the 
plummet of God’s justice, and by the level of his 
requirements, all is true. It will bear all the 
weight placed upon it. The sin of our hearts 
cannot overwhelm it, for God laid it to bear sin. 
Yet, this foundation answers all the require- 
ments. It is proven by the will of God, by the 
word of the Spirit, and tested by the hopes of the 
saints, 

There is a fair stone called morality. It is 
smooth, and makes a good face to the wall. Men 
often build on this, But it is laid neither deep nor 
true. While the sun of self-conceit warms it, and 
the breeze of self-gratification plays around it, it 
seems a fair stone; but in the storms of dis- 

leasure, and the trials of Divine wrath, it will fall. 

ome lay a foundation of good resolutions: but 
these neyer get far in their building. They are 
working in a marsh, where God only can stop the 
springs. 

Are we building upon Christ, or upon our own 
hearts; on rock, oron sand? ‘‘ Other foundation 
can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ.”’ Let us build in God’s strength, not having 
stone for brick, and slime for mortar; but in faith 
and love, for ‘‘ the fire shall try every man’s work, 
of what sort it is.” 
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THE BURIAL-PLACE 


) HE church pictured in our 
NRK engraving stands ina park 
< of such quiet beauty, that 

we can. scarcely realise the 

fact of the Great. Western 

Railway being only three 

: miles distant. Two roads 

lead to the church from Sleugh ; 

one running from the station by 

“Sas Ww Stoke Green, the other branching off 
AUS from the Bath road at the west end of 
Slough. ‘The latter is by far the most picturesque 
route, and passes by ‘ Bayliss,” a large mansion, 
rebuilt in 1695 by a rg of Eton, Dr. Godolphin. 
Here, in 1805, died brilliant and sarcastic Wed- 
derburne, Earl of Rosslyn, whose sharp words, when 
attorney-general, so deeply wounded the pride of 
Benjamin Franklin, the American _ philosopher. 
Leaving Bayliss, with its avenue of old cedars, we 
roceed along the road close to the boundary of Stoke 
ark. ‘The two demi-lions rampant, the crest of the 
Penns, on the lodge gate, will remind some of the 
famous William Penn, founder of Pennsylvania, 
whose descendant, Thomas, became lord of the manor 
of Stoke Pogis in 1760. As we advance, the winding 
and ascending road seems as if leading the tourist into 
the heart of a silent forest of the Chiltern Hills. The 
feeling of solitude is deepened by the ancient trees 
which arch the path with overshadowing masses of 
luxuriant foliage. The quietude of this road naturally 
the impressive 


prepares the mind for appreciatin 

beauty of the church and pee 
Some readers may here tsk, How did the parish 

acquire its name? ‘The word ‘‘stoke” is derived from 


a Saxon term signifying a place, or adam. Poges 
was the surname of one of the old manorial families ; 
a Robert de Poges, about the year 1291, acquired the 
estate ky marriage with a lady bearing the pretty 
name of Amicia de Stoke. This Robert is supposed 
to have received his name from Poges, an old town in 
Normandy, . 

Why is Stoke churchyard visited by persons from 
so many parts of the world? ‘The cenotaph in the 
foreground of the engraving suggests the answer. 
That is the memorial monument of the poet Gray, 
whose simple and beautiful ‘* Elegy” has given him a 


long-enduring fame. The bard is buried in yonder | J’ 


churchyard, and the visitor has now before him the 
scenery which probably suggested the topics of the 
“Elegy.” Before entering the quiet * God’s acre,” 
let us pause for a few minutes near the cenotaph, 
erected in honour of Gray by Mr. John Penn, in 
1799. On one face of the monument is an inscrip- 
tion to the memory of the poet, whose tomb in the 
churchyard is visible from this place; on another we 
read the passage from the “‘ Elegy,” beginning — 
“Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Muttering his wayward fancies, he would rove,” 
On a third is the commencement of “The Ode to 
Eton College "— 
“Ye distant spires! ye antique towers,” 
The fourth side contains two stanzas from the 
Ty Elegy.” 


OF THE POET GRAY, 


Looking from the cenotaph towards the church, 
several points in the landscape claim attention, On 
the left of the churchyard stands the stately modern 
manor house, erected in 1789. Hither was brought 

rt of the ancient elm-tree under which William 

enn made his. honest and famous treaty with the 
Red Men in 1682, The tree itself haying been de- 
stroyed by a storm in 1811, this fragment was trea- 
sured as a precious relic by the Penn family, at 
Stoke. On the right hand, almost hidden by trees, 
we see a wing of the old manor house, formerly the 
home of the Molines, Hungerfords, the Hastings, 
Earls of Huntingdon, of Lord Chancellor Hatton, 
and of the renowned lawyer, Sir Edward Coke, who 
here ‘‘ sumptuously entertained ” Queen Elizabeth. 

Gray, in his ‘“ Long Story,” has humorously de- 
scribed the mansion, with its 

Rich windows that exclude the light, 
And passages that lead to nothing;” 


and has brought before us the “ dancing Chancellor” 
Hatton, with 


“« Bushy beard, and shoe-strings green, 
His high-crowned hat, and satin doublet.” 


Does the visitor look around for any memorials of 
Coke, the doughty judge, who feared not even the 
frown of a king? A column, easily seen in the dis- 
tance, stands in Stoke Park, surmounted by a statue 
of the famous Templar, in his robes and square cap. 
The monument is sixty-eight feet high, was erected 
in the year 1800, from a design of Sir Jeffrey Wyatt- 
ville; the statue itself having been i by 
Rossi. On the base is written a full account of 
Coke’s life, the offices he bore, and the services he 
rendered. At the close of his eventful life, at the 
age of eighty, the old judge was wont to ride at early 
morn in the lanes of Stoke Pogis, and we can still 
read, in his own handwriting, the following entry 
made in his diary :—‘t Memorandum, 3rd of May, 
1632.—Riding in the morning in Stoke, between 
eight and nine of the clock, to take the air, my horse 
under me had a strange stumble backwards, and fell 
upon me (being above eighty years, old), where my 
head lighted near to sharp stubbes, and the heavy 
horse upon me, And yet, by the providence of 
Almighty God, though I was in the greatest danger, 
et I had not the least hurt. For Almighty God 
saith by his prophet David, ‘The angel of the Lord 
tarrieth round them that fear him, and delivereth 
them.’” 

Further to the right hand, beyond the hedgerows 
of the Stoke and Farnham road, stands an old- 
fashioned brick structure, called “Stoke Hospital,” 
now an almsbouse, but originally founded in the 
reign of Queen Mary, by Sir Edward Hastings, as a 
chantry for a master, four poor ‘ brethren,” and 
two “sisters,” who were “ for ever” to offer prayers 
for all deceased members of the Hastings family. 
Mr. John Penn, in 1765, procured an Act authorising 
him to purchase and pull down the old chantry 
buildings, on condition that he would erect a new 
house equally suitable for the purposes of the charity. 





What a crowd of associations are brought before a 
visitor who, standing near the cenotaph of Gray, sur- 
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veys the scene! The remains of the medisoval manor 
house are suggestive of a romantic past; the house 
of the Penns reminds him of the grand attempt 
of William Penn to found a colony among savages 
on the principles of peace; the Coke column hints 
of bygone times, when law struggled against high- 
handed power; the hospital calls up memories of de- 
parted superstitions ; the poet’s monument tells of the 
‘t Elegy,” in which the quiet history of the hamlet 
forefathers is sung, and the tones of the solemn cur- 
few, “swinging slow with sullen roar,” are described. 
¢ us now enter the churchyard, where an im- 
ressive stillness reigns. The numerous grassy hil- 
focks indicate the ‘* narrow cells” where 


“ The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 


Some rest beneath old hawthorns, and each returning 
spring forms a thousand floral garlands over rustic 
graves ; others lie in deeper gloom beneath the shades 
of the old yews. Tombs of the noble are here— 
massive marbles, with simple epitaphs, which recall 
the names of ancient lines. 

Thomas Gray, the author of “The Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard,” of “The Ode to Eton Col- 
lege,” and of other finished works, is buried in a 
grave marked by a plain brick tomb, at the east end 
of the church. 

The poet’s name is not upon the gravestone, but a 
slab in the church wall intimates the position of 
Gray’s “narrow cell.” An epitaph is indeed to be 
read on the tomb, but it isin memory of the bard’s 
mother, and was probably written by Gray himself, 
the only survivor of all her children—the one who, 
to use his own language, “alone had the misfortune 
to survive her.” It is somewhat singular that the 
author of the ** Elegy” could find no friend, no re- 
lation, to inscribe even a short epitaph on his tomb. 
A few words in the parish registry attest his burial :— 
“1771, Thomas Gray, Esq., was buried, August 5th.” 
The slab in the church wall alone points out to the 
stranger the position of the grave, and, beyond the 
churchyard, the cenotaph reminds us of the poet 
and his works. Gray had specially directed in his 
will that he should be buried in the churchyard 
of Stoke Pogis, “in a coffin of seasoned oak, neither 
lined nor covered.” His executors, therefore, re- 
moved the body from Cambridge, where he died 
July 30th, to this selected burial-place. 

The following incident will illustrate the feelings 
of reverence which sometimes lead strangers to visit 
this tomb :—The writer of these lines happened one 
summer evening to stroll into the churchyard. A 
lady was standing near the tomb of Gray, trying to 
detach a few branches of the ivy which thickly 
covered the wall of the church. What could she 
want with ivy from the homes of the dead? Noticing 
my look of curiosity, she told me she came from the 
United States, that she had travelled over many parts 
of England, and was now about to return to her 
own country. Resolving to visit the tomb of Gray 
hefore leaving England, she had travelled many miles 
for that purpose, and was carrying off a few slips of 
the ivy, intending to plant them immediately, in the 
hope that they might flourish in the atmosphere of the 
New World, memorials of the English poet's grave. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that Gray de- 
rived from this secluded churchyard many of the most 
impressive images in the “ Elegy.” Here he found 
the “ivy-mantled tower,” the “yew-trees’ shade,” the 
“turf in many a mouldering heap,” and those other 





suggestive pictures which give to his finished poem 
such power to touch the heart. 

As the poet usually passed the long vacation at 
Stoke each year from 1741 to 1758, every landscape 
beauty, and all the local poetry of the churchyard, 
would be impressed on his imagination. The “Elegy” 
appears to have been published in the early part of 
1751, and in the preceding June Gray sent a manu- 
script copy of the poem to Horace Walpole. The 

er is probably aware that other places have been 
named as having furnished the topics of the “ Elegy;” 
among them, Old Upton, close by Slough, and Mad- 
dingley, near Cambridge. It is not improbable that 
some of the expressive epithets in the “ Elegy” may 
have been suggested by recollections of Upton, Mad- 
dingley, and other churches. But the visitor to Stoke 
may, ne feel assured that the real scenery 
of the “Elegy” is that which surrounds with quict 
beauty the resting-place of the bard. 

Let us now notice the church itself—a structure 
in the style of the fourteenth century, but containing 
few points of special architectural interest. It stands 
on the site of a more ancient edifice, portions of which 
are probably hidden beneath the foundations of the 
present building. 

About the year 1107 an ancient ceremony, con- 
nected with the church of Stoke Pogis, might have 
been witnessed in the Priory of St. Mary Overy, 
Southwark. A man named Reginald, of Stoke, 
might have been seen placing a sword upon the priory 
altar. Close by stood William Giffard, Bishop of 
Winchester ; Stephen, the Archdeacon of Surrey ; 
the chaplains, Girald and Bernard; and, lastly, 
Alfred, the priest of Stoke, who has just become one 
of the priory brotherhood. What are they all doing? 
Something not profitable to the parishioners of Stoke 
and its future vicars. The tithes of the parish, and 
the right to appoint its priest, have been solemnly 
transferred for ever to the Southwark canons. They 
will henceforth be the rectors of Stoke Pogis, which 
has thus become a vicarage; the monks will take the 
tithes, and give a small pittance to some “ clerk” for 
doing the ecclesiastical work of the parish. Such is 
the meaning of the ceremony which we have supposed 
the reader to witness in the year 1107. Hugh of 
Stoke, owner of the estate, sent his brother 
Reginald to surrender the church and all its tem- 
poralities to the priory; Hugh’s wife has declared 
her assent to the transaction; Alfred, the priest, 
cannot object, for he has become one of the canons. 
Could Reginald have written, he might have expressed 
all this ina long deed, duly signed and delivered; but 
he does what was then equally effective, he places his 
sword on the altar instead of a deed. William, the 
bishop, will, however, see that even written evidence 
of such a transaction shall not be wanting, and there- 
fore he draws up, in due form, a document reciting 
all the details. ‘The gift stood unquestioned ; and to 
the year 1537 the priory continued to appoint the 
vicars. Then came the Reformation, and amazed the 
canons by reading in a new fashion the ancient gift 
of Hugh, once lord of Stoke. Does the visitor, as he 
muses in the silent churchyard, quite realise the con- 
trast between 1107 and 1865? 

The church, dedicated to St. Giles, consists of two 
structures. The brick building attached to the south 
side of the church, in front of Gray’s tomb, was 
erected in the reign of Queen Mary by Lord Hastings 
of Loughborough, for a chantry chapel to the hospital 
already described. Over the entrance to this chapel 
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are the arms of Hastings: a maunch (sleeve) sable, 
and the insignia of the Garter, Lord Hastings having 
been a knight of the order. On the north side of 
the church are some small cloisters, forming a private 
entrance from Stoke Park. These contain some richly- 
stained glass windows, said to have been brought 
from the ancient manor house. The arms sculptured 
near the west window, “paley of six wavey,” are 
those of the Molines, former lords of the manor, by 
one of whom, Sir John Molines, the present building 
was probably erected on the site of the more ancient 
pile, in the time of Edward III. 

Before entering the church the old porch should be 
noticed. Often beneath its ample shelter has the 
wearied and aged peasant rested awhile, to recover 
his strength after a long walk from the distant com- 
mon. Probably most readers will agree with John 
Bunyan, that a church porch should be large, sym- 
bolical of the all-comprehensive spirit of true 
Christianity. 

The interior calls for little special notice. The 
arms of the ancient manorial lords, the Molines, the 
Hungerfords, and the Hastings, may lead the 
thoughts to the varied fortunes of old families. 
Those of Penn, Howard, and Gomm remind us of 
modern possessors, recent changes, and of old names 
still connected with Stoke Pogis. The recessed 
monument under the ogee arch in the north wall 
of the chancel, without an epitaph or one armorial 
bearing to indicate the rank or family of the 
tenant, is supposed to be the tomb of Sir John 
Molines, the builder of the present church. It 
seems strange that so powerful a knight, who pos- 
sessed several ‘‘ castles,” had almost regal rights for 
holding civil and criminal courts, was royal falconer, 





special favourite of Queen Philippa, owner of twelve 
manors in Buckinghamshire, holding them on the 
easiest terms, presenting only a rose to the Crown 
yearly for Datchet—so powerful and daring in his 
ambition that the House of Commons petitioned the 
king to check his power, whose name the canons 
of St. Mary Overy covenanted to place in their 
martyrology after his death—strange that such a 
knight should be laid in the tomb, and none carve 
even one word on the sepulchral stone! There is, 
indeed, a tradition which may suffice to explain all : 
Sir John Molines is said to have been deprived of all 
his honours for infractions of the law, and to have 
died in prison. The world, therefore, may have 
deserted the fallen knight, and left him unchronicled 
in the church he built. It is singular that the 
re-founder of the church, and the one great poet of 
the parish, should each be without an epitaph. 

Sir William, the last male descendant of Sir John 
Molines, fell at the celebrated siege of Orleans, 1429, 
and lies on the north side of the communion table, 
where his effigy in armour, with mailed hands 
clasped in prayer, may be seen on the gravestone. 
On the south side his daughter Alianore is buried ; 
the epitaph records her two marriages, and closes 
with a prayer for the wife and her husbands. George 
Hastings, the first Ear] of Huntingdon, his wife, and 
Lord Hastings of Loughboreugh, founder of Stoke 
Hospital, are buried in the church; but all traces of 
their graves seem to have disappeared. 

We now bid farewell to Stoke Pogis, carrying 
with us recollections of its quiet scenery, its memorial 
monuments of statesmen and poet, its historic manor 
houses, chantry, hospital, medizeval church, and its 
far-famed poet's tomb. 
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A TOUGH CUSTOMER. 


yes HERE is a certain fellow who 
Sj travels about, but who is so shy 
that we hardly ever catch more 

than a glimpse of him. I have 
several times met him, but he 

Bt) always contrived so to muffle up 
Kent? his face that I found it difficult to 


soo how he looks. But one day I met 

him, fairly met him, face to face. He 

had. a very old look, a sharp, hatchet 

face, eyes that seemed to shoot out fire as 

he peered around. His skin was bronzed and greatly 

wrinkled. He was evidently a great traveller, and 

his feet seem to be made of flint, and his hands of 

iron. He had a great load of tools, for he was 

evidently a hard worker. His pockets were filled 

with parchments and papers. In his hands he held 

large, rusty keys, a long, sharp sword, heavy chains, 

some hot pincers, and several firebrands. He 

strode along, looking as innocent as possible, and 

yet so fiercely did he move that I was afraid he 

would run over me, and stamp me with his heels of 
flint. So I hailed him. 

‘* Hallo there !—don’t run over me. 

are you P” 


Pray, who 





‘An old traveller, sir, moving about among mer. 
making war upon hypocrites and the superstitious, 
always ready to do a good turn, and never idle.” 

“* Why, sir, you don’t look right to me. Is it 
possible you are a holy reformer, and go about 
doing good ?” 

‘That’s it, I assure you. I have done a great 
deal of good in my day, as you yourself will allow.” 

‘* Pray how will you prove that ?” 

“Don’t you admire the words of David— 
especially when he cries out so loud against his 
enemies ?” 

‘To be sure I do.” 

“Well, I helped him to write all those Psalms. 
I wrung them out of him. Don’t you like the 
story of Daniel ?” 

‘Certainly I do.” 

‘Well again, I pushed those three men into the 
furnace of fire, and I thrust Daniel in among the 
lions, and though things didn’t work as I expected, 
yet that was not my fault. You like the Epistles 
of Paul, don’t you?” 

“Yes, very much. The Bible would be very in- 
complete without them. But you don’t pretend 
that you wrote them, do you?” 

“Not exactly. But you notice that they are 
mostly dated in a prison. Well, sir, 1 put him in 
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those prisons. <A capital place in which to write 
letters. I confess I did not think he would do that. 
I only wanted to stop his preaching. But he was 
a long-headed fellow, and I am not certain but I 
should have done better to have let him go on 
preaching. The fact is, I got caught so once since. 
There was 2 warm-hearted tinker, who went round 
preaching, and scaring people out of their wits. I 
got him shut up ina gaol; but what did the creature 
do but go to writing a dream, which has had more 
effect upon the world than a hundred such preachers. 
Things will work so sometimes.” 

‘*‘ Pray what have you in that great bag thrown 
over your right shoulder ?” 

‘* Dresses, sir, nothing but dresses. I sometimes 
want to come out in a heathen costume, sometimes 
in a Mahometan, and sometimes in a oe I 
can work in one dress and costume as well as in 
another.” 

“T see. But what’s in that bag under your left 
arm, which you hug so closely ?” 

‘“« They are little nettles, sir, with which I fill the 
air, and make the faces of people smart. They are 
commonly known by the name of sneers.” 

‘« What do you do with that long pole in your 
hand ?” 

“‘Oh, I stir up mischief, and rouse up neighbours, 
and by a few pokes can’set the drunkard to shouting, 
and the genteel to scoffing, and the wicked to 
blaspheming. But I am in a hurry, and can’t stop 
to talk all day.” 

‘«* Where are you going in such haste?” 

«Why, sir, I’m going to the next town. I hear 
there is some trouble there with the minister; and 
I am going to put in my pole, and feel sure I can 
drive him out of town.” 

‘Yes, but why do you want to do that?” 

‘* What a simple question! Don’t you see I am 
an enemy to all humbugs, and all priestcraft, and all 
that superstition which men call religion ?” 

‘“‘T see, I see. But what may I call your name, 
if I should ever meet you again?” 

‘* PERSECUTION, sir, old Diabolus Persecution, at 
your service. Don’t you want me to do something 
for you?” 





HASTY WORDS. 


~ HATE Willie Leonard with 
Vv all my heart, Ido! I hope 
I shall never, never see him 
again!” And the angry 
speaker, a boy of some twelve 
> years of age, rushed boisterously 
into his mother’s drawing-room, 
and flung himself, hotand angry, 
into a chair. 
“‘Why, Astley, what is the 
. matter?” asked his sister, looking 
up in some surprise at this burst of angry passion. 
**T thought you and Willie were such good friends. 
What has happened to make you so suddenly change 
your mind ?” 

‘Good friends!” he echoed, disdainfully. ‘Yes, 
we were, but we never shall be again. He thinks, 
because he is older than I, to lord it over me; but 
he shall not—I say he shall not!” 

And the boy stamped violently on the ground, 

“‘Come now, Astley, do not be so angry; I dare 





say it is seme mistake. ‘Tell me all about it; or 
stay—wait until you are calmer, and able to give 
me a cool version of all that has transpired to annoy 
you so much.” 

Astley heeded not the gentle words of his sister, 
as she attempted to soothe his irritation, but con- 
tinued, angrily— 

‘‘He is a nasty, mean, shabby felow! You know 
we were going to make a snow man in front of the 
schoolroom. Well, I and some others had nearly 
completed it, and very hard we worked at it, I can 
tell ze This morning we were there quite early, 
thinking to finish it before school-time. You may 
fancy our yexation on finding that some one had 
knocked it all down. Whilst we were talking about 
it, and wondering who could have done the mischief, 
up comes Willie ard, as coolly as you like, and 
tells us quite calmly (you know his way) that he 
did it accidentally—tumbled over it coming out of 
school. Moonshine! I don’t believe him; and 
because I ventured to hint as much, he got into a 
towering passion, and threatened to thrash me! 
Just asifhe could! Ihate him, Ido! I wish he 
were dead !” 

“Oh, Astley, Astley! you don’t know what you 

ing. What if you never did see him again 

** Nonsense! mind your own business, Ida. You 
are as bad as Willie, taking his part.” 

And Astley sauntered out of theroom. Was there 
something ominous in those hasty words of his, that 
had so shocked Ida? Perhaps so, for he did not feel 

uite at ease, and retired to rest early, hoping to 
sleep away all his uncomfortable impressions. 

Astley opened his eyeson a lovely winter’s morning. 
The pure flakes of snow, unsullied as yet, clothed 
the earth, as it were, with a white velvet mantle; 
— the a and icicles on the trees glittered 
in the sun, resemblin s of unsurpassing lustre. 
Astley hastily arose Ang dressed himeolf, trusting 
he should have time to enjoy a little skating on his 


_way to school, Yesterday’s ill-humour had quite 


away; indeed, I think, had he chanced to 
ave met Willie Leonard, he would have shaken 
hands with him in the most friendly manner. 
Breakfasting was but a slight matter, and away 
started Astley in high spirits, satchel across his 
back, and skates on his arm, whistling snatches of 
some old favourite song. He had gone some little 
distance when he met one of the school-boys, 
running with all his might,-and. looking rather 
scared. 

‘‘ Holloa, Evans, is that you?” cried Astley. 
‘* Where are you off to in such a hurry ?” 

‘< To the doctor’s.” 

** Doetor! what for?” 

But Master Evans was g on his way, and 
he merely pointed his thumb over his shoulder, to 
indicate that medical assistance was required in 
that particular direction. On the edge of a pond, 
the very one to which Astley was directing his 
footsteps, he could plainly distinguish a group of 
boys, and one or two gentlemen. A vague feeling 
of terror took possession of Astley Arnold as he 
gazed; then suddenly rocollecting himself, he started 
forward with the speed of an arrow. Pale, trembling, 
and out of breath, he reached the What if it 
should be——? But he would end this miserable 
suspense, and know the worst. He quickly elbowed 
his way through the crowd, one dreadful idea 
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taking possession of his mind. And oh, horror of 
horrors! what is it that his eyes are resting upon ? 
what sight is that that sends the cold blood rushing 
back, and causes his pulses almost to cease vibrat- 
ing? A gentleman was supporting the dripping 
form of a young boy.. He was perfectly motionless, 
apparently lifeless; his eyes were closed, and the 
dark hair hung, wet and streaming, over the pale, 
high forehead, With clasped hands and straining 
eyes, for a second Astley continued to look on, and 
then, uttering a low sound of intense anguish, he 
rushed forward, and threw himself on the ground 
by the drowned boy. 

‘‘ He is not dead! he cannot be dead!” he said, 
with a burst of sorrow. In vain they tried to soothe 
the distress of the grieving boy—he refused to be 
comforted; his reiterated ery was still, ‘‘He cannot 
be dead!” 

The doctor’s arrival seemed to instil him with 
some hope, and he watched anxiously every motion 
of his face, as he proceeded to examine the drooping 
form. A very short inspection sufficed: he shook 
his head. 

“Ah, poor boy, it is all over with him!” he said, 

“‘'Then I have killed him!” burst forth Astley, 
impetuously. ‘Oh, Willie, Willie, why did I ever 
utter those cruel words!” And, starting up, he 
rushed off, before the little group could recover 
from the effects of the astonishment produced by 
his wild words. Yes, Astley had fled. No matter 
where he went, or what became of him, go he must 
—anywhere to get rid of that fearful picture, to lull 
the stings of an accusing conscience. 

Wearied and exhausted, at length, he sank down 
on a patch of ground, which had been sheltered 
from the snowfall by the thick branches of an 
old holly-tree; and regardless of the bitter cold 
fell into a heavy slumber, And there he was 
discovered hours afterwards, Mr, Ivenhoe, finding 
that he did not answer to his name when the 
school-roll was called, inquired of the boys whether 
any of them had seen him on the road. More than 
one had stood on the brink of the pond when Astley 
had come up, and afterwards started off so abruptly, 
on hearing of Willie Leonard’s death, In some 
alarm Mr. Ivenhoe had instituted a search for the 
truant, and happily with success. The head-master 
questioned the boy kindly, and learned from his own 
lips the story of the preceding day—told, indeed, 
with many bitter tears of repentance. Gently and 
earnestly did Mr. Ivenhoe reason and talk with his 
pupil, and, kneeling down together, they prayed 
that God would make the penitent boy henceforth 
have more contro] over his words and passions. 
Never, never did Astley forget the lesson then 
taught; and when, on the following es Mr. 
Ivenhoe preached a funeral sermon, and touched on 
the necessity of subduing the passions, and exerecis- 
ing a loving and forgiving spirit, that the sun 
might not go down on the wrath of any, Astley 
made new resolutions that, by God’s aid, he would 
begin to watch more closely over himself, and 
strive to lead a new life. Many a time afterwards, 
when hasty words arose to his lips, his memory 
carried him back to the day he had stood by the 
lifeless form of Willie Leonard, and knew that the 
cruel wish, uttered in unguarded anger, had been 
fulfilled to the letter, and he checked the sudden 
impulse to do wrong. 





Are there any of my little readers apt, when in a 
temper; to say, cruel and unkind things to ono 
another? Oh, remember to keep the door of your 
lips, that ye speak not una‘'yisedly. Though the 
rash wish may never actuaily come to pass as in 
Astley’s case, if it has, nevertheless, been formed 
and uttered, it is none the less displeasing to the 
great God, who sees and notes all our thoughts 
and actions, 





THE SABBATHS OF THE YEAR. 


THE FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


“ And it came to pass, that the beggar died, and was carried by the 
angels into Abraham's besom,”—Lake xvi, 22, 


oy 
4 } ERY poor and yery low, 
¥ Hither, thither, to and fro, 
ep) Would the weary beggar go. 


There was no beauty in his face: 
Need and sorrow soon displace 
Kvery lineament of grace. 


Yet sometimes with upturned eyo, 
The beggar’s smile was heavenly, 
Though marked not by the passer-by, 


With bowed form and snow-white hair, 
Who amid the crowd would caro, 
For the poor man standing there ? 


He might faint, and who would heed, 
But a pauper in his need ?— 
This is ever the world’s creed. 


Then the beggar drooped and died, 
No tears were shed, no mourner sighed, 
But he lay there glorified ! 


Glorified to spirit sight, 
While sweet angels, kind and bright, 
Bore him to the land of light. 


But the world, blind as before, 
Saw a pauper—nothing more— 
Dead, at the rich gourmand’s door, 


For they could not hear the wing, 
In its silver rustling, 
Of the angel ministering. 


And the soul they could not see 
From its prison-house set free, 

In God’s great infinity ! 

What was wealth, or what was gold, 
While heaven’s glories manifold, 
Like a sea around him rolled ? 


Perhaps upon the great life-road 
Had he on golden carpets trod, 
He might have mi the smile of God, 
Children, if through trouble lay 
All the ony of your way, 
Heed it not, I boldly say. 

For kind angels as they roam, 
Through the paths of sorrow come, 
Just to meet and lead you home. 
But mid glare of pomp and gold, 
Angels only stray blindfold, 

In a cloud of vapour rolled, 
Would you Ohrist’s salvation see ? 
Little children, pray to be 

Olothéd with humaility. 
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“THE HOLY LAND.” * 


yt " ao pretensions in the class to 
A | Daa which it belongs, and one 
which reflects. considerable 

-< credit upon the Author. It ex- 

ee BE hibits a vast rere of poi al 

eee ~S tion—some of it rather quain 

ee carefully gathered from different 
Peftcan~ sources, judiciously used, and skil- 

ECR fully brought to bear upon the 
author's journey through the Holy Land, various 
places of which are delineated by his pen with a 
painter’s skill. The plan of the work is to give 
vivid descriptions of local scenery, and to inter- 
weave with these the various historical incidents 
which are connected with the different localities. 
As Mr. Dixon pursued his way through Palestine he 
was observant, not only of the natural features of the 
country, but also of habits and customs of the 
people who dwell there—Jews, Greeks, Franks, and 
Arete, Using these observations—asone legitimately 
may, respecting a country where life is stationary, 
and where, as its own proverb says, there is no- 
thing new—to illustrate the past, and to give life to 
the actors in its scenes, he has produced a book of 
travels, which is light, yet reverent; full of informa- 
tion, without a particle of dulness; worthy of the 
perusal of the student who would haye a clear idea of 
what may be called the background of Bible His- 
tory ; interesting to one who has been privileged to 
tread the soil of that sacred country, and who, as he 
reads these pages, will have scenes that his eyes have 
dwelt on recalled to his mental vision with the 
utmost vividness, and thoughts and associations 
suggested which he would gladly have possessed, as 
he stood on the various spots to which they belong; 
while, to the great mass of its readers, who have 
never travelled in body through that land, so 
connected with our best and holiest hopes, but who 
have often, in spirit, roamed through its hills and 
dales, its cities and its villages, this book will 
afford not ‘‘ a little help in figuring to themselves 
the country and the events which occupy so many 
of their thoughts,” and will thus do that which the 
Author professes to haye been his aim. 

He did as we ourselyes haye done when in 
Palestine, he read in the Bible on the spots to which 
they relate every passage connected with each place, 
and, like .o yes, he has been much struck with 
the wonderful light which the Bible and the Holy 
Land shed upon each other, and in the book before 
us has illustrated the one by the other most happily. 

- And with the historical details which are given us 
in the Bible he has interwoven other particulars 
related by the great uninspired Jewish Historians, 
Philo and Josephus, and brought to bear upon 
Gospel times the vast mass of Church tradition to be 
found in such works as those of Quaresmius. He 
has thus done in some measure for the silent years 
and early period of Christ’s life on earth what has 
been so well accomplished for the times of St. Paul 
by Conybeare and Howson, though we think that in 
P , especially in the second volume, the quota- 
tions from the Gospels are too long in these days 


*“ The Holy Land.” By William Hepworth Dixon. Twe 
vols, Chapman and Hall, 1865, 
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of cheap and abundant Bibles, while the Scripture 
narrative is further prolonged by a sort of running 
commentary, which does not particularly elucidate 
the sacred text. With the exception of this, and of 
a few other minor points, on which we need not 
dwell, we cordially commend this book to our 
readers, satisfied that they will rise from its perusal 
with a more clear apprehension of the leading locali- 
ties in the Holy Land, and with a better idea of the 
most striking of its history, from the time 
when the sons of Jebus looked out of their watch- 
towers.on Mount Zion, to the day when the Roman 
Eagles were planted on the towers of David and on 
the site of Solomon’s Temple. 

In these days of open infidelity, when sacred 
things are so often handled in an _ irreverent 
manner, when subtle scepticism underlies much 
beautiful writing respecting the Jews and their 
country, itis a satisfaction, nay, a subject for thank- 
fulness, to meet with a writer who does not lay hold 
of the ark of Gospel narrative in a presumptuous 
way, but, as is the case with the book beforeus, walks 
through the land of sacred song with a thorough 
feeling of reverence, conscious that he is on the 
theatre of the a events in Man’s history, and 
impressed with the conyiction that one should, as 
it were, take off the shoe while following in the 
footsteps of the God-Man from Bethlehem to 
Nazareth, from Capernaum to Jerusalem. Qnce, 
and only once, haye we observed anything which is 
at all at variance with this prevailing tone of the 
book, It is where, from a knowledge of the events 
of the time and the habits of the people, he is filling 
up the sketch which the inspired painter has given 
in his Gospel of the Boyhood of Christ. We think 
that there must be much picturesque truth in his 
description of Jesus, ‘‘ with the axe, the plane, the 
measuring line in His hand, trudging asa Boy at His 
father’s side through these valleys of Zebulun, 
Issachar, and Naphtali, shirking the great cities in 
which they would have found no work for Jew 
carpenters to do, and toiling on the farms and 
in the villages of their own people, among peasants, 
carriers, and fishermen; ”’ but there is something 
repulsive in the thought of the Holy Child ‘‘ going 
about the villages of Galilee, among the followers 
of Judas” of Galilee, who was the chief of a for- 
midable insurrection against the Roman Governor, 
Oyrenius; there can be no authority for such a 
statement, and such a conjecture ought not to be 


made, 

We find, too, an intelligent appreciation of those 
traditions of the country and of the Church which 
point out the localities of many of the incidents of 
the Gospel, and identify them with existing villages, 
towns, and ruins. Thus, Mr. Dixon refuses to 
follow the opinion which would seek for Cana of 
Galilee in a different situation from that in which 
successive ages of Christian pilgrims have found it, 
and he exposes the ignorance and presumption of 
the American, Robinson, who, with much self-suf- 
ficiency set his own opinion against an ancient and 
well-attested tradition, and took every opportunity 
om, 9 at what he is pleased to call ‘‘ Monkish 

egends.” 

On the contrary, Mr. Dixon gives due weight to 
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these sacred stories, which were cherished during 
times of persecution and exile, and handed down 
from father to son, from teacher to pupil, fromreccle- 
siastics to laymen; he sees in the grotto of the church 
at Bethlehem the very place where Christ was born, 
and beneath the dome of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre he can recognise, despite modern theories, 
the spot where occurred the great cardinal fact of 
Christianity. Every one must agree with the re- 
flections which he makes about the guardianship of 
that sacred shrine, and about the scenes of riot and 
religious hate which take place there every year}; 
and when he asks the question, ‘“Why has Providence, 
in its wisdom, taken from our care the custody of 
our most sacred shrines ? ” there are few who will not 
agree with his reply, ‘“‘It is not because we are 
feeble, it is not because we are poor, it is not because 
we are distant and lukewarm. The masters of 
Delhi and Algiers might become the masters of 
Jerusalem in a single week, if it depended solely on 
the assertion of physical power. But we are weak 
in the spiritual charities of brotherhood and for- 
bearance. How long will the Christian nations 
continue to be unworthy of possessing their sacred 
shrines P So long, perhaps, as we Christians have 
so little of Christianity as to forget that we are 
brothers, the guardianship of the Holy Sepulchre 
will be left with the more liberal and impartial 
Turk,” 

But while Mr. Dixon is ready to give to old 
local tradition the value which every unprejudiced 
mind will yield it, especially in a country where there 
was such overwhelming reason to hand down from 
generation to generation the identification of places 
connected with the sayings and doings of Jesus, he 
is keen to detect the tradition of modern manu- 
facture intended to serve for profit and pride, and 
against which the traveller in the East must be on 
his guard, as well as against the ancient coins 
and relics of the country which are imported 
into Alexandria and Jaffa. Thus, after describing, 
with wondrous graphicness, this latter place, so 
thoroughly Eastern, so entirely ancient even in 
its modern buildings—a town without a street, 
a port without a harbour, quay, or jetty; after 
passing, with forlorn spirit, through its hot and 
silent passages: haying walked through the — 
gardens which are outside the town, and inhaled 
the sweet odour which comes on the evening breeeze 
from them, and from the groves of myrtles and 
the soft-leaved limes; having walked along tho 

ath which St. Peter trod when summoned here 

m Lydda on acceunt of the death of Tabitha, and 
sauntered through the market where she bought 
fruit, and where, eighteen hundred years afterwards, 
he gazed with delight upon the heaps of bright and 
luscious fruit such as can be rarely met with any- 
where, he went to look for the place where Dorcas 
was buried. ‘ Of course,” he observes, ‘it was in 
a garden; almost equally of course this garden was 
the property of an American. How soon a young 
people learn to beat the old! Net a house in Jaffa 
1s of greater age than the houses in Soho Square.” 
Often has the town been razed to the ground by 
successive invaders, and buried in its own ruins; 
‘vet an Arab merchant owns the tanner’s house, 
= Ary gaat consul boasts of possessing Tabitha’s 
om » 

Discarding such fond inventions as these, and 
availing himself of the insight which he obtained 





into the manners and customs of the people, Mr. 
Dixon has thrown the light thus obtained upon 
many of the incidents in the inspired record of 
Christ’s life on earth, and to place these 
before us in the vivid reality of every-day life. He 
has thus done for some parts of thé sacred story 
what the recently-formed “ Palestine Exploration 


Society” hope to achieve for the whole, and what 


Lane has accomplished for Modern and 
Wilkinson for Ancient Egypt. He thus places 
before us a vivid picture of the early years of Snrist 
and lifts the hanging mat from the lewan of the 
humble house in Bethany ‘“ where Jesus déigned 
to stay,” and enables us to see itsinterior and simple 
economy. piece of criticism which he offers 
respecting the meaning of this last-named village 
is one which will be acceptable to every traveller 
who has felt a difficulty in accepting El-’Azirtyeh 
as the ancient Bethany: for that name has been 
understood to mean the house ‘or place of dates,” 
and, as its visitor observes the hopelessly barren 
character of the nens,' ledges on which the village of 
Lazarus is situated, he recoils from accepting it as 
the site of a village named from the abundant fruit 
of palm-trees. This, the received explanation of the 
word, was first put forward by Lightfoot, and on 
his authority was adopted by all commentators ; but 
Mr. Dixon shows, from Lightfoot’s own words, that 
in offering this explanation, he was only ‘‘ playing” 
about this word, and that he su seatty aban- 
doned it. Mr. Dixon gives high authority for the 
one which he adopts, ‘‘House of Misery.” In 
accepting this meaning of the term, and in iden- 
tifying the wretched bleak, treeless, tree-incapable 
village of El-’Aziriyeh with Bethany—the home’ of 
Mary, and Martha, and Lazarus—we must indeed 
give up the epithet of the “ olive-bordered way,” 
which the Ohristian poet of our age has atta to 
it; butin its place, we shall have abundant material 
for reflection upon the singular appropriateness of 
such a place for the retreat of Jesus, the Healer of the 
broken heart, from the festive crowds who thronged 
the streets of Jerusalem, and lived in booths on the 
surrounding hills during the feast of Passover. 

The happy way in which our author identifies the 
ruins of the present day in Palestine with the oceur- 
rencesand characters of the Bible, is well illustrated 
by his successful effort at localising the final scene 
in the parable of the Good Samaritan. By much 
ingenious erent + he identifies the ‘‘ inn ” of 
the parable with the Khan Houdjar, now a ruin, 
which stands half-way between Jerusalem and 
Jericho, and thus gives a great and abiding interest 
to this ruined refuge of the wandering Arabs of 
our ror Snr throws an additional tone of reality 
round that tale of brotherly love. To us it specially 
commends itself, for we have ourselves, unconscious 
of what it had been, encamped near the fountain of 
this khan, and listened to the murmur of its waters 
all through a moonlit night, while waiting the 
arrival o the Ohristian Had} m Jerusalem to 
Jordan ; and in its immediate vicinity we have had 
the intense satisfaction of rescuing one of these 
pilgrims, who had strayed teo far into the thicket, 

m. the hands of marauding Arabs, who are always 
on the watch for such opportunities. 

The historical parts of this work are very 
valuable. The account of the struggles of the 
Maccabees is clear and attractive, and the character 
of Herod the Great, his motives and his aims, so 
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necessary to be understood for the right comprehen- 
sion of Gospel history, are laid before us in-a 
masterly way. The relation of the change in the 
tone of the Jewish nation, and the origin of that 
change in the captivity of Babylon, and the sub- 
sequent splitting off of the ee of the 
exiles into the various schools which flourished in 
the times of Christ, with the account of their tenets 
and objects, is well worth the perusal of students 
in theology. But we must not dwell upon these 
parts, lest we should have to omit any specimen of 
the descriptive powers of Mr. Dixon, which, after 
all, are the sparkling gems of his work, and which 
make one regret that he did not give more of them, 
and present us with pictures of such places as 
Samaria and the Lake of Gennesaret. 

The description of the Holy City itself is given 
in a way that reminds one of Ruskin, and we would 
gladly extract it, were it not too long for our 
columns; but we will turn to his picture of the Dead 
Sea, for the truthfulness of which we. can answer, 
though we cannot agree with his estimate of the 
delights of a bathe.in its waters, haying a lively 
recollection of the sickness and uncomfortable sen- 
sations which we experienced after immersion in 


NORTON 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
A BENEVOLENT PROJECT. 


fe ORTON went to his work again as if 
MA, nothing had happened. Ah! what 
ZS he would have given for a glimpse of 
Miss Wilmot! But not till the next 
, Sunday at church was there any 
> chance of seeing her, 
It was a madness, certainly, in Nor- 
ton, the working mason, to give way 
to this passion for one so far above him—a refined lady, 
hedged round by all the prejudices of wealth, education, 
association, and position. His love was hopeless; and 
yet it seemed such sweet sorrow to look up to and love 
oue in whom seemed to him summed up all that was 
beautiful, lofty, and good. It was indeed esteem—a 
feeling that there. was an unspeakable superiority in 
her. And yet did there, I wonder, begin to mingle in 
his thoughts, at times, some far-off shadow of a shadow 
of a hope? . Perhaps the mystery of his birth might yet 
be solved. Perhaps he had been too hasty in assuming 
that he was the son of the rough, loud-voiced, Wiltshire 
uire. 
athe return of Norton had made great commotion in 
the place, _ All the neighbouring gentry were full of 
admiration for him as the hero who had saved Miss 
Wilmot, They were also much interested in the repre- 
sentation of his abilities and character that Dr. Kelson 
had given. 

“Cannot something be done for this fine fellow ?” said 
Sir Henry one day, when a party was dining at the 
Hall. “If we could not get him to college, at all events, 
we could get up enough among us to put him under an 
able tutor for a year or two. I will willingly give fifty 
pounds towards the se i 

“T will give a hundred, aye, or, if need be, two 
hundred,” said Parson Wilmot, “if you think the plan 
you propose would bea good one, Sir Henry.” ’ 

“ And I will give forty,” and “I twenty,” and “J ten,” 
said others, 








————, 


them, ‘It is a strange and memorable. scene, 
High mountains to the east and to the west—the 
heights of Abraham, the crests of Gilead, tho 
mountain of the Temptation; on our right hand, 
the burnt cities of Lot; on our left hand, the ruins of 
Gilgal and Jericho; in our front, the long flat plain 
of sand and ashes, the green fringe of the sacred 
stream, and, slanting across that river, the ford over 
which Joshua and on which Jesus was 
baptised by John, Not a cloud flecks the sky, not 
a breath stirs the air, not a ripple moves the lake, 
No voice of bird, no hum of insect breaks the 
oppressive hush, Pitiless streams the light upon 
these blinding sands.. Here and there, along the 
shore, lie stems and boles of trees, old giants torn 
by floods from the Jordan banks, dashed down into 
the Sea of Salt, tossed back in storms. from its 
angry clutch, steeped thick with brine, and left to 
peel and whiten. As we strip to bathe, two vultures, 
gnawing at a dead camel, scream and soar into the 
air, wheel, cry, and sink upon one of these skeleton 
trunks, fixing their fiery eyes on a vision of white 
flesh, and never slackening that vampire gaze 
7 long as we plash and plunge round the rocky 
e,” 


PURNELL. 


It was finally agreed that dear old Miss Drame, 
who was the angel of charity in the neighbourhood, 
should call on the gentry who were not present, and 
give them an opportunity of joining in the scheme. 
Norton got scent of what was being done. This will 
never do,” he said. “I must put a stop to this at once.” 
So, in the evening he donned his Sunday clothes, and 
went down the village to Miss Drame’s. 

Miss Drame was a little lady of most aristocratic man- 
ners, She had some remote connection with the family 
of a duke, which she. neyer forgot. Once or twice in 
life she had visited the family of her exalted kinsman, 
and seemed to bear with her for ever afterwards an atmo- 
sphere of aristocratic dignity. And yet she was a most 
excellent creature. Her heart was open to every suffer- 
ing of her fellow-creatures. Her house was a station at 
which all the beggars called ; and as she was constantly 
visiting her poorer neighbours, innumerable were the 
ways in which they imposed on her simplicity, and drew 
money from her abused charity. 

When Miss Drame heard that Norton wished to see 
her, much as she admired him, she could not think of 
meeting him in her. own parlour. ‘That would have been 
too condescending. So she requested him to be shown 
into what she called the “ servants’ hall,’ which was used 
as the sewing and ironing room, 

Here, after Norton had been kept. properly waiting, 
Miss Drame came sailing in, 

** How do you do, Norton Purnell? I am very glad 
to see you; sit down, pray.” Miss Drame remained 
standing. “We are all very glad, I am sure, that this 
false and wicked accusation against you has been—has 
been counteracted. And Tam sure, we are all obliged 
to you for saving Miss Wilmot, the daughter of our vere- 
rated pastor, T think you will find us grateful, Norton 
Purnell.” 

* Tam sure, Lam much obliged to you, ma’am, for your 
kind expressions; but in saving Miss Wilmot £ only did 
what any one in my place would have done,” 

© It is very proper, quite night, for you to say so; but 
it is also quite right for your friends to show their grati- 
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tude to you; and I think the rich are always glad to show 
their kind feelings towards—towards the working classes.” 

“Tt is about this that I have taken the liberty to come 
to speak to you, ma’am. But I hardly know how to 
begin; because I may have been misinformed.” 

“Oh, I dare say you have heard of the little effort a few 
of our friends are making to mark their sense of your 
proper behaviour. Ah, Norton Purnell, 1 was only saying 
to my friend Mrs. Wilmot, this very morning, what a 
blessing it is that there is the arrangement of different 
classes—rich and poor. It gives the rich the opportunity 
of exercising their benevolent feelings, and the poor the 
opportunity of looking up with gratitude and respect.” 

Norton was too much accustomed to this aristooratio 
doctrine to be annoyed by it from Miss Drame. He 
bowed his head, and said, “ Well, about this project, 
ma’am. I must beg your kind heart not to be offended 
with me. I assure you I do feel both gratitude and 
respect for the feelings which have prompted it, but 
I want now to beg of you the further kindness to put a 
stop to it. I cannot, indeed, think of accepting a reward 
for a simple act of duty.” 

“Your feelings do you credit, Norton Purnell; but 
you must not carry them too far. You must let me 
overrule you in this matter.” 

“ Indeed, I could not; I could not, indeed, Miss 
Drame. I should sink in my own respect for ever,” 

“Oh, Norton Purnell, I am afraid you are now giving 
way to a spirit of pride! I do not think that is the 
spirit I used to teach you at the Sunday-school— to 
order yourself lowly and reverently to all your betters.’” 

“ Now, Miss Drame, put it to yourself, Suppose you 


had a brother, who had just done what I have done, 
would you not blush for him if he had allowed himself 
to receive a reward?” 

“ My brother!” said Miss Drame, almost shocked at 
this comparison : “my brother, you see, would—would be 
a gentleman, and that would make all the difference.” 


“Do you remember, Miss Drame, years and years ago, 
when I was a child, and you were explaining to our class 
the words, ‘Look not every man on his own things, but 
every man also on the things of others, and you said if 
all of us always put in practice these words we should 
be true ladies and gentlemen, however poor we were? ” 

“Did [ really? Dear me, dear me!” 

“ Yes, ma’am, you did; and I never forgot that lesson : 
and I have tried, though a poor man, to cherish ever the 
feelings, and emulate the conduct, of a gentleman.” 

* Dear me, dear me!” said Miss Drame, feeling hope- 
less in this, to her, new situation, and yet with a feeling 
of moisture in her eyes that her words, years ago, should 
have awakened a spirit which she could not but admire. 
“ Well, well, I am sure I don’t know what to do. It 
won’t de to throw the generous gifts of your friends in 
their faces. Oh, do think again, Nort—Mr, Purnell,” 
rising in respect as the interview was prolonged, and 
feeling, somehow, uncomfortable that she had. not 
received Norton in the drawing-room. 

Norton reflected for some time, and at last said, “I 
see one way out of the difficulty. If my friends really 
wish to show their kind feelings towards me, they may 
do it in this way. Let them devote the subsoription 
tewards building and furnishing a working man’s library 
and reading-room in Chilton, where our villagers may 
meet and read; or gossip, if they please, instead ef going 
to the public-house. I should vans such a thing more 
than a personal gift.” 

Miss Prame thought fora minute or two, and then 
said, * Well, we must try and see whether it can be done, 
if you wish it. I honour your spirit, indeed I de, Mr. 
Purnell, though I am afraid I’m toe old-fashioned te 
take up your new-fangled notions about educating the 
working classes. I am rather afraid yet of making them 
discontented with their station, and leading them to 





despise their betters. And now, Mr. Purnell, sit still, I 
beg, and I will send in a tray with some refreshments. 
Now, you must not say no. Come, come, I shall be 
offended if you refuse.” 

Norton could not withstand this appeal; he smiled, 
and waited for the promised tray. 

By the door at which Miss Drame had disappeared, 
and which she had left unclosed, came hopping in a 
tame raven, He startled Norton by a hoarse croak, and 
then, perching himself on the back of a chair, heartily 
amused him by the droll way in which he turned to 
him first one eye and then the other, as if to inspect 
him, Presently A seemed to pronounce that the inspec- 
tion was satisfactory by another loud croak; and then 
turned to look about the room, as if searching for some- 
thing. He soon detected a needlebox, that the needle- 
woman had left on the table. In a moment he made a 
swoop upon it, and carried it off in his beak. 

When the servant appeared with the tray, Nerton 
mentioned what had happened. 

“Qh, the nasty brute,” said Mary, not displeased to 
have the excuse to stay and have a little gossip with 
Norton ; “ I’d twist its neck, if I could have my way. I 
don’t think it’s lucky to have such a creature about the 
house. I’m downright skeered at him sometimes, and 
can’t help fancying that there’s summut in the bird as 
shouldn’t be there. It’s my belief he understands every- 
thing we say, as if he were a Christian. And then he’s 
such a mortal thief; why, would ye believe it, the ether 
day he hopped down into the cellar after Robert, when 
he went to draw some ale. Robert put the jug under 
the tap, and left the beer to run, Well, while Robert’s 
eye was turned, I declare if that thief of a raven hadn’t 
hopped on the tap, picked off the key, and flown away 
with it. We heard such a row presently. Robert, like 
a orazy man, calling some one to help him. We all 
rushed down, thinking he had seen something; and 
there he was, standing in the cellar, and over his shoes 
in beer, and all the while he was stuck with his. thumb 
in the tap, trying to stop it, and the beer were a-stream- 
ing down like a waterspont all round his. hand, and 
spurting up into his face. Oh, lor! I thought I should 
have died with laughing at the sight. And the lots of 
things that raven have stole nobody would believe. . I 
declare he’d steal the teeth out of your very head, if 
they were loose.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
ON SEARCH AGAIN. 


Norton went home thinking about the raven, and his 
pilfering habits, and this train of thought seemed to 
awaken, as it were, some long-forgotten dream about a 
raven, He tried to recollect what it was, but could not. 
At last it flashed upon him that his Aunt Trimble had 
kept a tame raven when he was a child, and of which he 
had entertained a mortal terror. Then he turned to think- 
ing of the mystery of his birth, the mother-of-pearl box, 
and the letter, and their wonderful disappearance. 

It was not strange that these, his waking thoughts, 
should take shape in dreams. The image of the raveu 
seemed to haunt him through the night, in many a 
vague and changing vision. At last, towards morning, 
his thoughts seemed to take a more settled character. 
He was at the house of his aunt, Jane Trimble, at Bath. 
There he thought he saw, lying pale and dead upon the 
bed, a beautiful lady, who, he had no doubt, was his 
mother. Beside her, on a little table, was a little 
mother-of-pearl box, which contained, Norton was sure, 
the document of his birth, Presently there came in 
at the window a raven, whieh Norton recognised as the 
pet that had been kept at the house im Scrymour Street 
when he was a child, and used to be at once his wonder 
and terror. In a moment the bird had hopped upon 
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the table, and taken the box in his beak, and flown off for we shall have a nice pee of roast pork for dinner, 


with it through the open window. Norton imagined that 
he made innumerable efforts to follow the raven, but 
something or other constantly prevented him. He could 
not move his limbs to get down-stairs. Then he lost him- 
self in a dark passage, and could not get out. Then the 
door into the garden was barred, and he could not open 
it. And when, at last, he arrived at the place which he 
had fixed upon as the raven’s nest, it could not be found. 

Norton awoke and rubbed his eyes. In a moment the 
truth presented itself to him. His mind had been pur- 
suing in a dream the thread of thought which he had 
begun when awake, and had been reasoning on old re- 
collections. Yes, Aunt Jane had kepta raven, he believed, 
at the time of his mother’s death. Was it possible he 


could be the thief who had stolen the secret of his birth:? | 


It was getting light; Norton rose and dressed himself. 
Ruth, hearing him, also slipped down, to light a bit of 
fire, and get him a cup of coffee before he started, as she 
supposed, for work. 

“ Mother,” said Norton, “I am not going to work. 
Send over and tell Uncle Will that I shall not be with 
him to-day, nor perhaps to-morrow. © I must go over to 
Bath. I can’t tell you anything about it, but—but it 
has come to me in a dream, if I must tell the truth, that 
I shall find out something to-day that will clear up the 
mystery, and tell me who [ am.” 

“ Norton!” said Ruth, with pale face and awe-struck 
manner—“in a dream?” and then coming nearer, she 
whispered, “ Have she appeared to thee, then ? ” 

“She, whom do you mean ?” 

“Oh, Norton! thy mother have appeared to me two 
or three times’since she died. Yes, I have seen her as 
plain as I do see you this moment.” 

“No, no; she has not appeared to me; but let me 
go now, I am too anxious to taik. Something tells me 
that when I come home again I shall have something 
important to tell you.” 

Norton seemed to fly rather than walk over the many 
hills that lay between Chilton and Bath; and yet, oh! 
how long the way appeared! At length arrived, he walked 
into the servants’ hall which Mr. and Mrs. Trimble used 
as their sitting-room, in Scrymour Street, just as they 
were at breakfast. 

“Mercy, Norton!” said his aunt, putting down 
the teapot, frightened at the sight of his pale and 
anxious face; “what’s the matter? there’s somebody 
dead ; I’m sure there is, or you would not be here so 
early as this.” 

“Oh, no,” said Norton, feeling it was necessary to put 
some check upon himself: “ there’s nothing the matter. 
I am come into Bath for a little business, and I thought 
I would just run down and see how you were.” 

“ Oh, dear! I am so glad! I wor so scared when I saw 
ye! it give me quite a turn. But draw a chair, and sit 
down, and let me give ye a cup o’ tea. Why, love ye, I 
am so-glad to see ye good-now. And how yeu’ve grown, 
to be sure! why, I should not have known ye! And 
how be they all at Chilton ? Ruth, and Aaron, and 
Betsy, and the rest ? ” 

Norton scarcely knew what he answered to these and 
other inquiries of the kind-hearted aunt. He was 
planning how he should compass his purpose of searching 
the garden, 

“Come, you don’t eat,” said Mrs. Trimble; and she 
bustled about to see if she could not get something more 
tempting for him, now bringing him some cold fowl, 
and then ordering the servant to fry some ham and eggs ; 
and then again remembering that there were some nice 
pickled herrings in the larder, she brought them out ; so 
that if Norton had eaten all that she would have forced 
upon him, he might have been a martyr to indigestion 
for the rest of the year. 

“Oh, I’m so glad,” said she, “ that you’ve come to-day» 
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with sage and onions, and apple sauce! There, don’t it 
make your mouth water? It do mine.” 

Fortunately, Norton was not obliged to reply to all the 
talk of his hospitable aunt. He saw, to his dismay, in 
looking through the hall-window into the garden, that 
there were some workmen there, with long ladders 
against the house, repairing the roof. He could not 
make his search under the eye of these men, for if he 
were unsuccessful they might pursue his search, and 
discover his secret when he was absent. Oh! what was 
he to do? How could he wait through the long hours ? 
Looking at the ladders, he asked what the men were 
doing, and how long they had been at work, and whether 
they went home to dinner. 

He thus learnt that the men left every day at one 
o’clock for an hour. He must wait till that time, and 
then invent some excuse for getting up to an ivied 
chimney of an‘old stable which stood at the bottom of 
the garden, and which looked to him a very likely place 
for the raven’s store. In the meantime he sought what 
information he could about the old bird. 

A canary, singing in the window, gave the occasion. 

* You have always a pet, I think, aunt, have you not ? 
I think, if I remember rightly, you had a pet when I 
was a little child. It was a tame raven, was it not?” 

* Ah, yes! poor old Timothy. I was very sorry when 
he came to grief. The painters had been tarring the 
back of the house to keep out the wet, and had left a 
great tub of tar, and poor Timothy, he thought it was a 
bath; and so in he flumps, and he could not get out 
again. I could have cried my eyes out for him. 
Ah! he was a funny bird, he was. He, and the cat, 
the mother of Kitty, ‘as'is now lying on the hearth, 
have had many a tussle together, and poor old Kitty, in 
one of their bittles, she lost an eye. But he wasa terrible 
thief, stealing my thimbles and scissors, and even money 
if I put it down on the table; and where he used to hide 
them we could never find out, for he was so cunning 
that he would never fly straight to his hiding-place, for 
any one to see him. Ah, he was a clever bird! ” 

orton got off from his aunt as soon as possible, 
promising to return to dinner. He thought he would 
roam about Bath, and occupy his attention as well as he 
could till one o'clock. 

So passing from King Street he went through one of 
the narrow lanes in which Bath abounds. He saw many 
ill-looking fellows some with black eyes and swollen 
faces, hanging about’; bold-faced women, lounging and 
talking in groups at the doors. But he only half 
noticed what he saw. His thoughts were elsewhere. 
Down one lane and through another he slowly walked, 
thinking out plans and pondering matters, until he left 
the houses behind him, and strolled along the river-side. 
But the suspense with which he was vexed did not 
allow -of any enjoyment of the scene; and the time 
dragged slowly and heavily along. At length the chimes 
warned him to turn homewards. 

He hastily dispatched his dinner, and then told his 
aunt and uncle that he was anxious to get some of the 
ivy leaves that grew on the branches near the top of 
the stable chimney, ‘They were of a different sort, he 
said—and that was true—from those on the ivy that 
clung to the wall. So James went with him, and 
helped him to put up a ladder, Norton mounted with 
beating heart. He gathered some of the leaves, and 
then searched as if for sparrows’ nests. He looked 
among the ivy in every direction for a hole in the wall, 
but could see none. He was about to descend with a 
sad heart, when he thought he saw a fissure nearly 
closed by a stem of ivy growing over it. He tore away 
the stem, and there was a considerable opening. He 
putin hishand, It was—it was the raven’s store. 

(To be continued), 
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N a former paper I spoke of the first 
chapter of the Pentateuch as con- 
taining a cosmogony—that is to say, | 
the history of the construction of the | 
cosmos, of that order or arrangement 
of material things which we 
‘*the heaven and the earth,” or, in 
dry scientific language, “the material 
universe.” It may seem unreason- 

; able to object to a description of the 
XY) contetits of the chapter, which pro+ 
(3 bably agrees exactly with the im- 


pression uced upon the minds of 

\ most readers; but, in truth, if I may 

Gs coin a still harder word than cosmogony, 

I. should be disposed to describe the con- 

tents of the chapter in question rather 

as an anthropogony—that is to say, the 

history of the construction of man, I hold this 

to be the more correct description, because it is 

manifest that man is the point in which the whole 

chapter culminates: the heaven and the earth, and 

all that is in them, look forward to the last created 

being, man, as the completion and crown of the 

work, and as the creature in whose existence that 

of all other creatures finds its meaning and ex- 
planation. 

I should have had more hesitation in introducing 
such a word as “‘anthropogony” into my discussion 
of the wisdom of the Pentateuch, if it had not 
been so like a term now in common use—namely, 
“anthropology.” Recent scientific investigations 
and discoveries haye caused, of late, an extraor- 
dinary amount of curiosity as to the past history of 
man: this past history, and, as connected with that 
history, the relation in which man stands to other 
animals, has been deemed of sufficient importance 
to constitute a science, or an ology, by itself: and, 
doubtless, there is a wide and very interesting field 
of investigation open; and the field, if worked in a 
true scientific spirit, cannot fail to yield valuable 
fruit. But it ought to be borne in mind that the 
very name, ‘‘anthropology,” seems to imply the 
science of man in a higher sense than any that can 
be realised by the Bi 2 of physical science. 
Whatever may be the derivation of that remark- 
able Greek word, anth , or **man,” there seems 
to be no doubt that it has for its root some word 
which signifies ‘‘ upward,” and which, at least, 
suggests the higher faculties and destinies of the 
creature who bears the name. And certainly man 
in his high pre-eminence aboye the rest of creation, 
man as we contemplate him in the noblest specimens 
of manhood that we have seen or heard about—not 
to speak of that One pattern of manhood in whom 
the whole race is exalted and glorified—man in 
that highest character in which alone he deserves 
to be classed as altogether a creation per se, can 
never be understood and — by the anato- 
mical comparison of his skeleton and skull with 
those of gorillas and chimpanzees, or by any other 
analogous process. The true secret of anthropology 





must, after all, be sought in the opening chapter of 
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the Pentateuch. They who have spent most time 
in demonstrating the analogy which exists between 
men and apes, ought beyond others to be thankful 
that the book which we commonly call “‘ the Word 
of God” opens with the most pointed and eloquent 


call | assertion of that most comfortable truth, that, 


whatever may be the 
men and other animals, 
is own image.” 

I hope it will not be supposed that the writer of 
this paper has any narrow jealousies concerning 
science, whether anthropological or of any other 
kind. That peculiar branch of investigation which 
the anthropologists have chosen for themselves, no 
doubt, is one upon which people in general may be 

rdoned for looking with something of a shy 

eeling; it is not altogether pleasant to have one’s 

connection with such very discreditable parties as 
apes and monkeys made a subject of learned dis- 
cussion. Many people in good circumstances have 
a weakness concerning poor relations; and the apes 
and monkeys are, perhaps, the poor relations of the 
human race: we are willing to be kind to them; 
and when we go to visit them we take some pro- 
visions with us, and give them good cheer; but in 
_ society we are mum about the cousinship. 

ell, the Spa, at are more honest, and 
are determined to acknowledge all kindred that 
can be fairly claimed. Be it so; but, after all, let 
us om + cor we we _ a blood and 
a gen Ww an ogical investigations 
cannot rm and the wisdom of the Pentateuch, 
regarded as the foundation-stone of religion and 
morals, may be seen in the manner in which this 
blood and this genealogy are put forward at its 
earliest page. fay man may claim for himself 
the first li in that genealogy which we find in 
the Gospel of St. Luke, and may bring the list of 
his fathers to that sublime termination—*‘ which 
ba the son of Adam, which was the son of 

I have sometimes thought that the double view 
of man’s place in creation—what we may call the 
religious view and the scientific view—may be 
paralleled by a case familiar to the experience of us 
all, When a child ni tong 4 Meroe me — 
opening question is probably, ‘‘ Who ie you?” 
anil thie aaawee is, «God ;” or when the child in its 
curiosity asks whence it has come, it is probably 
told that God made it. After a timo the child 
knows more of the relation in which it stands to 
its parents—more of its physical origin; but it 
does not throw away its earlier teaching—it does 
not say that the theory of its Divine origin was a 
pious fraud, or in any way fabulous or untrue; 
rather the child must still search for its real origin, 
and find its true destiny, in the light of that sen- 
— ,‘* God the Father made me, and all the 
world.’ 

But to return to the Pentateuch. The Divine 
poem, if I may venture to call it so, which culmi- 
nates in the creation of man, has this remarkable 
feature, that it gives us an account of the feeling of 
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satisfaction with which the great Creator of all 
surveyed the things which he had created. In 
examining with reverence the wisdom of the Pen- 
tateuch, in looking for these features which seem 
chiefly to mark it as a book well fitted for the 
moral and religious education of the Hebrews first, 
and then of the whole human race, it seems to me 
that the last verse of the first chapter must be 
regarded as very emphatic; indeed, it would seem 
as if the great weight and emphasis of this verse 
had determined those who divided the Scriptures 
into chapters to make the break here, instead of 
making it three verses further on, which for certain 
reasons would haye appeared to bea better arrange- 
ment: ‘“‘God saw everything that he. had made, 
and, behold, it was very good.” The picture here 
raised before our eyes is surely very magnificent: 
a perfect creation, and the Creator pronouncing it 
perfect. How those persons, who desire to measure 
and criticise the first chapter of Genesis as a rude 
attempt at a scientific theory, would interpret this 
passage, is more than I know, but certainly no 
language could well be stronger as a protest against 
such measurement and such criticism, or could 
point more clearly to the great moral aim and 
purpose which underlies and viyifies the whole of 
the opening of the Pentateuch. 

Perhaps the effect of the passage, to which refer- 
ence has just now been made, is heightened by that 
which follows. I have spoken of the first three 
verses of the second chapter being so connected 
with the first that they might well have been in- 
cluded in that chapter. They contain the remark- 
able account of God resting on the seventh day ; 
and the phrase at once shows us how inadequate 
any theory of successive ages of geological change 
is to interpret completely the six days of creation, 
and also proves (if any additional proof be wanted 
that the language in which the creation is describe 
transcends ordinary language, and isto be regarded 
as giving us a peep—and only a peep—into a ae 
terious region of Divine operation, which neither 
can human mind comprehend, nor can human lan- 
guage fully describe. God rested; and when the 
Jews desired to press upon our Lord unreasonable 
views of that sabbath, whose character depended 
upon this Divine rest, he replied boldly, ‘‘My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” It is, in 
fact, clear that there can be no rest, in the sense of 
cessation of action, on the part of him “in whom 
we live and move ;” all power comes from him as 
the source of power, all motion from him as the 
origin of motion, all sustentation of life from him, 
the first Author and Fountain of life; hence rest, 
when the word is applied to the Creator, is some- 
thing different from édleness ; and perhaps the full 
meaning of the term it may be impossible to 
express ; but there is one view of the phrase, ‘‘ God 
rested on the seventh day,” which it may be well 
to note, because it seems to indicate the far-stretch- 
ing wisdom of this early book of revelation. The 
whole spirit of the passage, in which the phrase 





occurs, seems to point out the finality (so to speak) 
of the creation as completed in man: according to 
scientific theories of development (I say nothing of 
the truth or falsehood of such theories), there seems 
to be no reason why man should not develop into 
something else—why he should not, if a sufficient 
time be given, change in the future as he is 
believed to have done in the past. Now God’s rest 
seems to cut away this notion: it seems to say that, 
so far as this world is concerned, when God’s crea- 
tive power had added one work to another, until 
man appeared upon the globe, then God rested from 
that effort of creation: the birth was complete, and 
the offspring was very good; henceforth there was 
abundance of work to be done, but it was of a dif- 
ferent kind. It was not the adding of any new 
members to the mundane family, it was the govern- 
ment of that family as already established in the 
world; and we seem to find in the assurance that 
God saw that his six days’ work was very good, and 
then rested, the assurance of the finality of tho 
creation as culminating in the human race, which 
the heart of man, wearied by curious speculations 
as to the earth, and as to ourselves, most earnestly 
and even sadly longs to find. 

I have now said all that I wish to say con- 
cerning the opening of the Pentateuch—from the 
commencement to chap. ii., yer. 3. Of course the 
reader will regard what has been offered to him 
rather as suggestive of a mode of looking upon the 
passage, than as attempting to exhaust all that 
might be said. I cannot but believe that any one 
who studies the passage fairly, and regards it as the 
preface to God’s spiritual dealings with us his 
creatures, which it manifestly is intended to be, 
and not as an anticipation of scientific discoveries, 
which it is as manifestly not intended to be, will 
come to the conclusion that there never was any 
age of the world in which the teaching contained 
in the opening of the Book of Genesis was more 
necessary and more valuable than it is now. It is 
not a substitute for science, much less is it anta- 
gonistic to science; it belongs to a sphere of thought 
which is outside the sphere of science; and they 
haye the same centre, even God himself; but 
one is greater than the other, and therefore they 
can neyer clash. Moreover, it is only the few 
fayoured minds to whom the discoveries of science 
are accessible, and many of the most remarkable 
discoveries are to ordinary minds absolutely unin- 
telligible; but the wisdom of God speaks to the 
simple, and every one can understand that magni- 
ficent account of the creation of his race in the 
image of God, upon which his dignity as a man 
rests, and upon which his hopes of a glorious future 
ultimately depend. ‘The discoveries of science are 
wonderful, beautiful, profitable; but the revelation 
of the opening of the Pentateuch is not only won- 
derful, beautiful, profitable, it is absolutely indis- 
pensable ; and in the manner in which it is given 
we recognise, without difficulty, the Divine and 
merciful wisdom of Him who gaye it, 
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LIFE’S SEARCH. 


wt ITH sickening heart, with dizzying | Tis happiness the bad man seeks, 


© brain, Grubbing the oft-turned clods of sin; 
I cast around my weary eye, And though he fails he still must try, 
WM I cannot find the thing I want; And watches aye with eager eye 
And yet I feel my spirit pant When Satan some new furrow breaks, 
be $} Along the world in utter pain, If haply there the gem might lie. 
For something that it will not grant. 
Accurs’d deception’s bitter root 
{¢ And not my panting heart alone Grows rank upon our fallen race, 
Is weeping, millions weep with me; Poor Adam still believes the lie ; 
Yon sun through all the dreary years He hears—‘“ Thou shalt not surely die,” 
That roll adown this yale of tears, Then blindly grasps the deathful fruit, 
When deathly trance of night has flown, Charmed by the serpent’s glittering eye. 
That spirit-cry of anguish hears. 
. and’ fal j But, ah! the flames of hot desire 
Sorrow, in dar ee eee rt } Consume the bitter dregs of life, 
Pursues the joy we strive 2 wn, a Burning before his bursting eyes, 
In wari dance and gong she E RAVER Red vengeance lights the darkening skies, 
pt eA a i And fat on passion’s hellish fire, 
A fell disease that downward drives, Ho Sepia he wong See eis See 
Frail man! deceiving and deceived— 
Nature’s dark son, her wayward child— 
Madly the boon of life foregoes, 
Forgetful of the blood that flows ; 
His God was not, is not, believed, 
The bitter spring of all his woes. 


And in excess of joy the woe 

That strikes us through and through is near, 
Tis not, yet ’tis reality, 

This glare of life, this phantasy 

That wildly dashes to and fro, 

In change, yet in monotony. 


Man, hunting round with.panting breath O Light of Heay’n! arise and shine 

For pleasure’s rare exotic plant, Upon our dark bewildering way— 

With high pulsations in his heart, Shine on thy truth, so full and free, 

With secret pang and feverish start, Shine in our hearts that we may see ; 
Wand’ring amid the flowers of death, | Let Faith and Hope, twin stars divine, 

For honey sucks the poisoned dart. Light up the gloom and lead to Thee. J. H, 
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THE FRIENDS OF JESUS. 


XY HAT great condescension and , unto me.” He permits us to draw near him at 
‘2M kindness are expressed in | all times, to spread our most minute affairs before 
these words of Jesus—‘‘I/| him; he indulges us to walk with him, to live in 
have called you friends!” | his house, to sit at his table. Such ‘honour haye 
When we consider our own | all his saints,” 

® meanness and unworthiness, Jesus also honours his friends with his confidence. 
and his greatness and goodness, we | He says, ‘‘ Henceforth I call you not servants; for 
© are led to exclaim, ‘‘ Lord, what is | the servant knoweth not what his lord doeth: but 
T have called you friends; for all things that I have 
andthesonof man, that thouvisitest | heard of my Father I have made known unto you.” 
Ki him?” But he.ts mindful of us; | When alone, he expounded all things to his dis- 
ho does visit us; he calls us his friends. Profes-| ciples; he manifested himself unto them, and not 
sions and realities are the same with him; and if! unto the world. And so now, ‘‘ The secret of the 
he calls us friends, we may expect from him all | Lord is with them that fear him; and he will show 

that the most perfect friendship can ensure. them his coyenant.” 

The distance and ceremonies which may be neces- | Whenever friendship is founded on proper prin- 
sary in the approach of others are all laid aside | ciple, reproof will be found to be one of its duties, 
with a friend; the heart, the arms, the house are | and privileges, too. And so Jesus says, ‘‘ As many 
all open to him. And does Jesus keep us at a| as I love, I rebuke and chasten.” Asa friend he 
distance? His language is inyitation—‘‘ Come | will counsel and guide us. How pleasing it is, in 
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times of doubt and perplexity, to receive aid from 
the experience and judgment of another, whom we 
know is concerned for our welfare! But he is ‘‘ the 
Counsellor.” He is a light to them that sit in 
darkness: a dissolyer of doubts. ‘‘ The meek will 
he guide in judgment: and the meek will he teach 
his way ;” and they that follow it will find it to be 
pleasantness and peace. 

There can be no real friendship unless we make 
the pains and pleasures of our connections our own 
—rejoicing when they rejoice, and weeping when 
they weep. But, oh, what a sympathising friend 
is Jesus! In all our affliction he is afflicted... To 
exemplify this he assumed our nature. He became 
a man that he might be a friend. 

“He chose a life of sorrow here below, 

That he might feel the weight of human woe, 

Touched with our weakness; oh, what wondrous love! 

Far, far our poor and sinful thoughts above.” 

If Jesus calls us friends, he will give us all the 
assistance and succour that we need. . He ‘will 
never leave us nor forsake us;” he has emphati- 
cally said, ‘‘I will be with thee in trouble;” and 
his people have always found him a present help 
when every other resource has failed. Some may 
really feel for us, yet be unable to help us; but 
nothing is too hard for the Lord, 

A dying believer was asked, ‘‘Do you feel. that 
there is a gracious Friend near to support and 
comfort you in this hour of weakness?” ‘With 





The feeble voice ceased; but those unspoken 
volumes were written on that glowing countenance, 
The sweet peace and holy joy which illumined those 
wasted features. told what the tongue refused to 
utter, Yes, dear reader, Jesus is a tried friend—a 
precious friend—precious through all the changing 
scenes of life; and oh, how precious in the hour of 
death! When our flesh and our heart shall fail, he 
will be the strength of our heart, and our portion 
for ever. 

Thus the blessed Saviour treats his friends. How 
do his professed, followers treat him? Have we 
never betrayed a want of confidence in him? Have 
we never been ashamed of him, or denied him 
before men ?., Haye we not often preferred our own 
ease and honour to his cause and glory? We can 
make him no adeqnate returns for his goodness; 
but have we made him any. suitable returns ? 

We were strangers, enemies by wicked works, 
seers Watt his wrath should come upon us as 
the children of disobedience, What, then, should 
be our self-abasement, our gratitude? Surely the 
memory of his goodness should incite us to recom- 
mend him all the day long to others, The sense of 
his great mercies should constrain us to present 
ourselves ‘‘@ living sacrifice, holy and acceptable, 
which. is our reasonable service.” Nothing less 
than obedience to his will is required of us. It is 
not enough that we hear it, and read it, and talk of 
it, and, profess it; we must do it. He says, ‘‘ Ye 


much earnestness, while gasping for breath, she re- | are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command 


plied, ‘‘Oh, yes! Heis very, very near, Precious 
Saviour! I could tell you—yolumes of him—if I 
could only speak.” 


you.” Let each one ask, in the a 9 of true 
abagianen, “‘Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
° ” 
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THE CHRISTIAN GENTLEMAN. 
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2 >} —eareat ERE the question, ** What 
PG ¥3 makes a gentleman ? ” pro- 
EC 2 \, posed off-hand to a succes- 
bY: sion of intelligent folk, the 
4y chances are that it would 
> beget a deal of hesitation in giving 
any answer, and diversity in the 
‘ answeis actually rendered. For 
LK although the terms *‘ gentlemanly” 
and “gentlemanlike” are in familiar 
use to denote qualities and actions 
that are esteemed praiseworthy or graceful, they are 
terms not always—perhaps one might say, not often— 
used in a clear and uniform sense. On the contrary, 
their employment is, for the most part, marked bya 
kind of random vagueness. In the conscious grasp 
and experience, both of those who utter them and of 
those to whom they are addressed, they sometimes 
fail to symbolise a distinct idea, or (what is vastly 
more mischievous) they cover some positive miscon- 
ception. It may be worth while to bestow a measure 
of heedful regard upon this subject, if, peradventure, 
any help may thus be given in clearing away obscurity 
and error, and bringing into view a just and well- 
defined idea as to what is verily implied in the ques- 

tion that has been started. 
There are some who, at the very outset, will object 
to the form of the question, on the score that your 
true gentleman is born, not made. This may mean 





one of two things: either that the character of one’s 
descent, as being known and worthy—which is im- 


plied in the common phrase as to “ the ion of a 
grand father”—forms the be-all and end-all of this 
matter; or that native endowment, as distinguished 
from the effects of up-bringing and station, is the one 
reliable element that ought to count. The objector 
may be allowed his choice of ground, for neither posi- 
tion is tenable. Both views take in a certain amount 
of truth, but neither of them comprises the whole. 
They have severally an intimate bearing upon the sub- 
ject, but, although relevant, they are not exhaustive. 
Neither can exclude the other, nor a great many con- 
siderations beside. 

To be born we an ene family is an advan- 
tage no person of sense and candour will disparage. It 
is only prejudice or folly of the rankest sort that will 
echo’the vulgar cry, “ Stemmata quid faciunt !”— 
who cares for musty = ees and old-world genea- 
logies!  ** We have Sirstain to our father” was a 
just reason for thankfulness, though it gave no excuse 
for presumption. Among high and low the principle 
of this boast constantly asserts itself. To be come of 
decent parents is a vaunt that may sometimes be 
heard from the poorest: the right to make it is a 
es they warmly cherish, and will suffer no one 

ightly to impugn. The bearer of an historic name, 
who can trace the line of his descent as a thread 
inwoven for centuries with the texture of the national 
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life, would be callous and poor-spirited indeed should 
he fail to prize the distinction. All its benefits we 
may not adequately know. Physiology seems to 
substantiate, in a striking manner, the worth of 
breeding and race. Apart from any such superiority, 
gentle birth brings with it many privileges that can 
neither be denied nor contemned. © In ‘public: life, 
while it incites to effort, it also facilitates perform- 
ance, giving at once—what it is so difficult to: win— 
the advantage of a good start. In private: life “it 
throws open the doors of the best society, and places 
one at his ease in mingling with his fellows, of what- 
ever grade. By a thousand strong, though imper- 
ceptible ties, it binds him over to a course of conduct 
worthy his heritage of ancestral renown. Neverthie- 
less, when all this has been frankly admitted, it must 
also be said that it remains but a precarious and 
exceptional criterion’ of true gentlemanliness—that 
quality which even kings must possess im order to be 

rsonally influential. In numerous instances it fails. 
. numerous instances success is attained without it. 
The inheritor of a long and illustrious pedigree some- 
times shows himself presuming and vulgar. Noble 
blood has coursed through the veins of awkward 
simpletons and of consummate rogues. That the 
names of a man’s ancestors figure in Domesday Book, 
or that his family features are discernible among the 
faces of the Bayeux tapestry, is no guarantee that 
he shall not be selfish, griping, cowardly, untruthful, 
cruel. There have been men vain as peacocks of their 
distinguished ancestry (only more irrationally vain, 
for the gaudy feathers of that foolish bird were his 
own), whose Jives were a renunciation and censure of 
all that made their progenitors great and famous. 
Independently of the general argument that— 

‘From yon blue heavens above us bent, 
The grand old gardener and his wife 
Smile at the claims of long descent,” 

it is idle to insist upon the exclusive value of birth in 
the face of numerous examples of how a clear head 
and resolute industry may raise one to the loftiest 
place; how’elegant ‘manners, the outcome of a noble 
nature, may dignify the humblest. As usual, Shake- 
speare has:given the philosophy of the whole matter 


’ very pithily :— 


That is honour’s scorn 
Which challenges itself as honour’s born, 
And is not like the sire, Honours best thrive 
When rather from our acts we them derive, 
Than our foregoers.” 
Or, as we have it to the like purpose, in the ‘ Mirror 
for Magistrates ;”— 
‘True gentrie standeth inthe trade 
Of virtuous life, not.in the fleshly. line, 
For blowd is knit, but gentrie is divine,” ; 

The objector who, takes his stand.on the ground of 
native endowment, and insists upon that. plea, makes 
a much better choice. It. is .a, position eminently 
more reasonable in itself (though Mr. Ruskin has laid 
it down otherwise), and. may be defended with a 
superior plausibility, The method in which consti- 
tutional bias is modified by the influence of training 
and circumstance, and. the extent to which that in- 
fluence may be carried, are questions that involve the 
most difficult of educational problems, and lie about 
the roots of all social. philosophy, .In every: case, 
these three elements are the leading terms in the for- 
mation of human character; and the first must 
always exert a remarkable, if not an overruling and 
irreducible potency. A homely proverb avers that a 





silk purse cannot be made out of a sow’s ear. So is 
it that you cannot get from a man more than is in 
him. There are people, the set of whose dispositions 
is so inveterately twisted away, that, short of a com- 
plete re-formation, nothing will avail to put them 
straight; the fabric of whose minds is composed of 
materials so rough and obdurate, that no process of 
outside discipline will impart flexibility or polish. 
Such persons cannot be trimmed to an observance of 
the decent courtesies and amenities of life. They are 
irregular solids, for whom no comfortable and befitting 
place can be found in the edifice of society. But 
other men there are in whom “the elements are 
kindlies mixed”—men whose company is a perpetual 
solace and delight ; whose freshness, frankness, and 
unfailing bonhomie, communicate a charm to all they 
do orsay. To them life seems less a battle than a 
conquering march. All things go with them. Of a 
free, open, bounteous and cheerful spirit, they infect 
all about them with a congenial blitheness and anima- 
tion. They sway their fellows with a delicious might. 
Difficulties grow less formidable at their approach. 
Quarrels are readily composed through the magic 
ee of their influence. Their presence carries sun- 
shine even into shady places. Under the light and 
warmth they diffuse, moroseness is thawed into 
geniality ; sour looks are banished from the circle; 
glum faces are disarmed of their scowl, and are made 
to gleam with a pleased and gleeful radiance. Such 
men transcend conventional usages, and at every 
turn, with a perfect composure, make their own 
forms, which weaker natures first admire and then 
strive to imitate. Others there are also, of characters 
less regal and commanding, who nevertheless take 
rank among those who are gentlemen by native en- 
dowment, and who well illustrate the worth of that 
prerogative. They do not set new fashions, but, 
questions of mode apart, they can be trusted never to 
violate the essential and informing principle of all 
truly polite behaviour. They act under the govern- 
ment of a presiding and practical courtesy, an out- 
growth, in. their. case, from a deep-rooted instinct of 
refinement and benevolence ; and therefore they never 
make. themselves ridiculous even in the eyes of those 
who put an erated value upon mere-demeanour. 
They are true-hearted, though unostentatious. They 
may lack something of a serviceable self-confidence, 
but they have a true self-respect, the existence of 
which enables them to preserve a real dignity’ with- 
out factitious assumption, and preserves their unfail- 
ing complaisance from being confounded with what 
is weak or over-facile. But the number of persons 
so distinguished. by original gift.as that in this matter 
they are a law unto themselves, and are rendered 
comparatively. independent.of any laborious. tutoring 
to Dasieerwan of rule, is-very small; and hence 
the question arises, What is, to be done with those 
who are outside the class? Moreover, as their amia- 
bility is an affair of. temperament rather than of 
principle, is passive and involuntary rather than de- 
terminate and deliberate, has its support only in a 
fragment of their lower nature instead of ruling over 
the whole, it is peculiarly liable to be invaded and 
upset; and hence there comes up the further ques- 
tion, How are they amid the rough work of the 
world, the fretting cares and the oppressive trials of 
life, to preserve that nice equipoise of feeling, and 
that keenness of sensibility upon which the main- 
tenance of this lovable nature and their seemly con- 
duct depends ? 
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Education is the grand specific usually recom- 
mended. Taking the word in its widest (which is 
also its truest) sense, there is much to be said in sup- 
port of this recommendation. It carries with it both 
force and applicability. It points to that influence 
which is, without doubt, the best fitted among 
human agencies to correct, sweeten, and polish. But 
unfortunately, the common idea of education has 
been narrowed and shrivelled in a very unhappy 
manner. Instead of including the development and 
training of the whole being, it has been restricted to 
certain special forms of fragmentary instruction. It 
has come to be regarded as having more concern with 
the mind than with the heart, with the intellect than 
with the affections. The effort to make men _ wise 
takes priority of the effort to make men good, Now, 
leaving on one side the question whether our custo- 
mary methods be the best that could be devised for 
conferring both solid information and the continued 
desire and habit of acquiring it; granting that the 
tendency of scholarship is to humanise and refine— 
to tell beneficially upon the character as well as the 
faculties, little thought is needed to convince that 
learning by itself is not enough. Ripe scholarship is 
compatible with boorish manners. The pedant is 
often an awkward as well as a useless fool. The 
philosopher is very apt to be crotchety, self-engrossed, 
careless of others, deficient in the ‘small, sweet 
courtesies” of life, that have been justly lauded as 
“ smoothing the road of it.” 

A mischievous notion, embodying what is perhaps 
the chief mistake of those who are called distinctively 
the industrial classes, is that a gentleman should be 
rich enough to enable him to live in idleness— 
should, as the phrase goes, be a person of ‘ indepen- 
dent means.” What nonsense this is, when one 
comes to think of it! The statement will not abide 
close handling. There is no inevitable connection 
between a well-to-do condition and refinement of 
feelings or conduct. A man who does not pay 
income-tax may be a truer gentleman than one who, 
year by year, on that account, gives away more in 
fivepences than his neighbour gets in altogether in 
pounds. After all, riches and independence are only 
relative terms. The maxim of George Herbert is 
profoundly true, and deserves to be made a common- 
place of economical ethics : 


“ He that needs five thousand pounds to live, 
Is full as poor as he that needs but five.” 


Let a man proportion his living to his estate—let 
him keep clear of debt with its attendant miscries 
and degradations, its perpetual suspicions, its mean 
shifts, its abominable falsities—and, as a general 
rule, whatever his rank or calling, he acquires as 
much independence as is attainable or even desirable. 
Independence in any absolute sense is out of the 
question. No man can say to his fellow, ‘*I have 
no need of thee.” Upon every one, not even ex- 
cepting the uncaught thief, there lies some sort of 
necessity to be the servant of others, his task- 
masters; and the tendency of an advancing and 
beautiful civilisation, however it may seem to range 
men into antagonistic classes, is really to bind them 
together more closely in a confraternity of reciprocal 
assistance.- All great men have been hard workers, 
The best gifts of genius are nought unless mated with 
a resolute industry. Your eminent statesman toils 
with as much severity as any barrister in full prac- 
tice—the labours, in either case, being more exhaust- 





ing than the labours of a factory operative. In 
work, by itself then, there is no degradation. To 
say that there is, is to vend as paltry a lie as was ever 
coined. No doubt, a commanding difference is ob- 
servable between work that is intellectual and work 
that is manual ; but the greatest stickler for conven- 
tional | par ag would hesitate to exclude from the 
pale of gentility all who labour with their hands, and 
the distinctions usually drawn between different sorts 
of manual employment are wholly arbitrary. 

The questions recur: What then is a gentleman? 
How are we to make one? If birth and breeding, 
wealth and employment, may all be cast aside from 
the reckoning as things non-essential, what does the 
designation really imply? It stands for the sum of 
many. qualities subsisting in harmonious combina- 
tion ; but the simple English word, taken in its most 
obvious sense, is admirably expressive of the leading 
ideas it is appropriately used to set forth. Manliness 
and gentleness together will yield the character we 
seek—manliness coming first, as the radical virtue; 
gentleness next, as at once its proper complement and 
a qualifying grace. Manliness is the foundation and 
chief constituent of the character; but it is only 
when tempered by an amalgam of gentleness that we 
get the chastened and finished product. Rooted in 
the soil of the heart, manliness grows up a resolute 
and stately plant, but gentleness is its bright con- 
summate flower. Manliness may sometimes inspire 
respect rather than liking; wedded to gentleness, it 
is always winsome and engaging, drawing the affec- 
tion of love no less surely than it commands the 
emotion of reverence. Standing alone, manliness, 
though it never can become odious, is apt to wax 
defiant. Its very virtues may run into excess, and so 
become no other. than defects. Though one cannot, 
it is true, degenerate into a craven or a sneak with- 
out forfeiting his title to manhood, yet one’s upright- 
ness may take on an uncomfortable cast of erect and 
iron severity, one’s intrepid courage may ally itself 
with what is blunt and rude, As straight roads and 
symmetrical cities invariably tell of despotism, so 
may a habit of decisive and inflexible rectitude cut 
up the region of lovable sympathies and extinguish 
the play of tender compassion, thus marring much 
that is beauteous, even where it stops short of de- 
feating much that is useful. But gentleness superin- 
duced upon a manly character, or rather kneaded 
through it, supplies a sweet corrective to these exag- 
gerations, blends and harmonises opposing tendencies, 
adds the charm of what is amiable to the force of 
what is true, and carries one on and up towards the 
consummation of moral excellence and attractiveness. 
A genuine man is firm, brave, high-minded; he 
scorns to lie or to equivocate, preferring to face all 
consequences rather than to debase himself by falsc- 
hood; and thus, true to himself, it follows that he 
cannot be unjust to others. The true gentleman is 
all this and more. In him these dispositions are 
sublimed and purified. His firmness never passes into 
obstinacy. ‘Though he knows how to withstand 
fools and knaves, he is benignant both in manners 
and in nature. Gentle without weakness, lofty 
without consciousness, courteous without deceit, he 
cherishes high thoughts, and moves to noble im- 
pulses, while at the same time he is possessed by a 
great humility. In short, he brings together the 
best things of what are natural and human; he 
illustrates the paradox of the seventeenth century 
poet as the man erecting himself above himself; 
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he shows how the region thus attained is one “ neigh- 
bouring in heaven, and that no foreign land;” and 
through the principle to which he thus gives example 
and embodiment, he justifies the adventurous langnage 
of the still older dramatist who dared to describe ** the 
best of men that e’er wore earth about him” as being 
also ‘* the first true gentleman that ever breathed.” 
When reverentially pondered the latter statement, 
startling at the first through its simple energy, stands 
out as instinct with a good and just sense: its piety 
and truth are seen to equal its boldness. In its 
light the moral to which this whole discussion leads 
up may be easily discerned. That moral may be 
briefly and broadly summed up in the dictum of 
Coleridge: ‘* You may depend upon it, religion, in 
its essence, is the most gentlemanly thing in the 
world; it will alone gentilise, if unmixed with cant, 
and I know nothing else that will alone.” This wit- 
ness is true. Grant—what it would be an absolute 
offence against truth to deny—that there may exist 
much that is pure, refined, affectionate, and honour- 
able where there is no saving renewal of the heart; 
grant that many persons, innocent of cant, who * pro- 
fess and call themselves Christians,” are at times 
peevish, irritable, selfish, exacting, prone to vexing 
tumults and insurrections of heart, unable to bring 
their being into harmony with their desires, or to 
make their desires always take the path of life hand- 
in-hand with duty—still it remains certain that 
every Christian ought to be a gentleman, and that 
in precise proportion as he embodies the spirit and 
power of Christianity he will be one. In view of 
the exquisite adaptation of the Christian system to 
what is both deepest and highest in man’s nature, and 
of the stupendous consequences that are dependent 
on its acceptance or rejection, it may seem @ poor and 
trivial thing to insist on the fact that it tends to in- 
duce a beautiful behaviour on the part of those who 
receive it in the love of it. Nevertheless, the fact 
itself is not thereby done away. The greater must 
always include the less; and the Christian, as the 
highest style of man, embodies and carries forward 
every lower grade of essential superiority. ‘The philo- 
sophy of this it is not difficult to understand. Reli- 
gion, in its primary and cardinal idea, consists in a 
reconciliation with God, a rebinding of the soul to its 





Author and Father, so that it finds in him a point of 
attachment for its faith, holding-ground for all its 
doubts, hopes, and aspirations. But religion is also 
social in its very nature ; and the relations of the indi- 
vidual to his fellows are modified and governed by 
their common relation to their Creator and Ruler. 
Thus, a bond that cannot be broken is revealed as 
existing between the two tables of the law ; they are 
joined together in such a fashion that they cannot be 
sundered. It is plainly impossible to cherish the affec- 
tions required by the first wHile neglecting the duties 
that are enjoined in the second. Hence it happens, as 
matter of every-day experience, that the ardour of an 
inward devotion is accompanied by the attraction of 
a palpable virtue. The vitality that glows in the 
heart, prompts to, and is evidenced by, the benevo- 
lent and considerate labours of the hands. That 
spiritual elevation, which is the glory of our nature, 
constantly proves itself the enchantment and bless- 
ing of the world as well. He who enjoys most of 
the vision and fruition of God in the secret presence- 
chamber of the soul, when he comes forth among his 
fellows, steps naturally and unconsciously into a first 
place in their esteem. His piety so tells upon his 
character as to render him at once influential and en- 
gaging. It were nonsense to affirm that it will redress 
or overcome all the defects of constitution in early 
training, for these must ever leave their mark; but 
unquestionably it supplies a discipline in morals and 
intelligence preferable to what can be acquired in any 
other school. The principles that sustain and actuate 
the Christian strike deeper roots and rise to higher 
sanctions than custom or compact can afford; for, 
passing wholly out of the region of what is con- 
ventional and fleeting, they run up into an under- 
standing and sympathy with the Eternal. The meet 
emblem of his life may be lighted on by the wanderer 
among the hills at early morning. He is guided to 
the bubbling spring at once by the ascending vapour 
which it exhales, and by the strip of richer green 
that marks the track of its escaping waters. The 
ascending vapour is like the incense of the Chris- 
tian’s God-ward adoration ; the brighter emerald of 
the grass along the well-defined channel may typify 
how the overflow of his worldward amenities gladdens, 
benefits, and rejoices all whom they reach. 


THE TYNWALD HILL IN THE ISLE OF MAN. 


<LMOST in the centre of the 
. United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and yet 
not politically forming any 
art of it, lies the Isle of Man. 
t is an island presenting most 
magnificent scenery in its lofty 
» mountains, deep retired glens, 
and grand sea cliffs, laved by water 
nowhere surpassed in purity and 
azure hue. Its history, civil and 
ecclesiastical, is deeply interesting, its 
constitution and customs peculiar, its legendary 
lore most remarkable, and its antiquities well 
worthy of the study of the curious in such matters; 
and yet it is a terra incognita, a land almost un- 
known by the majority of the inhabitants of the 
countries around, 
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Occasionally a few Manx pence and halfpence, 
stamped with the three legs, which are the arms of 
the island, get astray into other lands, and are 
looked upon with suspicion or a certain wonder- 
ment. Where can they have come from? What 
are they worth? What is the meaning and intent 
of that Latin motto gartering the legs, ‘“‘ Quocunque 
jeceris stabit?”? The meaning, my good friend, is, 
‘Whichever way you shall throw it, it will stand.” 
And this has reference to the arrangement of the 
three legs, spurred and flexed in triangle; in con- 
sequence of which arrangement, turn the coin 
about in any direction, and it has always a leg 
to stand on; or if two of them be brought into a 
kneeling attitude, the third is the: in an offensive 
position, spurning its adversary. 

And this well represented the political condi- 
tion of the island in former times, when En;land, 
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Scotland, and Ireland were not a united kingdom. 
When attacked by one of these countries, resistance 
was effected by supplicating aid from the other 
two; but it thus happened, sometimes, to become 
the battle-ground of all three; and many a scene 
of desolation has it in consequence presented. Yet 
in some way or other, however knocked about, it 
has managed in the end again to alight on its legs ; 
and it preserves to the present day the same con- 
stitution and legislature which it had nine hundred 
years ago, when, in the beginning of the tenth 
century, the Danish Orry, or Erik, landing from a 
strong fleet in the north of the island, took posses- 
sion of it, and established his sovereignty over the 
people. The legislative body consists of the Gover- 
nor or lLieutenant-Governor, the Council, the 
Deemsters, and the Keys. The Council, which is 
appointed by the Crown, is made up of the bishop, 
archdeacon, clerk of the rolls, attorney-general, 
receiver-general, water-bailiff, and vicar-general. 
The Deemsters, in number two, are the judges of 
the island, and their office is traced back to the time 





| tains of Slheauwhuaillan and South Barrule, and on 
| the north by the mountains of Greebah, Garra- 
|ghan, and Rock Mount, excepting that, at one 


point, on the northern side, it is joined by the cross 
valley of Glen Helen, which runs up into the 
mountains. The Tynwald Hill itself is distant 
about eight miles from Douglas, and four from 
Peel, where is the castle and cathedral, the scene 
of the exploits of some of the characters in Sir 
Walter Scott’s “‘ Peveril of the Peak.” 

The circumference of the Tynwald Hill at tho 
base is 240 feet, and it rises by four circular plat- 
forms, each three feet higher than the next lower. 
The width of the lowest platform is eight feet, that 
of the next six feet, that of the third four feet, 
whilst the diameter of the topmost is five and a half 
yards. The sides of these platforms are not per- 
pendicular, but slope considerably outward, and 
steps are cut in them on the eastern side, facing 
the Church of St. John, whence the procession 
marches to the hill on the Tynwald day. The 
whole is covered by a short turf, and was formerly 


of the Druids; they are present at the meetings of | fenced round by a wall, in which were two gates; 


the legislature, and considered 
as forming part of the council. 
The Keys, twenty-four in num- 
ber, constitute the Lower House 
of the insular legislature, and 
they have appellate jurisdiction 
in civil causes, 

When this legislative body 
meets in session, it is called a 
Court of Tynwald, and its acts 
are denominated ‘‘ Acts of Tyn- 
wald.” 

Almost in the centre of the 

island is an artificial mound, 
formed of earth, said to have 
been brought together from 
every .parish in it. To this 
mound, which is called the Tyn- 
wald Hill, or Cronk-y - Keill- 
Owen, the ‘ Hill of the Church of St. John,” for 
many centuries has the gathering of the people 
been on state occasions. mn it yearly are now 
promulgated the laws which have been passed in 
the Tynwald Court, and received the sanction of the 
Queen. Till the laws have been published in Manx 
and English on the top of the Tynwald Hill they 
have no force. Every man has thus an opportunity 
- hearing the law before he is judged by the 
aw. : 

This Tynwald Hill is the most remarkable relic 
of the ancient Scandinavian sway in the British 
Isles. Professor Worsaae’s record of this singular 
mound, and the annual ceremonies connected with 
it, is worthy of deep study, and bears out in a re- 
markable degree the propriety of the motto on the 
pence and halfpence of the Isle of Man. ‘‘ Amongst 
all the Scandinayian Thing-hills, or Thing-walls 
(Thingavéila),” says he, ‘‘that can be traced in 
the old Danish part of England, in the Norwegian 
pe of Scotland, as well as in the Orkney and 

hetland Islands, and which also formerly existed 


in Iceland, Norway, and throughout the North, 
Tynwald in Man is the only one still in use.” 

This Tynwald Hill stands in the midst of a beau- 
tiful valley, the Vale of St. John, open to the east 
and west, but closed in on the south by the moun- 





the vestiges of this wall re- 
mained in 1794. 

On July the dth (the eve of 
old Midsummer Day), in each 
year, the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Isle of Man, attended by 
a body-guard and an officer bear- 
ing the sword of State, is met 
at the Church of St. John tho 
Baptist by the bishop and clergy 
of the Isle of. Man, the deem- 
sters and chief officers of the 
Government, and the twenty- 
four keys. After attending 
Divine service, they march in 
procession to the neighbouring 
‘Tynwald Hill. 

The proper form of ceremony 
then to be performed is thus 

described in the Ler Scripta of the Isle of Man, as 
given for law to Sir John Stanley in 1417. 

“ Our doughtfull Lord and gratious—This is the 
constitucons of the ould tyme, the w® we have 
seene in our dayes, how yo" shalle be governed 
upon yor Tynwald dayes. First, yo" shall come 
thither royally, and in y* royall arraye as a kinge 
ought to doe by the prerogatives and royalties of 
the land of Man ; upon the T'ynwold sitt in a chaire 
covered w*® a royall cloth and quishines, and y* 
visage unto y* east, yot swoard before yo", houlden 
wt y¢ point upwardes, yor barones sittinge in their 
degree beside yo", and y™ beneficed men ard y™ 
demesters sittinge before yo", and yo" clarkes and 
yor own knights, esquires, and yeomen in wynge 
about yo" in their degree, and y* worthiest men in 
y® lande to be called in before yo* demesters, if they 
will ask any thing of them, and to heare the govern- 
ance of yo® lande, and yor will, and the comones to 
stand w*out in a circle in the folde, and y® 3 
reliques of Man there to be, before yo"in yo pre- 
sence, and $ clarkes bearing them in theire sur- 

lesses. And then yo" shalle make be called in 
fore yo" the More of Glanfaba, and he shalle call 
in y¢ Crowners of Man, and theire yardes in theire 
hands w theire weapons over them, sworde or axe, 
and the Mores that be of every sheading. Then 
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the cheefo, that is y® More of Glanfaba, shalle make 
proclamacon upon lyfe and lyme that no man make 
any disturbance or stirringe'in the tyme of: the 
Tynwald, moreover no risinge make in y* kinge’s 
presence upon — of hanginge and drawinge. 
And then yo" shall lett y™ barones and all other 
acknowledge yo" to:be their kinge and lorde.” 

At the present day the Lieut.-Goyernor sits under 
a canopy, erected on the top of the hill; with the 
sword of State before him. ‘The coroner of the 
Sheading of Glanfaba (the island>is divided into six 
sheadings) then fences the court, and»proclaims, first 
in Manx and next in Mnglish, the new-made laws, 
or Acts of Tynwald. After thisthe members of the 
legislature return to the Church of St. John’ the 
Baptist, there to affix their: signatures ‘to the Acts, 
and transact any other necessary business: 

The name 7'ynwald appears, to be derived: from 
tho Scandinavian word ‘ Thing” (pronounced 
ting), a court of justice or populdr assembly a 
our English hustings, or assembly of householders) 
and ‘‘yollr,” a field (Icelandic), of “vold,” a moun 
or rampart (Danish), Ai Tynwaldis thus an open 
court of justice. 


The concomitants of the Tynwald gatherings seem 
always to haye been fairg,and merry-maki 
Such, certainly, is the easé at the present tints in 
the Isle of Man, where the solemn proceeding of 


| the law, and the religious services of the day, are 

very. closely followed, and almost interrupted, by 

the lowing of cattle, the sounds of rustic music, 

and — shouts of revelry amongst the assembled 
e. 

The observations. of Professor Worsaae on this 
singular relic in Man-of the sway once exercised 
by the Danes and Norwegians in England, Ireland, 
Scotland,-and the adjacent isles—are perfectly cor- 
rect; and must impréss every unprejudiced person 
with the: conviction that the once-dreaded Vikings 
had) some ‘regard for better things than war and 
rapine, and that law and order, with the arts of 
peace, were. cultivated amongst them wherever 
opportunity was afforded, 

‘* Tt is, indeed, highly. remarkable that the last 
remains of the old Scandinavian Thing, which, for 
the protection of public liberty, was held in the 
open air, inthe presence of the assembled people, 
and conducted by the people’s chiefs and represen- 
tatives, are.to be met with not in the North itself, 
but ina little island far towards the west, and in 
the midget. of: the British kingdom. The history 
of the Manx pe Court remarkably illustrates 
that spirit of freedom, and that political ability, 
which animated the men who, in ancient times, 
| emigrated from Norway and the rest of the Scandi- 

fiivian North.” J. GC. 
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A CHAT ABOUT BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘A BOY’S ADVICE. TO Bors.” 


Il.—THE LIVES OF GREAT MEN. 
S if we nar boy does not dike to 
4 §7S3) hear or read about the great 
o> statesmen of his native land? 
~ @b) I do, and so does Wallie, for 
oy we read together his book* 
about great English states- 
men beneath the branches of 
a stately oak in the field of 
buttercups and .daisies of that 
neighbourhood, and thoroughly 

’ enjoyed every line of it. 
it began with a chapter on the history of Thomas 
Wentworth, the arbitrary, bold, and unfortunate 
Earl of Strafford, who did his utmost to support 
the authority of his master, Charles I., and was, in 
return, forsaken..by that feeble and fickle monarch 
in the hour of danger and death. Then followed 
the story of John, Hampden, the ‘‘ greatest. and 
purest of the statesmen .of the Commonwealth,” 
who sprang into a popular notoriety in boldly 
opposing the measures. of Charles and Strafford ; 
and triumphed, even in his defeat, by the seyen of 
twelve hired judges. Soon after this, disgusted. at 
the turn affairs were taking in his dearly-loved 
country, he determined. to seek a new home,to the 
west of the Atlantic, and with his,cousin, the great 
Oliver Cromwell, had just entered. the ship which 
was to transport them thither, when ‘‘an order in 
council suddenly appeared, prohibiting them from 
*“The Men at the Helm: Biographical Sketches of Great 


English Statesmen.” By W. H. Davenport Adams. London. 
Price 3s. ; 


Ne 


sailing: Little could king or councillors imagine 
how terrible a retribution this arbitrary act would 
bring upon’ them! Had those vessels sailed, 
widely different might have been the course of 
reyents. Naseby, I fancy, would never have been 
fought: Charles’s head might never have fallen 
on the bloody scaffold at Whitehall; and the 
liberties and rights of Englishmen must have 
trembled in the balance for many a weary year.” 
There is an engraving of the scene on the deck of 
the arrested vessel, which took our fancy exceed- 
ingly. After a time, we find him commander of a 
regiment in the army of the Commonwealth, fight- 
ing bravely for his cause, until, on Chalgrove Field, 
he received his death-wounds. Thus, m harness, 
died the patriot-soldier, as befitted such a man; as 
also did the verses sung at his burial :—‘* Judge 
me, O God, and plead my cause against an ungodly 
nation: O deliver me from the deceitful and unjust 
man... . Why art thou cast down, O my 
soul? and why art thou disquieted within me ? 
hope thou in God: for I shall yet praise him, who 
is the health of my countenance, and my God.” 
Yet another example from this book. George 
Canning, who, when a boy at Eton, shone best and 
brightest among the youthful orators‘in the mock 
tliament which met from time to time; and I 
aye not the least doubt but that young George 
was prime-minister therein. This practice had its 
fruit in so early as his twenty-fourth year, when he 
jumped on his legs to support Pitt (another youth- 
ful‘ statesman, who became prime-minister at the 
early age of twenty-five) in his motion to aid with 
funds the King of Sardinia. After this, Canning’s 
progress in public fayour and opinion was steady. 
He became under-secretary of state in his twenty- 
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*_“ An order in council suddenly appeared,”—p. 309. 


sixth year, foreign secretary in his thirty-seventh 
year, and prime-minister at the age of fifty-seven. 
These were his successes, but he had many rubs 
and failures, which only the energy of unswerving 
purpose and conscientious policy could haye sup- 
ported him through, and brought him, at last, to 
the zenith of political power. Without purpose 
and conscience, my, friend, the wheels of your 
career must of necessity clog, and finally come to a 
standstill, whether you are to be a workman with 
your hands or with your brain. 

The advantages and fruits of fixedness of purpose 
are well shown in another fayourite* amongst 
Wallie’s books, which contains sketches of many 
lives of purpose and perseverance. We here find 
James Watt, the prince of steam, who, when a boy, 
experimentalised with the teapot and kettle. But 
we must not think that this was the discovery of 
the steam-engine. It required years of thought, 


* “The nr A Aim: A Book of Examples and Encourage- 
ments from Modern Biography.” By W.H, Davenport Adams, 
London. Price 3s. 6d. 





‘toil, and anxiety, to work out this gradually-formed 


and grand result. Poverty ever kept her hobgoblin 
glare and freezing fingers upon him, and prejudice 
used his heaviest irons to shackle his feet and 
retdrd his progress, But he battled hard and 
bravely against his enemies, until prejudice was 
trampled under his feet, and at that turned 
coward and fled. And shall not George Stephenson, 
father of railways, receive dué mention here? whose 
virgin ayocation’ was that. of a cowherd, at the 
superlative wages of twopence a day! But, ‘‘ad- 
yancing in years, he advanced in responsibilities, 
and was promoted from cow-herding to farm-labour 
—to hoe the turnips, lead the plough-horses, and 
make himself‘generally useful, at fourpence a day. 

So, steadily up the ladder he went, his progress 
being registered, at various intervals, by an in- 
crease of income; and having gained the enormous 
salary of twelve shillings a week, is constrained to 
exclaim, in his ecstacy of spirit, ‘‘I am a made 
man for life!” Having attained his eighteenth 
year, he deems it expedient that he should know 
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“ And those who side by side 
With, me life’s burdens bore.”—p, 316. 
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DEPARTMENT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 





how to read, and so sets about learning his letters ; 
and his ability to read only increases his thirst for 
acquirement. He is not in the least satisfied until, 
after great and arduous application, he can write 
his own name. Ye may smile at this, ye boys, to 
whom the many and wide-branched tree of know- 
ledge is more accessible and familiar—to whom the 
three R’s are but a joke, and to whom the only 
terrors and bores are Casar, or Cicero, or Homer, 
or Sophocles. But, place you in the same position 
with that of our young friend George, and (unless 
you are prodigies) you would, at most, cut no better 
figure. Whatever young Stephenson’s hand found 
to do, he did it with his might, and that to the end 
of his life. 

There’s nothing like the steady aim, whether at 
minor objects, or towards ‘‘ the radiant mark” to 
which, I hope, we are all pressing forward. 

Yet another volume, * and I must, perforce, bring 
this chat, for the present, to a close. From this 
collection of biographies I cannot do better than 
select for especial notice that of Sir Thomas Fowell 
Buxton, who is characterised as ‘‘an example of 
patient energy.” ‘‘ An incident, illustrative of his 
character when a boy, foreshadows the character 
and course of the man. One day, whilst walking 
with his uncle Hanbury, he was desired to carry a 
message to a pig-driver, who had passed along the 
road. The child instantly set off in pursuit, and, 
although his shoes were soon torn from his feet by 
the mud, he tore on, through lonely and intricate 
lanes, tracking the driver, by the footmarks of his 
bestial companions, for nearly three miles, until he 
overtouk him in the town of Coggeshall, and deli- 
vered his message. Such was precisely the cha- 
racter and tenour of Buxton’s whole life. It was a 
mission of active and indefatigable progress; it was 
a tracking of injustice, oppression, cruelty, and 
cunning. In his heart was the message of God, 
before him was the goal to which that message 
directed him, and ‘death or victory’ was the 
motto of his soul, and he obeyed the voice of the 
Almighty.” 

To conclude, I must mention the great theolo- 
gian Neander, who, in his steadfast search after 
knowledge when a boy, stole even into the inner 
sanctum of Perthes, the bookseller, and pored over 
the ponderous folios with a never-failing interest; 
and to show that he did not study to no purpose, 
you must know that this, under God, was the means 
of his conversion from Judaism to Christianity. 

And now, with great reluctance, I must put an 
end to pra sa; of my gossip. But just one 
parting word. Do not think that these books were 
written with no object, or merely to amuse you, or 
only to inform you. My friends, they were penned 
to stimulate you to action, to encourage you onward 
in the path of duty, to prepare you for difficulties, 
and to teach you how, with God’s help, to meet them. 





ANSWER TO SCRIPTURAL ACROSTIC.—No. XI. 
“ Jehu,”—2 Kings x. 30, 31. 

1, J choiada .........sceceseeeseeeeeeee 2 Chron, xxiv, 15, 16, 

2, E limelech.,.........cssesseeeseeeeeee Ruth i, 1—3, 

seseasessees L Kings vii, 14-22, 


4, U rijah .......ccccoccocsscsessrsroree 2 Kings xvi, 10—12, 


* “Men Who Were Earnest: The Springs of their Action and 
a ad A Series of Biographical Studies.” London. Price 





“IDLE DICK.” 
ICK DANBY was an idle 


boy ; there was no doubt 
about it. Ie could sleep 
longer than any of his 
brothers. He was always 
behind time at breakfast, 
dinner, or tea; never said 
a perfect lesson, or got 
out of the dunces’ divi- 
} sion of the class. Indeed, 
the only thing he ever 
tried to do was to get a 
sleep, and this he ma- 
naged very well seizing every op- 
portunity. 

Dick never learnt hislessons. While 
his brothers were working away, he would 
pillow his head comfortably upon the book, 

and forget all about school and learning; and thus, 
evening after evening, the neighbours coming in 
would see theidle boy perched up on a high stool at 
the kitchen table, his lesson book open, but on its 
blotched and dirty dogs’-eared page rested Dick’s 
fat face; and they would shake their heads and say, 
‘* You'll have trouble with the lad, Mrs. Danby.” 
And then would Dick’s mother get angry, and 
waking Dick, would punish him; but all to no pur- 
pose. If he was bay a he cried himself to sleep; 
if he was sent to bed, he rather enjoyed it than other- 
wise. In fact, Dick was incorrigible, and by the 
time he had reached the age of fifteen, had become 
the bye-word of the whole parish, only, good-natured 
people said, because he had not energy to be angry. 
Being the son of a hardworking farmer, it was 
necessary for Dick to be put in the way of gaining 
his own living. Accordingly, he was apprenticed 
to a blacksmith, his father thinking that a noisy, 
stirring trade; but Dick was as idle as ever. He 
forgot and neglected his work, loitering over any- 
ing he was given to do, invariably letting the 
forge fire out, when left in charge; until, at the end 
of six months, his master sent him home to his 
father with a message to say that ‘‘ Dick was the 
idlest young rascal in the county.” His father, who 
was very angry, set off directly, and taking Dick to 
an iron foundry about ten miles off, left him in 
charge of a friend, who took in hand to cure him. 
Dick had no easy time of it, I assure you. The 
endless beating of the enormous hammers, the 
rattling of the great sheets of plate iron, the whirl 
and whiz of the machinery, together with tho 
i ig and industry of the workmen, kept Dick 
awake; besides, they all knew his failing, and 
‘‘ Wake up, Dick!” ‘Stir up, Dick!” ‘ Hollo! 
Idle Dick’s snoring again!” greeted him from 
morning until night; while many a sound thrash- 
ing he got from the men, who had no notion of 
doing the boy’s work for him. Thus it was that 
Dick grew quite thin, and looking upon himself as 
the most miserable of boys, determined to run 
away. 
wes the custom in this foundry for a man to 
sit up each night in charge of the water supply for 
the great boiler, and a boy was always left with the 
watcher, not only as company, but to run a message 
in case anything was wanted. So it happened that, 
in his turn, Dick was told off to take his share of a 
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night-watch. A very responsible duty it was too, 
as you may understand when I tell you that if the 
water got below a certain level in the boiler, the 
steam would burst out, blowing up and destroying 
all around. 

Well, about midnight, a child of the watching 
man ran up to tell him her mother had a fit. The 
poor man’s house was close at hand, so, thinking he 
would be back directly, he called out to Dick to 
turn on the water for the usual time, and ran off 
to help his wife. 

Dick gave himself a good stretch, and lay down, 
thinking, ‘‘A minute will make no odds with the 
water ;” and so, feeling completely comfortable, he 
fell fast asleep. 

How long he slept he never knew, but he was 
wakened by a fearful shock, and found himself 
hurled away to a great distance, while the air re- 
sounded with the most awful crash you can ima- 
gine—something like the discharge of ten thousand 
cannons. In that instant the truth flashed upon 
him: he had forgotten to turn on the water, and the 
boiler had burst. 

Alas! it was too true; this single act of idleness 
had brought all this terrible result. Dick crept 
out of the heap of rubbish into which he had been 
thrown, and a sad sight met his eyes. The foundry 
roof was torn bodily away, the walls were rent 
and cast down, the out-buildings and cottages were 
in ruins, and up from the midst rose forked 
tongues of fire, and dense white pillars of steam ; 
but worse than all were the shrieks of pain coming 
from the wounded men, and the bitter cries of the 
poor wives and children rushing up to look for hus- 
bands and fathers among the ruins. Dick knew it 
was all his fault, and sick at heart, frightened, and 
horror-stricken, he crept into an out-house and 
hid himself, determined to let them think he was 
killed below the ruins. But he could not rest, the 
cries and noise seemed increasing; so he got m4 
to a window, and peeped cautiously out.. A crow 
was coming from the foundry, a sad, solemn, and 
weeping crowd, the foremost among them bearing 
the dead bodies that had been recovered from the 
ruins. Behind these came the women and children— 
little toddling babies many of them—all crying and 
sobbing aloud. The very first body carried past 
Dick’s hiding-place was that of the watcher who 
had said, ‘“‘Turn on the water, Dick.” By his 
side walked his wife, in her night-dress, just as she 
had sprung from her sick bed when the explosion 
took place; and clinging round his neck, her fat, 
frightened faco all dabbled with the blood pouring 
from a gash in his forehead, was the dear little 
baby girl, his youngest child. Dick saw this, and 
could stand no more; with a cry of agony, ho fled 
away, scrambling over the rubbish and ruins, down 
to the river’s bank, and then away into the country 
and quict green fields, on and on, weary and 
bruised as he was, until he could neither hear the 
cries nor see the smoke of his night’s work. Then 
ho lay down in a ditch, and cried so bitterly, say- 
ing, ‘Oh! if I had only thought—if I had only 
taken the trouble to do what I was bid directly !” 

For days Dick hid himself in the fields, living 
upon raw turnips; then he went to a farmer and 
got some work to do. You would think that the 
lesson Dick had got would have cured him effectu- 
ally of his idleness, but I am sorry to say it did 
not; and although better for a time, the good im- 





pression wore away, and ho grew as bad and idle 
as ever. Ono day he fell in with a recruiting ser- 
geant, and, tempted by the account given of tho 
ease and idleness of a soldier’s life, Dick took the 
Queen’s shilling, and became a soldier. Very soon, 
however, he found his new life was by no means so 
easy as ho had been led to suspect. He did not at 
all like the continual drilling, and goose-step, and 
would have run away, if he had not known ho 
would be flogged for so doing, and branded as a 
deserter. 

By tho time he had learnt. his drill, he began to 
have an easier life of it, and being good-natured, 
became a favourite among his companions, 

When he had been a soldier for two years, 
the regiment was under orders for foreign service, 
and very soon after they embarked for New 
Zealand. Dick’s old failing came upon him worse 
than ever on board ship; and by the time the 
landed at Auckland, he had scarcely energy énough 
to pipeclay his own belt; and had it not been for 
the kindness of his comrades, would have been 
punished moro than once for showing himself on 
parade with a dirty musket and belt. 

The first news that mot the newly-arrived regi- 
ment was that the Maories, or natives, were fight- 
ing, and that a detachment was to join tho head- 
quarters directly. Dick was no coward, so did not 
fear the fighting, but he did not like the notion of 
the long marches; however, like it or not, he had 
to do it. 

Upon tho night of the eighth day, they rested 
for the night in a yalley. Dick was told off for 
sentry’s duty, and posted at the mouth of tho 
valley. The night was warm and starless, and as 
Dick marched backwards and forwards at his post, 
he could hear the waves breaking upon the shore 
miles away, and the soft wind moaning along 
among the tops of tho trees. ‘Then came the 
sentry’s challenge, ‘‘ Ten o’clock, and all’s well!” 

Dick had another hour before he would be re- 
lieved, and so, saying to himself, ‘‘ I can listen as 
well sitting as on this everlasting tramp, tramp,” 
he sat down, made himself pretty comfortable, and 
began to think. Now, thinking with Dick inva- 
riably ended in sleep; so ere many minutes were 
past he was sound asleep—a sleep from which he 
was awakened rudely enough, by having a round 
stick thrust across his mouth. He could not shout, 
and, trying to get up, found he was tied hand and 
foot, while a voice whispered, ‘‘ to lie still, and no 
harm would happen to him.” At the same time 
there was a rush of many and naked feet, the sup- 

ressed breathing of a body of men, followed by 
oud cries, shots, then the regimental call to arms, 
and after that a fierce struggle. This did not last 
long; the Maories had mistaken the strength of 
the detachment, and soon retired, but not before 
two officers and half a dozen privates had been 
killed, several others being wounded. 

Dick was tried by court-martial, and sentenced 
to be flogged, and it was while he was in hospital 
after this that he began to see what a wicked thing 
it was to be so idle and careless. 

He went over in his memory every event of his 
life, from the evenings when he used to sit at tho 
kitchen table sleeping and resting on his lesson 
book ; and Iam glad to say that, with God’s grace, 
Dick really turned over a new leaf, and became an 
industrious, careful soldier ; and I believe he means 





THE GOOD FIGHT OF FAITH. 








to get his discharge from the army when the regi- 
ment leaves the colony, and to remain as a settler ; 
and I can assure you a settler’s life is one of hard 
work, and not at all the sort of one Dick would 
have chosen in the days when ho slept over his les- 
sons, and the neighbours shook their heads at him. 





‘THE SABBATHS OF THE YEAR. 
THE SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
“ My little children, let us not love in word, neither in tongue; but 
in deed and in truth,”"—1 John iii, 18, 
( WEET Spirit, rest, 
On every youthful breast; 
Angel of hoes descend, 
Take to thyself a part 
Of every childish heart, 
As loving friend. 


é 
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Sweet Spirit, rest, 
Calm in the new-found nest ; 
And let thy beauty shine 
On each fair beaming face, 
Thy beauty and thy grace, 
With power divine! 
Sweet Spirit, rest 
Among us all; that blest 
Wherever we may rove, 
We may journey on through life, 
Though it be with sorrows rife, 
Strengthened by love. 


Sweet Spirit, rest, 
As truth’s most holy guest, 
On the hours as they move; 
To each daily hope and aim, 
Sign thou thine own dear name, 





The name of Love. 


THE GOOD FIGHT OF FAITH. 


HERE must be no compromise in tho 

y holy war of the renewed soul with 

sin. It is a struggle of life and 

death. The soldier of Christ who 

offers to compromise, has simply 

surrendered. The only question which 

is allowable, is whether an act is sin 

or not, whether a place is sinful, 

whether a course of conduct is calculated to 

tell in favour of God or Satan. We cannot 

serve two masters. Wo cannot go on ab- 

sorbed in money-making and pleasure-seeking and 

all manner of worldliness, and yet be fighting the 

battles of Jesus Christ. We cannot expect to don 

our uniforms on Sunday and put them off during 

the week, to lay about us vigorously at our sins in 

our closets, and proclaim our places of business 

neutral ground. We must not be satisfied with 

hoisting the flag of Jesus over our churches, or 

even our homes, and a white flag over our ware- 
houses, and banks, and work=hops. 

There is no such thing as flags of truce in this 
warfare. The devil never rests—no, not for a mo- 
ment. Neither does the world or the flesh. There 
is but one flag besides the red cross banner of Jesus, 
and that is the black flag. Hell’s squadrons move 
under such a flag, and we must raise it too. ‘* No 
quarter!” must be our watchword. But eye to eye, 
and hand to hand, must we confront our sins ftom 
day to day, watching every movement, parrying 
every blow, foiling every approach. We must not 
rest satisfied with a surrender on the part of any 
sin, It will never do to “ swear them, and let them 
go.” It is a work not simply of subjugation, or 
even of emancipation, but of absolute extermination. 

Alas! how much of the secret of slow growth, 
and even of standstill Christianity and spiritual 
declension, is found in the low standard of the 
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, Church. Instead of Him who has said, “ Be ye 
holy as I am holy,” they make the average church- 
member their standard, and feel a secret compla- 
cency if they can say, ‘“‘I am as consistent as that 
man or that woman. I come quite as near the 
mark as Christians generally.” 

I have heard even professors of religion pretend 
to regard it as presumption and blasphemy to com- 
pare themselves with Jesus Christ, and folly to try 
to be as good as he was. ‘‘ Why, he was Divine, 
he was born sinless, he was perfect, you know, 
and I can never expect to equal him in goodness. 
So I will e’en content myself with a lower stan- 
dard.” And they think that this shows humility 
in them! It shows an alarming want of that 
hunger and thirst for righteousness, which is one 
of the needful evidences of a new heart, Such 
Christians need no devil to drag thom down. They 
are abundantly able to tempt, and mislead, and 
destroy themselves. What if we cannot expect to 
equal Jesus Christ in this world, is that any 
reason why we should not try to come as near to 
his perfection as possible? Did we, when at school 
our writing teacher placed a faultless cone plate 
‘‘copy” before us, throw it aside and say, ‘‘Oh! I 
cannot expect to write with the absolute grace and 
precision of that. I am only a child, and have 
nothing but a pen in my hand, while that was done 
by a skilful engraver upon metal. Ill be satisfied 
with learning to write as well as this other boy at 
my elbow.” No, we struggled towards the eopy, 
and estimated the excellence of our work by its 
approach to that model. : 

And we have no right to reason differently when 
we draw the outlines of our character. 6 have 
the lineaments of Jesus Christ before us for our 
copy, engraved on the page of Scripture with the 
diamond-pointed pen of inspiration. 
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PASSING 


ND is my life prolonged 
To almost fourscore years ? 
And do I seek for rest 
In this sad vale of tears P 
T've seen the things of life decay, 
And earthly pleasures pass away. 


Where are my early friends, 
My young companions bright, 
Who shared my youthful joys, 
With whom I took delight ? 
The place of graves will tell us where ; 
Their moss-grown monuments declare. 


And those who side by side 
With me life’s burdens bore, 
And stemmed the tide of life ;— 
I see them here no more. 
The scenes of life to them are past, 
Their toil and labour ceased at last. 





NORTON 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 
TREASURE-TROVE. 


‘ORTON handled all kinds of rubbish in 
the raven’s nest—rusty keys, nails, cur- 
tain rings, spoons, scissors, and thimbles; 
but he felt about with nervous, agitated | 
hand for the box. Presently—joy ! joy! 

KG yes, it must te the box he has grasped! 
He draws it out, and turning his back to his unele, 

hurries it into his bosom, He then cried out he had 
found the old raven’s store, and drew out handful after 
handful of miscellaneous articles. Jane, who had run 

Fn recognised most of them, as Norton threw them 
own, 

“ Law bless us! if there isnot my old brooch I wore 
when I was married, and that I thought had. been stole; 
and there’s the ring that that pretty young lady missed, 
and that we had such a fuss about; and there’s the keys 
of all the drawers that we lost, and had to have fresh 
ones, Law! law! well to be sure, whoever would have 
thought it?” 

Norton cleared out the store, and then descended. And 
now, how should he escape to inspect: his own treasures ? 
He felt he should not: be free enough from interruption 
in the house, so he hastened out, under pretence otf 
business, selected an inn that»seemed to him quiet and 
— went in, asked for a private room and pens 
and ink, and then, when the servant had shut the door, 
drew forth the box from.his bosom. 

It was exactly as Ruth had described ; but he could 
not stop to inspect it, Oh, the agony of expectation at 
that moment; every limb trembled like the aspen. . His 
hand so shook that he could scarcely hold the box to 
open it, At last the secret of the spring was found, the 
box was opened, and there—there was no doubt—the 
long-dreamt-of letter. 

_ But just as he was going to open it the waiter came 
i 





D. 
“ Beg pardon, sir; did you ring, sir ?” 
Norton could have annihilated him; but was sharp | 


AWAY. 


Where are the busy men, 

Who stood erect of late, 

And managed the affairs 

Both of the Church and State ? 
Their toil and bustle all are o’er ; 
Their yery names are known no more, 


Where are the holy men 
Who, in the Saviour’s name, 
For sinners lost, undone, 
Salvation did proclaim ? 
In songs with the redeemed they join, 
And shall as stars for eyer shine. 


My parents, where are they, 
Who checked my erring ways, 
Who bade me seek the Lord, 
When in my youthful days ? 
Though cold in dust their bodies lie, 
Their ransomed spirits dwell on high, 


PURNELL. 


enough to see that it was a hint to him to order some- 
thing for the good of the house, So he ordered a cup 
of tea, which he knew would take some time to pre- 
pare. He locked the door this time, then drew forth 
the paper and broke the seal. It consisted of about six 
sheets of Bath post, very closely and beautifully written, 
the paper and writing looking as fresh as the day when 
committed to the box. 

Norton’s eyes swam with tears; scarcely could he see 
the dear letters, traced, no doubt, by his mother’s hand, 

Presently he made out: — 

* Bath, 18—. 
“TO MY SON, NORTON JORDIFFE, 


“Oh, my child, my heart yearns towards thee. Thou 
wilt never know me; and if I see thee, when thy eye 
falls on these letters, which my weak hand is now tracing, 
it will be from the spirit world. Oh, my child, would 
that I could be sure thou wouldst treasure a mother’s 
memory, and think of her with a child’s love.” 

Norton knelt down, and, while showers of tears poured 
down his cheeks, reverently kissed the letter in his hands, 
and felt. assured that his mother was indeed looking 
down upon him. He then read:— 

“And now, my son, I confide to thee the story of my 
sorrows, for. I have no one else on earth to whom I can 
confide it...Oh, my child, terrible is my lot—terrible 
the lot of both of us; andI am a poor weak, blind 
woman, I cannot find my way through the horrible 
darkness. May God make thee wise, and strong, aud 
good, to see the way thy mother could not find! 

“Tam the wife of Sir Henry Jordiffe, of Chilton, and 
daughter of Sir William Careton, of Careton Castle. 
Thou, my child, art the son—the firstborn son of 
Sir Henry Jordiffe, and heir to his estates; God grant 
thou mayest fiud a way to regain thy father and thy 
inheritance, 

* Sir Henry was a frequent visitor at my father’s house, 
and, unfortunately for us both, learnt to love me with an 
exceeding love. I know they called me beautiful; of my 
other qualities I am no judge, but I am sure I was 
simple-hearted, I am afraid I never loved Sir Henry 
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as he loved me—as a wife ought to love her husband. I 
looked up to him, and almost feared, him rather than 
loved him. He seemed always far, far above me, so wise, 
so stately, so full of great thoughts that my little mind 
could not reach to. 

“Still my mother, who was very anxious for the match, 
after Sir Henry had proposed, persuaded me that I 
should learn to love him by-and-by, especially as I 
assured her I loved no one else, I thought also that I 
should be happy with him; so we were married in May, 
18—,and went for our wedding-tour to Paris, Switzer- 
and, and Italy. I think I was happy; I learnt to feel 
proudof my husband, I felt howsuperior he was to most 
others, I,was proud of the nobleness of his whole mind ; 
never one littleness or meanness, which I have found so 
abundant in most people, have I foundin him. And, oh! 
heso loved me. I was beginning tolove him truly, for his 
love of me, It was so delightful to be petted. I believe 
what was often said of Sir Henry was literally true, that 
‘he worshipped the ground on which I trod.’ 

“Oh, how mysterious, how inexplicable it is, that one 
so noble could yet carry in his soul the consciousness 
of a terrible crime! 

“ Well, we came home to Chilton. I never thoroughly 
liked Chilton Hall. I was very impressible, almost mor- 
bidly so; and there was something about the ‘ Hall,’ with 
its long, ancient, Dutch front, and its thick walls, and 
small windows, and especially its closed chambers, that 
filled me with a kind of dread. And then I soon heard 
of the ghosts with which the superstitious servants and 
peasantry peopled the place. Of course, I did nof share 


the superstition, but the imaginations it called up 
haunted me. 

“TI one day asked my husband the meaning of the 
closed chambers. He seemed, I thought, rather confused, 
but answered that they were simply rooms which had 
never been completed when the house was finished ; that 
they were used as lumber-rooms for old furniture; and 


had also been used as laboratories by himself when he 
was a youth. Some day, he said, he would explore them 
with me: but always when I asked him, he put it off till 
another time. 

“The months went on; we had been to London, and 
were again at Chilton, where I was more nervous than 
ever. I found I was about to become a mother ; perhaps 
that had something to do with my sensitive and timid 
state of mind, 

“ One day a gossiping servant told mea story of a former 
servant of the house having disappeared, and how there 
were even whispers at the time—though, she caid, no one 
believed them—of Sir Henry being connected with it, 
through some love affair over which he and the missing 
servant had quarrelled. 

“TJ was more horrified, perhaps, than I ought to have 
been. It seemed to me so awful, so utterly contrary to 
everything I had ever imagined, that suspicions of actual 
murder should have been connected, however slightly, 
with my husband, I could scarcely think upon anything 
else. Night after night I lay awake, pondering this terri- 
ble whisper. One night, as I lay with eyes shut, but still 
awake, 1 was aware that Sir Henry rose. He took alight 
that was burning in our room; I could hear him passing 
along the gallery, and I was sure that it was the closed 
chamber, at the farther end of the passage, that he 
opened. I was alarmed, and I knew not what it was that 
impelled me to followhim. I came to thedoor of theclosed 
chamber. It was open. I could dimly discern that it 
was a large, dingy room, crowded in some parts with 
furniture. Sir Henry was in his night-dress. His eyes 
turned to me, but they were fixed and staring; he was 
evidently asleep, and did not see. He stood near a great 
oak chest, the cover of which he let fall as 1 came to 
the door; and then he turned, and passed through 
the gallery back to his bedroom. I had drawn back 





into a corner, and he had gone by without noticing 
me. I followed, and returned to bed, but not to 
sleep. Oh, what horror of horrors was this! Some- 
times I thought I had dreamt it all; but, no, it was 
too real. I lay trembling all night, and next morning I 
was really ill. 

“ How I spent the next day I know not. I made some 
excuses to escape from Sir Henry—escape from every one ; 
but I saw that my husband looked upon me with pity, 
and that the servants regarded me with suspicion. I 
suppose there was some strangeness in my manner, 
which made them begin to fear that my mind had given 
way. I was almost afraid of this myself; and when I saw 
that I was carefully watched, then I felt at times as if I 
must be mad; but still I was not mad, only dreadfully 
disturbed. 

“ Night came again, but nosleep ; yet I feigned to sleep. 
I knew Sir Henry slept... By-and-by he rose as before, 
and I followed him—followed him more closely. He 
entered the mysterious chamber, and when he lifted up 
the lid of the oak chest I looked over his shoulder, and 
there beheld—I know not how to write it—a skeleton! 
I wonder I did not sink and faint at the horrid spec- 
tacle, and that it did not drive me, there and then, 
raging mad; but I had power to restrain myself. Sir 
Henry closed the chest, and returned as before; and all 
along the passage I heard him muttering to himself. 

“T did not go to bed. I could not lie down again as 
wife by the side of this terrible being who had these 
visions of the night, and kept such an awful witness of 
his crime in his house—such horror upon his conscience. 
I crouched down in a corner of the room, wondering 
what I should do. . Presently I stealthily dressed myself 
in the simplest garb I had; I took some of my jewels, and 
the mother-of-pearl ease you have before you now. 
could not stay in the house. I felt that to-morrow I 
should be delirious, and no doubt be put intoan asylum. 
I slipped down the back-stairs, quietly undid a kind of 
— door, and let myself out. It was very dark, and 

was full of terror at the thought of being alone; but 
the terror behind was greater than the terror before, I 
— through the shrubbery, keeping under the trees, 
and made my way for the old coal-pit, in the dell behind 
the Hall. I hardly know why I went there. I think 
there was a dim instinct that in the deep water there I 
should find repose. The pit was surrounded by quite a 
little forest of thorns and briars. I tried wildly to force 
my way through them. For a long time I struggled; I 
knew that I had torn away portions of my dress, and 
severely scratched my hands and arms when I had 
reached the rails which surrounded theawful pit. Then 
I heard steps behind, and looking back, I saw Sir Henry 
coming, and heard his voice calling to me, Ina moment I 
made a wild leap towards the pit; I cleared the rail, and 
feltas if I were falling down the pit. At first I lost con- 
sciousness, but after a little time I recovered. I had fallen 
only inside, between the rail and a low wall which ran 
round the edge of the pit, knocking some of the wall into 
the hollow, and stunning myself with the force of my leap. 
How long I had lain stunned I did not know ; but I got 
up; and then all the sin of the dreadful act I had 
intended to commit came upon me. I was horrified at 
myself. I fought my way out of the briars again, and 
fled as if for life, taking the path across the fields towards 
the high-road to Bath. I was many miles on my way 
before I slackened —— or seemed to have power to 
think. And nowI ed on more slowly the rest of 
the night, shrinking, as it were, from myself as from some 
fearful criminal. I felt that in seeking to take — my 
own life, and the life, too, of my unborn offspring, I had 
been guilty of a crime too great to be forgiven. I believed 
myself outcast now from Godand man. Never, never, I 
felt, could this dark blot upon my soul be washed away. 
Yet I went on, on in the darkness, I knew not whither ; 
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sometimes I heard sounds of feet or vehicles approaching, 
and then I cowered behind the hedge, or in the ditch, 
until they had passed me. 

“Thus I travelled the remainder of the night. When 
the morning dawned, I saw a portion of Bath stretching 
up the opposite hills. Oh, with what pain did that light 
seem to break upon me ; and the images before me seemed 
as if they were my own agony spread out in stony still- 
ness there. 

“But now I must not enter Bath at this early hour: 
I turned into the fields, and walked across the country, 
carefully wiping and shaking all traces of dust from my 
boots and dress. Presently I saw a cottage in the 
distance, and wanted to enter it to beg a crust of bread 
and a draught of water; but how could I avoid sus- 
picion ? 

“hen I remembered that once or twice in my life I 
had gone out botanising in the early morning. I hastily 
gathered a handful of herbs and flowers, so that I might 
be taken, at least, for some eccentric lady out early 
collecting specimens, The woman at the cottage curt- 
sied when I presented myself, and asked to sit down a 
minute. Looking at my flowers, she said—‘ Well, you 
have got a posy, ma’am, and all so early! Whatever be 
ye going to do wi’’em, Be ye gwain to make tea ?’ 

“¢Oh, no; just to look at them. I see you are 
making a cup of tea there; will you oblige me with a 
cup, and just a bit of bread? I feel rather weary with my 
excursion.’ 

“The woman was very obliging; she gave me several 
cups of tea, and some bread and butter. I sat and rested, 
and talked with her about her husband and children, and 
then rewarding her, took my leave. 

“T walked on over the downs, It was a fine morning, 
and I rested when I felt tired. At last, towards eleven 
or twelve o’clock, I got round to the road that approached 
Bath from London, for I did not wish to enter Bath on 
the Chilton side, Here I hailed an empty coach return- 
ing into Bath. 

“TI got out in the market-place, and dismissed the 
coach. I then went into a shop, and bought a thick veil 
to replace that which I had lost. Then I hailed another 
coach, and ordered it to drive to Scrymour Street, which 
I remembered to have liked at a former visit to Bath. 
Here I was fortunate enough to see a bill in the window 
announcing ‘ Lodgings to let.’ I liked the house, knocked 
and inquired for the landlady, and felt at once that Mrs, 
Trimble would be exactly the person in whom I could 


confide. 

“T told her frankly that I was a lady who had thought 
it necessary to leave her home and her husband; that 
I only wanted to live quiet, and would give her little 
trouble. : 

“Mrs. Trimble was very kind, and seemed at once to 
sympathise with me. I took her lodgings; but all that 
day I was in mortal fear, I never thought I should re- 
main undiscovered. To-morrow, at the least, they would 
track me, and then I felt that if dragged back home I 
should truly go mad, and should be shut up inan asylum. 
So that, not only shrinking from my terrible husband, 
but fear of my own mind and of imprisonment in a 
madhouse, made me crave to remain undiscovered. 

“The next morning I read in the Bath Journal the 
following paragraph :— 

** Yesterday one of the saddest events, which it has ever been 
our task to chronicle, befell a family loved and respected 
throughout the country. Lady Jordiffe, wife of Sir Henry 
Jorditfe, had been observed by her husband and servants, for 
some days, to have a strange, frightened, and excited appear- 
ance. Sir Henry had sent to Bath for an eminent physician, 
fearing that his lady was threatened with nervous disease. But 
yesterday morning Lady Jordiffe was missing from her room; 
the neighbourhood was searched, and among the briars roun 
an old coal-pit were found various articles and shreds of her 
dress, leaving no doubt that the unfortunate lady had, in her 
distress, precipitated herself in the gulf beneath; indeed, her 
afflicted husband, who followed close upon her steps, heard the 








sound of her plunge into the waterin the pit. The whole 
neighbourhood feels the greatest grief and sympathy with the 
sorrowing family, 


So then, I was now safe, and no one would dream that 
I was alive and in Bath. It must have been the stones 
of the wall falling into the pit which Sir Henry had 
heard. You wonder how I could inflict such agony on 
my husband and my family. Alas ! terrible suffering like 
mine makes the soul for a time cruel and hard; I was 
so absorbed in my own feelings that I could not even 
conceive of the sufferings of others. 

“And now, the strain of my mind being somewhat 
relieved, I sank down and became réally ill; the greater 
part of my hair came off, and as I got better I made a 
hairdresser bring me a wig of a colour different from m 
own hair; I also dyed my eyebrows to correspond, 
adopted a cap, and wore a dress quite different from my 
former style; with this, and my pale emaciated face, I 
should not have known myself. 

“T had also changed my name to Newman. 

“Tn this name and disguise, as soon as I was able, I 
went to shops to dispose of my jewels, and thus raised 
enough to provide in some humble way for you, my 
child, till you are of age to think for yourself. 

“ And, now, blame me not that I took all these steps; I 
could, it seems to me, take no others, I could not live 
with my husband, surrounded, as he is, with this horror 
and mystery. I could not go to my parents, for then I 
must denounce my husband ; and I feared also madness 
and an asylum. I had hoped, then, to remain here after 
your birth to maintain myself and you by teaching 
music; but it was not to be. 

“ You have been born, and I feel that I shall be taken 
from you; the sufferings and the terror of the last month 
or two have been too much for me. I feel, too, that I 
could not bear existence with this awful mystery ever 
weighing me down. One moment I long to remain with 
a and give you a mother’s care, and then the next 

long to escape from this weary, weary weight of woe, 
and be at rest. 

“T have committed you, my child, to the care of those 
who, I am sure, will bring you up to be good and true. 
I would have wished for you a higher education ; but it 
may not be. I trust in Providence for you. 

“And now I have requested this to be given you when 
you are fifteen years old, or before, if you should seem 
more than usually judicious, By the time this comes to 
you, it may be that the terrible mystery which has 
frightened me out of life, may have come to light, and 
some awful consequences ensued, or some explanation, 
which my poor brain cannot dream of, been attained. 

* ‘When you receive this, while you pity your unfor- 
tunate mother, be wise ; do what is for the best. May God 
guide you. Whether you should make yourself known 
or not, I must leave to yourself and the circumstances 
of the time, I feel that you will be stronger and wiser 
than I am, 

“T have requested to have you christened ‘ Norton,’ 
because it is a name that I have learnt to love, and I 
wish to mark my gratitude to dear Jane and Ruth. 

“If you ever wish to make yourself known to Sir 
Henry, this writing, the box in which it is contained, 
the ring and locket enclosed, will be credentials, 

* And now, may the Father in heaven bless thee, my 
child—my child, and be to thee both father and mother. 
Oh, for my sake be a true and noble man.” 

And now the latter part was written in a very trem- 
bling hand. 

“T open this again a few hours before I die. I know 
not how it is, things seem to change their appearance; I 
cannot think of the terrible dream that has of late en- 
vironed my husband, I think of him as he was, in all 
his nobleness; and my heart cries out tohim. I long to 
lay my weak head on his strong bosom, and put my hand 
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in his as I depart. Something tells me, that in spite of 
all, we shall meet in heaven, and inspires me to say, 
‘God bless him,’ with my last breath. 

“PMILY JORDIFFE,” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
DOUBTS AND FEARS. 


NorToN had read the letter when the tea appeared. He 
poured out a cupful, and sat playing with his teaspoon 
while he meditated. ; 

So this was the revelation of the mystery. He 
remained stunned for some time as in a dream. He went 
through all the sad tragedy, and seemed to suffer it over 
again with his mother, and with her feelings. He felt, 
certainly, that it was a strange thing for his mother thus 
to bequeath her secret to him, ignorant whether or not 
he might be capable of bearing such a revelation. He 
saw that it was the act of one suffering under extreme 
nervous excitement—almost insanity. And then came the 
suspicion—might not his dear mother really have had her 


reason overturned ? and might not her story about Sir 


Henry and the closed chamber and skeleton be all the 
dream of her own morbid imagination ? 

But he dismissed this supposition ; it was too painful ; 
and, besides, there seemed too much clearness about her 
statement to admit it. The story tallied also with the re- 
port in Chilton, that Lady Jordiffe had drowned herself 
in the old coal-pit. 

How strange seemed to him the whole web of his 
life, as he sat there, in that dull parlour of the “ White 
Lion,” with the heavy, dingy curtains hanging round 
the windows; the sounds of every-day life passing in the 
street, and the tea-things and preparations for the present 
animal life before him. 

It seemed absurd that he should be sitting there, 
amidst this real prosaic seene, with all this mystery and 
romance, or rather tragedy, connected with him. 

And now, as he pondered, a paper lying on the side- 
board caught his attention. It was the Bath Journal, 
the same paper that years before had contained the 
paragraph which his mother had read. He took it up, 
and looked mechanically over it. Presently the following 
advertisement caught his eye :— ; 
WANTED, ina First-class Ladies’ School, a GENTLEMAN 

competent to give instruction in Botany and Geology. 
Terms liberal.—Apply to N. Post-office, Bath. 

Why, this would be just the thing forhim. It might 
enable him te escape from his present employment, and 
push his way upwards to a station, from which perhaps, 
he might even dare to come nearer the divinity whom 
he worshipped. And yet, and yet, was there not a 
greater distance then ever between them? If he were 
the son of an awful criminal, could he ever dare to con- 
nect himself, even in thought, with the pure and 
spiritual Sophia ? But could it be then—he asked himself 
again—that Sir Henry was this criminal? Alas! it 
seemed, coupling what his mother had heard and seen 
with the reports as to the disappearance of Will Jones, 
which he knew had once been whispered in Chilton, 
that there could be no doubt of his father’s guilt. It was 
still an unaccountable fatuity that Sir Henry should keep 
near him, and where it might at any time be discovered, 
the evidence of his guilt. 

Norton felt, then, that he could do nothing towards 
regaining his birthright. Better remain, for ever where 
he was, than, looking any deeper into this terrible mystery, 
find there a certainty more frightful than suspicion. 
He determined, therefore, to endeavour to forget his 
parentage, and all connected therewith, and to fight his 
own way henceforward in the world. 

He resolved, therefore, to reply to the advertisement, 
He wrote a note to the address, stating his qualifications, 





frankly avowing his present position, and referring to Dr 
Kelson for testimonials. He requested a reply, if any, 
to be sent to Scrymour Street, where he determined to 
await it, 

On the second morning Norton sat waiting for the 
postman’s knock. Reader, have you ever tremblingly 
waited for that startling knock, and felt it go through 
your heart, while you were expecting a letter that might 
decide your future career, your acceptance or rejection 
with regard to the place on which your hopes were 
hanging? If you have, you can understand Norton’s 
feelings that morning. The knock came, and with it a 
scam requesting Norton to call at No. —, Lansdowne 

uare, 

orton knew how much his success must depend on 
his presenting a good appearance. He borrowed money 
from his Uncle James, and set out to various shops until 
he had provided himself with a suit of well-fitting clothes, 
a new hat, white linen, black necktie, and shapely boots. 
After he had brought them home to his uncle’s, and 
transformed his outer man, to the intense admiration 
of Aunt Jane, who said he now looked every inch a 
gentleman ; he set off for a good walk, that he might 
prove his armour, and get so accustomed to it as to 
forget all about it before he called at Lansdowne Square. 

How vexed he was with himself that he could not 
help feeling his heart throb as if with fear, almost agony, 
at the sound the knocker gave. How vexed at the con- 
sciousness that he was blushing, and feeling awkward 
as the tall, grave footman opened the door and ushered 
him into the back parlour. 

And now came in the mistress of the house, Miss 
Linfield. She was a tall lady, of a certain age, very thin, 
with large eyes, and slightly aquiline nose, She was 
exceedingly well-bred, so well-bred, indeed, that she was 
all breeding, and there seemed nothing of original 
nature left. Her good-breeding had gone into her like 
the spices of the Egyptian embalmers into their mummies, 
and pervaded every portion of her, and blended with 
every particle of her being. It seemed to come out of 
every pore of her skin, and even to make an aristocratic 
atmosphere around her person. Her thin lips were 
wreathed into a perpetual, and 7 dreary, because 
artificial, smile. Her voice seemed to come, not from 
the human chest, but from some instrument, it was so 
metallic, so artificially modulated and toned. She did 
not walk, she rather swam into the room; with her head 
and back drooping at a certain angle, as if she were 
doing perpetual reverence to some invisible shade of 
aristocracy. 

I cannot say that Norton was not awed by this incar- 
nation of refinement ; but this did not disparage him in 
the eyes of Miss Linfield. She would have been exceed- 
ingly hurt if any young man could have been in her 
praeene without feeling her superiority. She therefore 
oftily, but affably requested him to be seated, and at 
once entered into business. 

She had thought it worth while to see Norton; but 
she had certainly come into the room with the im- 
pression that his antecedents would quite unfit him for 
the position in question, yet, when she saw this gentle- 
manly, modest young man, with a little shyness indeed, 
but not. awkwardness, and with the address of an educated 
person, she was startled; she confessed to herself that 
she liked his face, and that, in truth, he was superior 
in “style” to many of the teachers whom she employed ; 
but then Miss Linfield was a woman of the world. She 
made her school prosper by keeping her fingers on the 
pulses of the parents. Whenever a master became un- 
popular with the parents, that is, with the girls who 
pa their parents, he was dismissed 


Miss Linfield, then, had consulted some confidants, who 
were to her what the Times newspaper is to others, 
who gave her an idea which way the wind blew. 
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“Well, Miss Linfield, of course you can do as you 
please ; but we hardly think it wise to venture. He may 
be a very clever young man, possibly, more clever than 
usual; but then, you see, a young man reared in such a 
condition of life, as he allows he has been in, would be 
sure to have some vulgar habits and notions sticking to 
him, that would come out, and give you trouble. And 
then, if it were known that one who had lately been but 
acommon labourer were among your staff of teachers, 
it would lower the prestige of your school. And you 
know, again, that self-educated men are generally so 
wrong-headed and conceited that there is no getting on 
with them.” 

And so Miss Linfield began to Norton, “I am very 
sorry to have given you the trouble to call, Mr. Purnell, 
but I have thought the matter over since I wrote to you 
yesterday, and I feel that the occupation you have 
hitherto followed would be a great barrier to your being 
useful as a teacher in my establishment,” 

“Tam sorry for that. But do you not think, if there 
is no other objection, that you could give me a trial ?” 

“Tam afraid not. The young ladies of my establish- 
ment, you see, belong to the superior classes of society; 
and, you know, prejudices are very strong, and it is of 
no use to go against them.” 

Norton saw by the polite but decided manner of Miss 
Linfield that it was useless to prolong the interview. 
He went away with great bitterness of spirit. So it was 
not enough that he had been doomed all these years to a 
position which had cramped his powers, and denied him 
his true development as a man, but the fact of his 
having borne this condition was to cling to him like 
guilt,and prevent him from ever rising higher. And 
this situation would have suited him exactly. For three 
mornings a week, spent with different classes, Miss Lin- 
field offered sixty pounds a year; on this he could have 
lived and educated himself, and have found abundant 
leisure for study. But everything was against him. 

In the afternoon Norton set off to walk home. When 
he had accomplished about half the distance, he was 
overtaken by the Chilton carrier, James Savary, his old 
friend with the stout form and jolly red face, who hailed 
him, and insisted on his mounting into his covered cart 
for the rest of the way. 

In the cart Norton found Mary Anne Marshall, one 
of the servants at the Chilton Rectory. Now, fair Mary 
Anne had always possessed a sort of sacred interest in 
Norton’s eyes, as being Miss Wilmot’s maid ; and hence, 
whenever they met, Norton was very polite to her, and 
generally stopped to have a littlechat. Poor Mary Anne 
was very vain as well as pretty, and soon began to feed 
herself with the thought that Norton was smitten with 
her charms, so she at once began to bridle up and give 
herself airs when he entered the cart. 

* Dear me, Mr. Purnell!” said she, “ who’d ever have 
thought of seeing you! Oh, you mustn’t come in here ! 
What will people be saying ? ” 

“Well, I dare say the young fellows, if we meet any, 
will be saying, ‘ What a nice-looking girl that was up in 
Savary’s cart !’ and envy me the privilege of sitting beside 
her.” 

“ Well, I declare!” as Norton sat down beside her, 
“it?s no good to speak to you. However, they shan’t 
see my face, that’s sartain;” and Mary Anne let down 
the half of the curtain that had been furled up, and tied 
to the tilting of the cart, so that now both she and 
Norton were fairly hidden from any one in the road. 

“La! Mr. Purnell,” said Mary Anne, “what do you 
think Miss Sophy would say if she saw you here ? ” 

Now this was a clever shot of Mary Anne’s. She saw 
that it took effect, making Norton change colour. The 
truth is that, ever since the fire, Mary Anne had been 
jealous of Miss Sophia. Mary Anne did not suppose, 
of course, that there could be anything serious between 





two so separated in station. Still she was uneasy; 
she felt as if her young mistress were taking Norton’s 
heart from her. She had determined, then, to put a 
stop to this state of things; and now an opportunity 
was offered her. 

Miss Sophia!” said Norton ; “ what possible objection 
could Miss Sophia have to my sitting here?” 

“Oh, you need not pretend to make such a wonder- 
ment, as if I did not know all about it.” 

* All about what P” 

“Oh, I kr.ow very well who thinks a great deal too 
much about Miss Sophia, ever since the fire at Seven 
Oaks. I’m sorry for ye, Mr. Purnell, and I should advise 
ye, as a friend, to give it up as a bad job, for you're 
deceived in her, Mr. Purnell.” 

“Mary Anne, I can’t hear you say anything against 
Miss Wilmot.” 

“There ’tis, d’ye see; how you fleare up in a minit. ' 
I was not going to say nothing again her, but just this: 
she’s always a-making game of you, and that’s what I 
don’t like.” 

“ Making game of me?” 

“Yes; she says you're so dreadfully conceited and— 
and disagreeable, One day she told me, she’d rather have 
had any one else to save her from the fire, because you 
presumed upon it, and because she had got not to 
like you.” 

“ Miss Wilmot said that?” 

“Yes, and she often says you’re spoiled, and not half 
as nice as the simple country lads about. Oh, you 
cannot think what game she and Miss Gertrude have 
together about you.” 

Could this really be so? But it was all of a piece, 
These rich people all looked upon the working classes 
as inferior animals. But he would think no more about 
her. 

Now, it was very absurd of Norton to believe a story 
so glaringly out of harmony with Sophia’s character, 
But then, he was altogether in a morbid mood, with a 
sort of determination to look at the dark side of things; 
besides, he was too truthful himself, readily to suspect 
falsehood, and too modest to imagine that Mary Anno 
would invent such a story out of love for him. 

“Well, you need not be so cast down about it ;” said 
Mary Anne, “you know there’s as good fish in the sea 
as éver came out on’t.” 

‘*T say,” said Savary—who was fond of a joke in his 
rough way—moving the curtain and looking in, “don’t 
you two kiss one another quite so loud, or you'll frighten 
the hoss,”” 

There had been no kissing before, but now Miss 
Mary Anne began a flirtation, every now and then 
giving him a gentle slap for being “so sacy,”’ laughing 
aloud, hoping he would endeavour to retaliate by stealing 
a kiss. 

Now all this was very dangerous work. Norton 
thought she meant no harm by her folly; but his man- 
ner encouraged inthe mind of poor Mary Anne the idea 
that he did really care for her, and that now Miss Sophy, 
would be put out of his head, he would be altogether won 
to herself. 

When Norton walked home, after arriving at the 
carrier’s house, he did not feel altogether pleased with 
himself. He had not acted in accordance with his usual 
character ; his self-respect wasshaken. He felt humbled 
and vulgarised. 

With regard to his birth, nothing was to be looked 
for in the future. The impassable barrier that was be- 
tween him and any higher condition stood black and 
naked before him ; and his dreams about Sophia were 
replaced by a reality that was the bitterest mockery of 
them—that she should not only dislike, but ridicule him. 
It was too bitter. 


(To be continued.) 
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now come to a new sec- 

tion. of the Pentateuch, 

beginning with chap. ii., 

ver.4; and here there is 

a question. of criticism 

brought before us, con- 

cerning. which so much 

has been ‘said lately that 

it seems=impossible to 

pass over)it without a 

remark, 

‘~* the wisdom of the Penta- 

teuch, not its hutian authorship, nor its criti- 
cism, and therefore I would gladly have left 

this question altogether untouched, and am 

only prevented from doing so by the desire of not 
shirking any difficulty that may seem to come 
naturally in our way. The difficulty in the present 
case is, that whereas the Almighty Oreator has 
been called hitherto by the name which we trans- 
late in our English Bibles by the word God, he is 
now called by the name which we translate ‘the 
Lord God,” or ‘‘ Jehovah God.” Any one who 
looks at the point, even as it exists in our English 
Bibles, not to speak of the Hebrew, will: see, that 
there certainly is a change of some kind between 
chap. ii.; ver. 8, and chap. ii., ver. 4; and the 
question is, what does the change indicate? what 
is the meaning of it? It has been said that the 
assage from Gen. i. 1, to Gen. ii. 8, has clearly 
re written by one person, and the passage 


following by another ; and some critics have found 

indications of more than two writers in the Penta- 

teuch;. but it. has been held that at all events 

there were as many as two, who may be dis- 

tinguished by the name which they use when they 
8 


speak of hty God. Now, concerning. the 
critical conclusions here hinted at, I have two 
remarks to make: first, it is necessary to be ve 
cautious in drawing minute conclusions from su 
very slight grounds asthe Pentateuch presents; and 
as a matter of fact, critics do not all come to the same 
conelusion, so that they cannot all be right. But, 
secondly, it certainly does, to me, seem highly pro- 
bable that the two passages under consideration 
have in a certain sense different authors; and, still 
further, that a number of documents have been 
brought together for the formation of the Penta- 
teuch. Why.not? why should we suppose that 
Moses sotiréd, as it were, into his study, and there, 
under fhe. influence of the Spirit, wrote, without 
external human aids, the book of which we believe 
him to be the author? What improbability is there 
in the supposition that Moses made use of materials 
written down by other hands? why make a diffi- 
culty where it would seem that there need in reality 
be no difficulty at all? ; : 
With this slight passing notice of a subject which 
has of late been brought into unwonted prominence, 
I proceed to call attention to the wisdom wi 
which the history of man is carried on. And I 
must observe that whatever may be truth con- 
cerning the original sources from which the mate- 
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rials of the history have been collected, there is 
certainly a unity of ire oc and aim, manifestly 
visible throughout. the whole of the opening of the 
Pentateuch; there may be breaches of unity which 
the critic can discover with his microscope, but 
there is a great continuity with no breach what- 
ever, which all plain, simple people can see with 
their naked eyes. 
Hitherto we have seen man in his purity. All 
God’s:works are very good, but man is good in a 
her sense than God’s other works; the breath of 
life which God breathed into his nostrils, after he 
had created man in his own image, gives him a 
atent of precedence which, if it confers upon him 
gher Lr tag entails upon him also greater 
responsibilities. The trial of man, therefore, be- 
comes a consequence of his moral elevation, and 
now we are to see in what manner Adam is to be 
tried. Adam is placed in a en to dress it and 
to keep it; and when he is thus placed, his moral 
probanon is all bound up in these words: “The 
rd God commanded the man, saying, Of every 
tree of the garden thou. mayest freely eat: but of 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, thou 
shalt not eat of it: for in the day that thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die.” Now, there is, 
doubtless, a class of minds to which this command, 
because it is simple, will seem commonplace. It is 
for mockers to ‘amuse themselves with the 
notion of man’s life or death depending upon not 
eating or — apple, or some such fruit; but 
let the thoughtful and reverent reader consider how 
much of wisdom there is bound up in this covenant 
of life, You may say that it is the not eating or 
the eating an apple, but, in reality, it is obedience 
or disobedience; and if man is to retain the high 
position which belongs to him by creation, it can 
only be by union with God and obedience to his 
laws. Adam, dressing and keeping the garden, and 
abstaining from the one forbi thing, represents 
to us man in a condition of loyalty; and Adam 
taking the one fruit which he might not take, re- 
presents to us man in rebellion, and therefore man 


In sin. 
And here let mo:apply to the history of man in 
Paradise, the same kind of remark which I ven- 
turéd to apply to the history of the creation. Both 
the one and the other are things incapable of being 
literally described. When we contemplate man in 
his primeval relation to God, in his primeval inno- 
cence, and put upon his primeval trial, we get 
beyond the sphere of experience ; we have no words 
to describe the thing with that kind of precision 
which belongs (for instance) to physical science ; 
but, as we have a poem of creation, which is the 
truest history, so.we have a poom of man in Para- 
dise; which is also the truest history. The inspired 
language of Scripture tells us, I have no doubt, 
i what it is necessary for us to know; it 

is of wisdom, but not with 
e precision of science; itis the vehicle of truth 
of universal concernment, and therefore it speaks 
in language which is equally understood by the half- 
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wild Hebrew and the polite Kuropean—by the man 
full of human knowledge, and by the simple and 
the ignorant. 

I pass over much that is told us in this second 
chapter of Genesis, because I am not writing a 
commentary upon Scripture, but only endeayouring 
to make prominent certain po features, which 
indicate the leading design of the history, demon- 
strate the Divine wisdom which gave that history 
as the universal heritage of mankind, and perhaps 
help us to see the shallowness and unreasonable- 
ness of some of the objections which are made to 
this portion of the holy book. Hence I have said 
nothing of that ‘‘tree of life” which grew in the 
midst of the garden, and which doubtless occupied 
an important place in the economy of Paradise, 
regarded as the primeval state of trial of pure and 
new-created man; yet I may perhaps note by the 
way, that when St. John in his vision saw the 
restoration of all things, and the new Jerusalem, 
he saw also (Rey. xxii. 2), ‘the tree of life, which 
bare twelve manner of fruits, and yielded her fruit 
every month: and tho leaves of the tree were for 
the healing of the nations.” Neither have I said 
anything concerning the river which ‘‘ went out of 
Eden to water the garden,” though here also we 
may perhaps see a prophecy of that ‘‘ pure river 
of water of life, clear as crystal, proceeding out of 
the throne of God and of the Lamb,” which St. 
John saw at the same time that he saw the tree of 
life. I suppose that persons who find in the first 
chapter of Genesis an astronomical and geological 
speculation, will find in this account of the river of 
Paradise merely a rude piece of geography. This 
is not the way, however, in which the wise and 
thoughtful have regarded it; and there is a wisdom 
lying beneath the surface, which those who take 


superficial views ef Scripture will be quite sure to 
miss. 

However, as Ihave said, I pass over many thin 
which might perhaps with advantage be discussed, 
in order that I may call attention to the subject 
which is introduced in so remarkable, and I think 
unexpected, a manner in the last eight verses of 


Gen, ii. In order to appreciate the wisdom of 
these verses, let the reader remember how much of 
the misery and barbarism of the world has been 
connected with a want of a proper estimate of the 
place ef woman in creation; a low estimate of 
woman, and licentious views concerning marriage, 
are always bound up with the barbarism of 
heathen nations; and pethape it may be said of 
the religion of our Lord Jesus Christ, regarded as 
a civilisin ng influence in the world, that in nothing 
is its wisdom and power more manifested than in 
its great practical assertion of the dignity of 
women. Bearing this in mind, let the ahs 2 care- 
fully study Gen. 1i, 18—25. 

In the first place, observe the connection in which 
this passage stands; that is, observe that it im- 
mediately follows the account of the placing of 
man upon his trial in Paradise ; a collocation this, 
from which it is fair to assume that the creation of 
woman and her relation to man were regarded by 
the Divine author of the book as subjects of some- 
thing like the same order of magnitude—as subjects 
haying something like the same degree of im- 





portance in the spiritual history of the human 
race—as the placing of man in the garden of Eden, 
Probably we, with our knowledge and experience 
of human history, shall feel that this is a true view 
of the state of things; but it is not the less re- 
markable that we should find the results of our 
knowledge and experience thus anticipated thou- 
sands of years ago, and it is incredible that any- 
thing short of Divine wisdom aha ld have dictated 
such a passage in the early history of man ag tho 
means of purifying and civilising’ the half-gavage 
—— jee iene the Staak 7 agit 
ext observe how the i oman 
is anaes that which the hs, Sined tho ight 
under the light of Christianity assigns to her. She 
is inferior to man, and yet his companion—not his 
slaye, nor the minister of his al pleasures ; 
not, in fact, that which men in their condition of 
heathen blindness always compel women to be. It 
is very striking to observe how man’s solitary con- 
dition before the creation of Eve is described. The 
world teems with creatures, with which Adam is 
represented as being familiarly acquainted; but he 
has no companion, no friend, no ‘‘helpmeet for 
him,” and it is because of this solitary condition, 
which is so emphatically declared not to be ‘ good 
for man” that God himself undertakes to find a 
worthy mate for Adam. What better patent of peer- 
age could woman in any age of the world desire ? 

Still further, notice the way in which polygamy— 
the temptation and the curse of the natural man— 
is condemned by anticipation in this wonderful 
narrative. Concerning this, I need only remind 
the reader that when the Pharisees brought before 
eur Lord what they considered to be a knotty 
question concerning divorce, our Lord referred 
them to the history of the creation of woman, and 
of the primeval marriage, as containing all that 
need be said; and after quoting from Genesis the 
declaration of man’s duty to ‘‘ cleave to his wife,” 
he closed the discussion with the oracular sentence : 
‘* What God hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder.” It would seem, fore, that the open- 
ing of Genesis contains all that Jesus Christ himself 
deemed it necessary to teach on this grave and im- 
portant question. 

The critic, with his microscope and his stop- 
watch, may perhaps inquire how Adam’s rib was 
taken from him as he slept, and may shake his 
wise head, and express his doubt whether this ac- 
count of woman’s origin is consistent with physical 
science. Well, he may shake his head if he will; 
meanwhilo, thoughtful readers may thankfully ac- 
knowledge that in the history of woman’s creation 
and marriage they have a true account of that 
which God designed to be the basis of human 
society, and the source of all that in this world is 
hi , and noblest, and most beautiful. 

the writer of these pa on ‘The Wisdom of 
the Pentateuch” had intended to carry the series 
further ; he fears, however, lest the readers of THE 
QuIvER should tire of a subject which, however 
simply treated, must be more or less difficult to 
comprehend. Having, therefore, indicated, in the 
essays already publighed , & line of thought which 
those who wish can follow out for themselves, he 
now respectfully takes his leaye, iG. 
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THH WHITE SWAN. 


\WvHE white swan floateth oyer the 
stream— 
Over the stream of the deep 
sen lagoon ; 
4 He has seen the twilight’s purple beam, 
ve And waits for the rising of the moon; 
| For when the moon lights up the sky, 


The hours fly fast and are wearing on, 
And from the face of the deep lagoon 
The lingering blush of the day is gone, 
And the stars are basking in their noon ; 
The planet of love is up on high, 
And the white swan knoweth the hour is nigh. 


He has mounted up to the thrones of light 
That jewel the wave of the deep lagoon, 
And a song falls softly through the night— 
A song that will have an ending soon ; 
For, while he singeth ’twixt earth and sky, 

The hour draws near, it is time to die! 


The gong still pours from the blue aboye, 
Pourg down like rain on the deep lagoon, 
And the théme is one of tenderest love. 





Perchance the spirits of love commune 
With the swan that hoyereth in the sky, 
Singing his requiem ere he die. 


All is silent now. The sobbing night 
Hangs heavily over the deep lagoon ; 
The morrow will miss the plumage bright 
That glittered so fair in the sun at nogn— 
The morrow will miss it, and often sigh, 
**Oh! why did the white swan sing and die?” 


Yet who can wonder, as in the dim 
Twilight he sat on the dusky tide, 
And bathed in the flow of the vesper hymn, 
As it cooled the breath of eventide, 
That he longed to sing of the flowers and 
spring, 
Though he knew it was death for him to sing ? 


He gang and died, as my lay has told, 
And the legend should ever remembered be 
Not as a dream of the days of old, 
But rather a stern reality, 
That bears on its banner a precept rare— 
*t "Bis better to die, than never to dare.” B. W. 
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THH GARDEN OF GHTHSEMANHE. 
BY W. F, AINSWORTH, F.8-4., F-B-G.8., ETC, ; 


ethse- | fields,’ with Matt. yi. 28, ‘ lilies of the 
x kg the i field.” the 


me t1T; so-called 
mane was, 
reminiscence, @ mere group of 
eight most ancient and venerable- 
looking olive-trees, with thick 
_, gnarled stems, which had at- 
2 tained, by the progress of time, 
a development out of all propor- 
Vs tion with their scanty branches 
and failing verdure above. But they were then free 
as the pi Bei which they shaded ; their gouty old 
trunks were inditlorent iy protected by a few stones 
thrown together, and the whole plot, from 150 to 
160 feet in length, was enclosed by a rude dyke or 
stone wall of no great eleyation ; so that the pensiye 
pilgrim could sit, or even lay, and enjoy those 
houghts which would naturally crowd upon the 
mind with the associations of the place; that silent 
view of tombs and ruins, the sepulchres of men, 
kings, and prophets, which the deep yalley of the 
Kidron so peculiarly presents, with the solemn- 
looking ramparts of the city towering over on the 
one side, ri the not less lugubrtous-looking rocks, 
ottoes, and tombs, overshadowing the yalley 
“ee on the other. 
he original name given to the place in the New 
Testament, ’Aypoc means a cultivated field or pro- 
perty, such as are found in the neighbourhood of 
wns. Compare Mark y. 14, “the city and the 





And such was the so-called garden of Gethse- 
mane, a mere enclosure of green sward and rocks, 
with a group of aged olive-trees. But Eastern 
gardens are not, it must be remembered, flower- 
gardens, nor private gardens, but orchards, vine- 
yards, palm-groyes, mulberry, fig, pomegranate, 
or rose enclosures round a town, according to the 
locality, 

Such gardens are, however, most pleasant re- 
treats in hot climates. ‘‘Inelegant as the Aleppo 
periens,’ says Dr. Russell, ‘‘ are to the cultivated 

te of ‘a European, they afford a yoluptuous 
noontide retreat to the languid trayeller. Eyen 
he, whose imagination can recall the enchanting 
scenery of Richmond, or of Stow, may perhaps ex- 
perience new pleasure in viewing the glistening 
pomegranate ckets in full blossom. Revived by 
he freshening breeze, the purling of the brooks, 
and the yerdure of the groves, ear will catch 
the melody of the nightingale, delightful beyond 
what is Peery im nea ; with conscious gratitude 
to heayen, he will recline on the simple mat, bless 
the hospitable shelter, and perhaps, while indulging 
the pensive mood, he will hardly regret the absence 
of British refinement in gardening. 

The Rey. J. L. Porter, too, writing of the gardens 
of Damascus, one of the paradises of the Orientals, 
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says, ‘‘ The forest-gardens that encompass the old 
city of Damascus are the finest I have ever roamed; 
and now, clothed in the delicious freshness of a 
spring morning, they were seen to the greatest 
advantage. It is not because the meandering 
paths are kept with taste and care, or laid down 
with mathematical precision, that one admires these 
gardens; and neither is it because the banks of the 
rivers are trimmed with all the precision of rug- 
work, or that rustic seats and rose-wreathed bowers 
are found in every spot where indolence or luxury 
would wish for them. There is more of nature and 
less of art here than in the wilderness pleasure- 
grounds of the far West. There are miles of shade 
along the brink of the lazy stream, whose course is 
where it has cut its way through a rich soil, or 
where a way has been hewn out or built for it by 
the industrious of former ages. The noble trees 





olive-garden of Gethsemane. Most pleasant was it 
to sit down there alone, beneath one of those aged 
trees, and to pass over in the mind the scenes there 
enacted. When all was silent and solitary around, 
while the dead walls of the city towered above, and 
through which no sound of human life could pene- 
trate, it was almost the stillness and loneliness of 
the desert. Here, we felt at such a moment, with 
almost a pang of irrepressible agony, the Saviour 
endured that ‘agony and bloody sweat,’ which hoe 
bore for the redemption of his feliow-creatures; 
and here he prayed, ‘O my Father, if this cup 
may not pass away from me except I drink it, thy 
will be done !’” 

‘“‘There is something very impressive in the 
spot,” says Bartlett, ‘‘shady and silent as it is, 
shut in by the dead wall of the temple above on 
one side, and the woody heights of Olivet on the 


GETHSEMANL, 


around stretch out their giant arms, or shoot up 
their stately heads, unrestrained by human care, 
while the luxuriant vine and purple-tinted pome- 
granate form a thick underwood. Hours may be 
spent galloping along those lanes that seem to have 
no end, and over which the fragrant walnut spreads 
its branches, affording a shade that bids defiance to 
even an Hastern sun. On each side extend broad 
meadows, whose verdure the thick groves of plum, 
apricot, and apple-trees do not injure. Hero the 
air is cool and fresh amid the hottest days of 
summer ; and were it not that in the coolest breezes 
is wafted the poison of the burning fever, this 
might well be regarded as an earthly paradise. 
“We have tried them all: the mulberry-gardens 
of Asia Minor, the orange-gardens of Cilicia, and 
the rose-gardens of Shiraz. For imposing grace 
and beauty, perfection of o’er-canopied shade, and 
almost mysterious seclusion below, we prefer the 
date-groves of the lower Euphrates. They are as a 
temple of verdant columns and arcades, a cathedral 
of verdure; but for the impressions awakened by 
the place itself, none can compare with the little 





other. The hum of the insect, a distant ery, or 
occasional footfall, seem to deepen its profound 
solitude. Through an opening in the trees is seen 
the angle of the wall, hanging over the sepulchral 
valley of Jehoshaphat, whose melancholy cliffs close 
in the view.” e trees themselves reminded the 
same traveller of the celebrated cedars of Solomon, 
on Mount Lebanon, in the disproportionate large- 
ness of their venerable trunks to the thin foliage 
aboye. ‘‘For ages the pilgrim has knelt and 
kissed them with tears, ing thence a few of 
the scattered fruit, or a portion of the bark, to re- 
mind him of the spot where, for his salvation, the 
soul of his Redeemer was ‘sorrowful even unto 
death.’ And though there may be nothing which 
establishes this as the exact site of the garden of 
Gethsemane (as if an unbroken tradition was no- 
thing, and that a thousand other historical sites 
scattered here and there in the world had anything 
else to rest upon!) more than any other in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, yet there is haps no 
instance in which the pious feeling that led the 
early Christians to fix every trace of the Redeemer’s 
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footsteps, has so nearly lighted on the actual locality 
as here, while the character of the spot is such as 
powerfully to impress the imagination. To him, 
indeed, who has once sat beneath the shadow of 
these trees, there is scarcely any scene Which is 
more deeply traced in his memory, clothed in its 
peculiar indescribable mournfulness,” 

‘‘ A few words, and perhaps the fewer the better,” 
says another writer, ‘‘must be devoted to the garden 
of Gethsemane. That the tradition reaches back 
to the age of Constantine is certain. How far it 
agrees with the slight indications of its position in 
the Gospel narrative will be judged by the impres- 
sions of each individual traveller. Some will think 
it too public; others will see an argument in its 
fayour from its close proximity to the Peook Kidron; 
none, probably, will be disposed to receive the tra- 
ditional sites which surround it—the Grotto of the 
Agony, the rocky bank of the three apostles, the 
‘terra damnata’ of the betrayal. But, in spite of 
all the doubts that can be raised against their 
antiquity, or the genuineness of their site, the eight 
aged olive-trees, if only by their manifest difference 
from all others on the mountain, have always 
struck even the most indifferent observers, They 
are now, indeed, less striking in the modern garden 
enclosure built round them by the Franciscan 
monks, than when they stood free and unprotected 
on the rough hill-side; but og Barn remain, 
long as their already protracted life is spared, the 
most venerable of their race on the surface of the 
earth; their gnarled trunks and scanty foliage will 
always be regarded as the most affecting of the 
sacred memorials in or about Jerusalem—the most 
nearly approaching the everlasting hills themselves, 


in the force with which they carry us back to the 


? 


events of the Gospel history. 

The olive-trees, we have seen from Maundrell, 
and Mr. Lewin has repeated the observation, cannot 
be the same that grew in our Saviour’s time; for 
Josephus testifies (“‘ Bell. Jud.,” vii. 15) that Titus, 
in his siege of Jerusalem, cut down all the trees 
within about one hundred furlongs of Jeru- 
salem; but they may be shoots from the old parent 
stems, or, at all events, stand on the same spot, 
80 favourable to their growth in past and present 
times, 

The garden of Gethsemane found no more fayour 
in Dr. Robinson’s eyes than any other legendary site 
in the Holy Land. It is true that, according to the 
Evangelist John, Jesus ‘‘ went forth over the brook 
Oedron, where was a garden” (xviii. 1); but this 
express statement is not so satisfactory to his 
critical eyes as the more general statements of 
Luke, he ‘* went out, as he was wont, to the Mount 
of Olives” (xxii. 39), and which, taken in connec- 
tion with Luke (xxi. 37), where it is said that he 
taught in the day-time in the Temple, and at night 
went out and abode on the Mount of Olives, induces 
him to doubt whether Gethsemane was not per- 
haps situated higher up on the Mount of Olives. 
As if, were such the case, there would be no tradi- 
tion attached to the spot. 

Then again, ‘‘there is nothing peculiar in this 
plot to mark it as Gethsemane; for adjacent to it 
are other similar enclosures, and many olive-trees 
equally old.’ Many an important event has 
happened on a spot that has resembled others. It 
is the event that consecrates the place, not the 
peculiarity of the spot itself. We haye seen how 





unbroken the tradition is that associates this spot 
with Gethsemane ; Dr. Robinson himself does not 
deny it. But ho says that the spot was not 
improbably fixed upon during the visit of Helena 
to Jerusalem, A.D. 326; when the places of the 
crucifixion and resurrection were supposed to be 
identified. If the Empress Helena did so identify 
it, it is probable that she had local tradition 
in aid of the Gospel narrative to assist her and 
her councillors in doing so, Eusebius, writing 
apparently a few years afterwards, says Geth- 
semane was at the Mount of Olives, and was then 
a place of prayer for the faithful. Now, it is not 
ge | that 1t would have become a place of prayer, 
at events with the natives of the Syro-Greek 
Church, upon the mere dictum of a Latin empress. 
We must presume, then, that the tradition existed 
before Helena’s time. Sixty years or more after- 
wards, Jerome places it at the foot of the mountain, 
and says a church had been built over it; which 
is mentioned by Theophanes as existing near the 
end of the seventh century. The ‘‘ Itinerary” of the 
Bordeaux Pilgrim (A.D. 333) mentions the “ rock 
where Judas betrayed Christ” as being in the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, The garden is likewise 
spoken of by Antoninus Martyr at the end of the 
8 cen ; and as we have seen, by Bishop 
Arculf, St. Willibald, Szewulf, and all early pilgrims, 
as well as by those in the times of the crusades 
and by later travellers. But of what avail is the 
testimony of so many against the scepticism of Dr. 
Robinson P_ It is sufficient that he can believe 
that the tradition originated with the Empress 
Helena, that it must be rejected. In this contest 
between the pious old empress and the intellectual 
colossus of the New World, the position of the two 
is at least always clearly defined. The one could 
never, according to the other, have had a previous 
tradition to guide her; she must always have 
selected holy places from the dictation of mere 
fancy and caprice. It remained for Dr. Robin- 
son to challenge her correctness, and to dispel her 
pious frauds. The empress came first, but she 
was always in the wrong; Dr. Robinson came last, 
and he is unerringly in the right! The Empress 
Helena visited the Holy Land, not three centuries 
after the death of our Sayiour—whatever may have 
been her credulity, there can be no question as to 
the piety of her motives—she had the adyanta 
of the councils of the most learned fathers of the 
West, as well as of the East, to help her and to 
ide her, and local legends and traditions must 
ave been still in all the freshness of youth. We 
would as readily believe that she was misled 
when shown the garden of Gethsemane, as she 
was when raising a memorial over the Grotto of 
the Nativity. Chaanate for a moment the ad- 
vantages enjoyed by the pious empress with those 
at the command of the American critic. Yet the 
latter does not hesitate to reject a tradition, simply 
because it received the seal of approbation of the 
empress ; while he himself adopts another theory, 
which has only a doubtful reading of the Gospels 
to lend to it a very remote plausibility, and not one 
single local tradition in its favour. ‘‘ But enough 
of these absurdities!” is a favourite phrase of 
the doctor as applied to local legends. It might 
also, perchance, be made to apply to some of 
the vague, conjectural, unfounded and vain specu- 
lations by which he so cften attempts to run down 
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and supplant traditions of old—traditiohs which 

from their yenérable and unbroken character are, 

at all events, deserving of respectful considétation, 

sy are not to be thus dismissed by & slur of 
pen, 

‘Alas | How is Gethsemane changed since the 
epoch of our visit! We read of the effect prodticed 
by the Franciscan enclosuré round the oice fres 
and independent trees; and Vari do Velde tells us 
how there has been fierce strife between the Latins 
and the Greeks, in regard to the possession of the 
place; that the Latins have, as at the Jordan 
and elsewhere, carried the day; and the Greeks by 
way of compensation, have made it out that the 
piece of ground which their rivals have secured, i8 
not the true Gethsemane, while they point to another 
spot, lying a few yards more to the north, as being 
the identical garden, taking good care at the same 





tind to sutfoutid it with a wall as their own 


roperty. 

: the Gant old et afé now surrotifided by 
a lofty whitewashed wall which thé Latin tonks 
Bay was built in order to ensure theinselves tho pos- 
session of thé ground, and in order to prevent twigs 
being broken off the trees; but the real object of 
which is to enable them to chargé a certain number 
of piastres for admission, which is now only to be 
obtained at a door'in a cornér of the éastern wall, 
Theré is no sitting now in Gethsemane to 6hjoy the 
quiet and the fair prospect of the place—it is 
entombed ia this hideous white wall. The garden 
is also Orhamented. “Little paths and flower-bads, 
ornameiited railings, and other contrivances, hayé 
changed Gethsemane into 4 place which cannot but 
suggest to the visitor the idea of a tea-garden!” 
(Van do Velde, ii, 206.) 


THE GEMS OF BRITISH BALLADS. 


WITH BRIEF REMARKS, CRITICAL AND SUGGESTIVE.—1I. 


. LTHOUGH the subject of these 
. ssessed 
charms 


papers has long 
many and deligh 
for the writer, and although 
he has endeavoured tho- 
roughly to a its 
beauties, he feels that it is 
altogether a different thing 
' to communicate this pleasure 
to his readers, and to 
awaken their interest and 
. delight as freshly and 
vividly as his own. atever he can do 
to succeed in this will be done with 
> heartiness; nor will it be a small thing to 
effect if he can communicate to the reader but 
fa a tithe of the pleasure which he has himself 
yy received from an intercourse with what he 
' may be permitted to call the spirits of the 
British minstrels. If he succeed in this, he feels that 
he will well succeed, and will be more than repaid 
for what little trouble the attempt may coat, isa. 
Ballads and songs are often confounded together 
as synonymous terms—they certainly have much in 
common, and it is difficult at times to draw the line 
between them. A ballad, however, may be briefly 
defined as a species of poetry of which narrative is 
the essential element; a song may be called an 
epitome or condensation b. 6 ballad, of which 
sentiment is the element. Diffuseness or detail is 
not forbidden in the ballad; itis entirely destructive 
S. a spirit of the song, which must be short and 
ithy. 
. Ballads haye always exercised an important 
influence on the people, their habits, and modes 
of thinking; so much so, that the sentence of 
Fletcher of Saltoun is often quoted, as indicative 
of this—‘‘Give me tho riakihis of a nation’s 
ballads, and I care not who makes its laws.” 
This, doubtless, like all pithy sayings, although 
containing much that is exaggerated, contains 
much also that is perfectly true; for it is to be 
remembered that ballads were in the olden time 
what our newspapers are to us; and, repeatedly 


recited by the minstrels who rambled ovér the 
country, and by the people, one to another, they 
werd not only communicated from district to 
district with gran § rapidity, but they were em- 
balmed, as it were, constant repetition in the 
memoties of the people. They weré, in fact, the 
only medium by which their opinions could be 
made known, the only vehicle by which they could 
convey a notion of their real or fancied cogs, by 
which they could demand their rights, or hurl their 
contempt, and give out the lashings of their wit or 
satire. They were also the only means by which 
the news of some great battle, some cruel wrong 
done or redressed, or some pathetic love story was 
spread over the country. These ballads were 
doubtless very numerous; but it is evident that 
those only which were the fayourites of the people 
would be treasured up in their memories; hence 
wo may predicate with safety that those which have 
been handed down to us, are those which were most 
highly esteemed by our ancestors. Ballads have 
always ministered prerey to the nationality of 
a people ; nor less to a cultivation and be 2 ion 
amongst them of a love of true poetry. deed, it 
is hard to say how much our poets themselves have 
been indebted to the spirit of a ballad minstrelsy. 
* No nation,” it has been well, said, ‘can afford 
to despise its ballads.” This, I may remark in 
return, may be said to assume that the rp | 
follows after a knowledge of them; but the wo 
despite which can be done, I take it, is to be utterly 
ignorant of all concerning them, and careless of 
being otherwise than ignorant ; nor is this, I grieve 
to say; the condition of a few only amongst the 
people of the present time. I for one am compelled 
to admit that at one period of my life I belonged 
to this class, and, scarcely cognisant of more than 
the fact that we had a ad literature, I little 
dreamed of the wealth of intellectual richness which 
lay stored within it ; nor how true it was that no one 
could be said to know the real life of his country- 
men in the olden time, who did not know the 





ballads which they sang by roaring hearth in stately 
hall, or by the snug ingle in lowly cottage. Form 
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thé ballads of oldéh times We find the itiner as well 
as the otiter life of meri am ae es in theit sorhe- 
timés tough and riide; but always pic tié and 
effective, rhymés. They tell us of their weal and of 
their woe ; their doughty deeds in battlé, of triumph 
in victory; theit despair, but yet their bravery iti 
defeat. They let us know thé depth of their 
domestic affections, and the pettiliatities of their 
domestic life; the hopes and feats of the lover; thé 
deep atiguish of the brokén heart; their intense 
love of naturé, and a burning zéal for the honour 
of theit cotintry. Nor less do we find in them re- 
markablé displays of humotir, broad, doubtiléss, in 
its expression, but rich and racy withal in its force 
and spirit ; a satire, with a wit rough atid ready 
sometimes, but alwys keéi and poignant, fe- 
sembling a sword, the chasing of the handlé of 
which is rough and rude, but whose bladé cuts like 
the lightning glance through flesh aiid bone. 
this, and more than this, do our ballads tell us of; 
for not content with thus displaying theit stores of 
knowledge as to the daily life of men of the period, 
of their lives and their loves, their battles, their 
amusements in hall, or their work in field 
and fold; they open up to us glimpses of that 
world full of weird and mystic thoughts, a world 
of the marvellous, peopled with dtead shapes 
as well as with lovely .forms—into this region 
the ballads of old introduce us with marvel- 
lous power and effect. With the shepherd on the 
dreary hill-side we see lovely forms of fairies, 
grim, gatint giants, stunted and doomed dwarfs; 
passing through tho mist which lies bréad aii 
spectre-like on hill-top and valley-side, we héar 
in the roa? of the waterfall, or in the rush of the 
rivér, the groans and shritks of the witer-fiend, or 
the shrill elfin laughter of the water-kelpie; through 
the glooth of the forest we see troops from the 
irit-land, and in the gentle sough of the wind 
through thé bratiches of its trées, or the roar of 


the tempest a8 it clashes es their tops, we 


hear sadly the sighs and, with dread, the groans of 
beings of another world—beings which in other 
days havé trod this world, retuth to us in these old 
ballads, and with their weird and mystic stories 
enthral and amaze us. Thus a wild and startlin 

interest is imparted to us by a knowledge of balla 

lore, Wo have in it 4 rich feast for our intellect; 
woe have in it ample fund of wit atid hutmoir to 
please the fancy; a love of natuté displayed in 
them deep étiough to satisfy the longings of the 
most poetic; and a wondrous force of pathos which 
often lies too deep for tears. Tho ballads in which 
all these béauties lis enshrined, ate, a8 may be sup- 
posed, from tho period at which many of them 
were producéd, not always—indéed, not often— 
characterised by the smoothness of vérsification, or 
the accuracy of poetical construction which marks 
the melodies of modern oo gs But while—often, 
as I have before rematked—rough and rude in 
form and in mode of expression, they are rarely 
coarsé—never dull; the art—if att there be em- 
ployed in their production—is not like that of the 
poldemith, which draws out in fine lines, and 
polishes up to a high brilliancy, the précious ore; 
it is like that of the sturdy blacksmith, who ham- 
mers out in rudé strength and with h blows 
the spéar-head or the swotd-blade, Not does the 
labotring mati at aivil give many blows withal to 
gain effect; he heaves up fom the hearth a mass 





of hee métal; and, with # heat as fierce as 
that which softens it, hé showers down s few hearty 
blows; and shapes at ones that which tells its story 
at @ plance, Ballads do not abound in what dic- 
tionariés call ‘‘ poriphrasis ;’ but which in more 
ome and mote abundantly graphic langua 

may called “beating about the bush.” The 
ra is told at once in words few and simple—the 
Whole constiuction i# thoroughly dramatic. It 
does not, for itistancs; treat us to a long description 
of the hero, his litte and fame, his appearance; 
but if these are méntioned at all, they are dashed 
off in a vigorous line or two, the aim of the ballad 
beihg mire to tell us of thé hero’s business than 
of the hero’s pevitliarities. No attempt is made to 
enlist the hearet’s sympathies by any long disserta- 
tion, or by an appeal directly made to the passions ; 
if ati appeal comes, as comé it often does with 


All | marvellous fores, it comes, nevertheless, naturally, 


flowing out, a8 it were, of the narrative, not tacked 
artificially on to it. The most retharkable feats of 
prowess of earthly heroes are described, and the 
most appalling and mysterious deeds and doings of 
unearthly beings are recorded, without the slightest 
evidence on the part of the narrator that he deems 
those things as extraordinary, or at all out of the 
comimon course of events, or that it is necessary to 
explain to the hearer why these things should be 
so. The minstrel has unbounded faith in the truth 
of his own narrations, and he obviously expects 
his hearers to join him in it, Scepticism in song 
or in ballad literature, once indulged, their charm 
is at once dispelled. We have said that the beau- 
ties of ballads flow naturally from thei, and this 
constitutes ons of their greatest charm$8. There is 
io painful and elaborate attempt to bring about a 
situation which can be made the opportiinity to say 
something fine; nothitig is ever attempted in the 
“* Hercules’ véin,” for while you listen your blood 
ris with the same patriotic inspiration, 
or tinglés with horrot at some powerful presenti- 
ment, of you are suddetily melted with tears; and 
all this is perfectly natural, and comes out easil 
from the story; and although marvellously deligh 
with it, you are in no way surprised at it, nd more 
than you aie surprised at sunshine lighting up the 
landscapé, or thé mooti lending a lovelier grace to 
night’s softened outlines. You are pleased with, 
but not sutptised that its effects should be so; 86 
natural is the result. 

If thé natrative of the ballads is clear and na- 
tural, the dialogue, where dialogue is introduced, 
ig no le&s 80. There is no long and gentle parley, to 
wit, betweéh combatants, but fast and fierce, like 
the blows they give, they shower the words from be- 
tween their testh; lovers, too, in telling “the old, 
old story,” tell it briefly, and in a way that no one 
can misunderstand. When miessages are setit, or 
tokens aré to be delivered, théy tell their story in 
briefest fashion ; nor is the médium by which mes- 
sages aré transmitted the least curious chatacter- 
istic feattire of ballads. Birds are very frequently 
madé use of to convey a message or to carry a 
tokéh; and thé style of address in which they are 
entreated to do one or other of these offices, and the 
way in which they carry out their trust, are, per- 
haps, the most graphic, as they are in many ir- 
stances thé most pathetic portions of our ballads. 

Another characteristic of Ballads is the rude and 
halting nature of their rhyme; to this I have before 
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alluded. Hence arises the necessity to modify or 
humour the yoice so as to bring these halting 
rhymes within the compass of a metrical recitation. 

e must remember that they were composed with 
no view to a printed entombment; the audience 
their authors addressed was not like that which a 
modern author appeals to—‘‘ posthumous renown.” 
As Professor Aytoun remarks, ‘‘the comfort of 
tmaodern disappointed poetasters was then a thing 
undiscovered. The poet had then a living, sentient, 
and sensitive audience to address, and if he could 
not stir, influence, or inspire them, there was not 
even a phantom tribunal to which he could carry 
his appeal.” ‘This fact, so well pointed out by this 
learned authority in ballad lore, should not be for- 
gotten in glancing at its peculiarities, 

Another peculiarity in ballads is—and the reader 
will have opportunity enough to notice this when 
we present our examples—the frequent repetition 





of stanzas, set phrases, and forms of expression. 
You will find the same form repeated in ballad 
after ballad; and this has presented a yery puzzling 


int to some ballad antiquaries, inasmuch as it 
raised doubts in their mind as to the authen- 
ticity of the subjects. But we may very easily set 
at rest any doubts as to this, by remembering, what 
was probably the fact, that these stanzas or ex- 
pressions so often appearing in different ballads 
‘‘are,” in the words of an able authority, ‘* poetical 
commonplaces, the general property of the reciters, 
who them to fill up gaps in the narrative, and 
sometimes, no doubt, for the purpose of relieving 
the constant strain upon the memory. These were 
simply the ballad materials available for the use of 
all, In like manner, the constant repetitions effected 
by making the words of the answer tally precisely 
with those of the question, are to be regarded as 
conventional rests employed by the reciters as aids 
to delivery, corresponding in some degree to the 
stereotyped epithets which are so abundant in the 
Homeric poems. There were also certain endings, 
or final verses, which the minstrel might employ 
at pleasure.” 
(To be continued.) 


A WORD UPON STUMBLING. 


BY THE REY. W. M. STATHAM, 


= Tis not at all an uncommon 
ay) thing for a rider, who sits 
Nag carelessly in his saddle, at 
GS cat downto th ground. be 


cast down to the ground. Ex- 

w cellent rider, no doubt, but 

p\2 the danger was in that very kind of 

confidence which made him loll so 

lazily on the horse. In that quiet 

country lane one tiny little round 

stone threw the horse and _horse- 

man ; and ina moment the hero of a hundred fences 

fell before a little flint by the way-side. This, how- 

ever, is just a type of ordinary temptations. We 

have in it a picture of what again and again occurs 

in human life. We are all more or less on our 

guard against the moral precipice, but we fall 

before the moral pebble. As often, indeed, it occurs 

that the horse and rider are both more cut and 

damaged by the simple ny Dima by the more 

dreaded disaster, so human beings suffer more in 

lacerated feeling and lost honour from a wayside 

fall than by some terrible bankruptcy, or some 
shamefaced going to the bad. 

There is an old motto which says that ‘‘ the best 
of men are but men at the best,” and certainly the 
moral of the sentiment is not lost in the dexterity 
of the antithesis. We are all vulnerable at some 
point of our panoply, and the sudden arrow of 
sharp temptation may alight just on the very spot 
where there was a crevice own to ourselves. 
A certain aim has Satan; but men are cast down, 
not by his good archery, but by their own sense 
of moral wideawakeness. As the apostle says, a 
man thinks himself to be something when he is 
nothing, and so deceives himself. 

But if human nature is frail in tripping, most 
certainly it is severe on tripping. The man once 
overtaken in a fault need not think to escape 





the criticism and censure of society. It puts its 
hard hand on the old sore in a callous, ruthless 
way, and, in the presence of some neighbouring 
friend, makes the galled heart wince again. How 
often the man himself may almost, and God alto- 
gether, haye forgotten the fault, but society never. 
There it is at work again restoring the letters, as 
Old Mortality did the inscriptions on the tomb- 
stones. It is a terrible thing to have the con- 
sciousness of any fall; but to have the effigy of 
disgrace brought out on so many unexpected and 
untoward occasions is a sorro aspect of human 
nature, The treatment of some sudden fall is often 
that of a lingering life torture to the soul. Won- 
derful, indeed, it is that men do not oftener give 
way altogether, and give the reins to sinful indul- 
gence when they are yexed with anathemas which 
condemn their fall, as though it were unforgetable 
by man and unpardonable by God. 

‘Bad philosophy,” my critical friend says: “you 
make sin easy, if you grant a free and speedy abso- 
lution.” Now, that which is good Christianity can- 
not be bad philosophy, for “‘ the foolishness of God 
is wiser than men” (1 Cor. i. 25); and we are in- 
structed, on the highest authority, that if a brother 
be overtaken in a fault, we who are spiritual are 
to restore such a one in the spirit of meekness. 
“Yes,” panes my critieal friend: ‘‘a fault ; that is 
far, far different from actual vice, crime, and guilt, 
youknow. Weareall full of faults.” Very true; but 
the word means literally “ transgression,” which is 
one of the strongest expressions in the New Testa- 
ment for sin, Sudden temptation has led, in past 
times, to the indulgence of strong passion. Cases 
like those of David and Peter stand not only like 
headlands to warn us, but like witnesses to remind 
us that there is a vast difference between the man 
who deliberately forms the plan of sinning and the 
man overtaken ina fault, Great men trip and stum- 
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ble sometimes; and, as Young says, ‘‘ their height is 
but the gibbet of their name.” Our poet-laureate, 
Tennyson, speaks of the fierce light which beats 
upon a throne, and brings out all the blots. True 
it is, that as the tallest men endanger themselves 
most in the foot-slippings of earth, so do the greatest 
and noblest men, even by the elevation of their 
moral stature, make the crash of their fall the 
greater. We are too apt to look for faultless rulers 
and leaders; yet they are human. We are not to 
look for veinless marble, nor for faultless men. 

Surely it is the duty—the joyful duty—of Chris- 
tian men to restore the tripping ones as tenderly 
and as speedily as may be. But here, again, in 
ourselves, the old carnal nature is our difficulty. 
We find there is a kind of pleasure in just stepping 
across to our neighbour, and saying, ‘‘ Such misery 
for B’s family, isn’t it, What! haven’t you heard 
all about it ? Don’t mention it, lest he——.” What 
a theme to talk about. Perhaps our brother held 
his head higher than we did; perhaps he was a 
more clever lawyer, a more successful pleader, a 
more eloquent peony. a more flourishing trader ; 
and, deny it who can, there is a temptation not to 
restore him to his high place of honour and esteem. 
Perhaps, too, it comforts our own, sense of correct- 
ness, and exalts our sense of spiritual satisfaction, 
to think what a sinner he has been. And we? 

“Fach has his fault, we readily allow, 

To this decree our dearest friends must bow; 
One’s too careless, another’s too correct, 
And all, save our own sweet selves, have some defect.” 

The great temptation in our dealing with men, is 
to sneer at the Bible idea of being overtaken. ‘He 
—oh, he courted the temptation! Why to look at 
him is enough.” Ah, friend, hast thou ever been 
overtaken by the sudden snow-storm thyself? We 
all read this last winter of a clergyman who was 
so overtaken in Wales; his beard a mass of frozen 
icicles; his eyesight dazzled and darkened by the 
glare of the white light; till, falling over precipices, 
he almost became a prey to death. Perhaps a little 
fleecy cloud, no larger than a man’s hand, was the 
only herald of the coming storm. If so, it is a type 
of the temptation which comes in such light and 
imperceptible approach, and overtakes us ere we 
are aware. Vastly different porte ae the man who 
has been indulgi 88 or pay ideas, giving guest- 
room in his thedit to thoughts of evil, which, like a 
well-laid train, only waits the match of opportunity 
to ignite it at once. 

Putting such cases out of court, yet how very 
easy it 1s to become lax and indifferent in the 
religious life. Meditation, which is ‘‘ prayer in pre- 
paration,” as an old divine says, is neglected, and 
prayer itself is regarded, perhaps, as a duty rather 
than a delight. ‘There is little vigilance, and the 
lynx-eyed enemy of souls watches his chance, sets 
the net, not in sight of the bird, for his head is under 
his wing, and the soul is asleep. 

The chameleon, we are told, assumes the colour 
of the object it creeps near. Itmay be brown, white, 
green, and red all at once in different parts of its 
body. When passing over a flower-bed it is almost 
impossible to recognise it. So temptation comes 
stealing over the innocent objects of daily delight. 
However, there is the end: the viper hidden in 
the verdure struck him somewhere, and the man 
is smitten with a. great sin and a great sorrow. 
Yes! Behold the man. 


assuredly I would take for a subject of design 
‘*the man overtaken in a fault.” What remorse 
deadens tho eye and darkens the brow; what care 
presses upon him, like the weight of a heavy 
atmosphere on the physical frame; What shame 
seems to shut him in within the walls of his own 
reticence! How he sees the dainaged reputation ; 
how he listens to the wailings of his friends; how 
he marks the disrespect of his children or his 
companions, and catches the altered tone of his 
neighbours, whilst all night long he waters his 
couch with his tears, and all his bones are out of 
joint! Angels pity him who see his misery, and so 
ought saints who know his fall. Oertainly, if ever, 
now is not the time for coldness or for religious 
hauteur, by far the worst hauteur of all. Pharisaic 
pride and personal bitterness may well be absent 
when the whole picture of the man says “ My 
punishment is greater than I can bear.” 

Now is the risking time. We ought to take earnest 
heed, lest bad men make the fallen soul their own; 
lest the hungry vultures settle down upon the 
wounded body at once. There are always plenty of 
poole in perfect readiness to make carrion of any- 

ody’s reputation, especially that of a fallen child 
of God. If ever, reader, you feel tempted to say 
sharp and severe words of scorn, it surely must be 
when you see some old companion of the fallen one 
chuckling over the narration of his disgrace, and 
rolling it as a sweet morsel under his tongue. 

Many a man who has given way to sudden temp- 
tation has been driven altogether from his moorings 
by dread of society’s treatment. ‘*Oh! but,” says 
some censor of a toomerciful code, '* you must punish 
the man, you must not palliate this, you must——” 
Well, out with it—what? Punish him, indeed! 
wat stone walls and prison fare are nothing to 
the lash of conscience and this world’s contumely. 
There is a hell in that man’s heart which produces 
sorrowful days and sleepless nights. There is no 
| cone like moral pain. e need not place 

im in the pillory of a Christless criticism, or 
chase him with the bloodhounds of revenge. His 
own heart is, under God, his accuser and avenger. 

We are to consider ourselyes, then, lest we be 
tempted. Lest thou /—that is personal, indeed. The 
Bible, at all events, will not let any man think 


himself immaculate. ‘Lord, is thy servant a dog 
that he should do this thing?” ‘‘ Ye6,” as William 
Jay remarks, “the dog did it.” are often 


weakest where they deemed themselves strongest. 
The bridge sometimes gives way just where the 
engineer pronounced it faultless. many secrets 
of the material world are hidden from us, so is 
much still concealed in our deceitful hearts. We 
are to be meek in our restoration of the fallen, 
then, and to reraember what we may do in the 
trippings of life ourselves. There is such a 
thing as extending restoration to others from the 
pedestal of our own’ elevated morality, with a dig- 
nified sense of superiority. Oh, these a 
hearts! they get puffed up as easily and quickly as 
the bubbles a boy blows out of the pipe and bowl. 
A little trip may produce a very heavy fall; in the 
soft meadow it may not hurt you, but coming down 
the glacier it will. And all moral life is of an ice- 
path character, and we must take heed lest, when 
thinking we stand, we fall. 





Wero I a painter, most! nation even has its specialties. ‘‘ Well, now,” says 


It is amusing, but saddening, to hear how indig- 
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M, ‘‘I do not imagine we should, any of us, have 
been so grieved if it had been a case of intoxication ; 
but this is one of the worst vices that a man can 
indulge in.” I can es up with a great deal, but 
this is a wretched folly. There are some people 
who cleverly find out that their brother’s fall was 
the worst fall of all. 

I know of nothing pleasanter, in a horticultural 
sense, than to find the rose-tree I thought frost- 
bitten and blighted has come out full of leaves 
and blossom, with the finest, sweetest-scented roses 
on it that it ever had; and I am sure we ought to 
feel like this with once-blighted friends. Y, 
they are renewing their life, and will be honourable 
again: may their fruit be richer and riper than our 
own has ever been! The spirit of this paper, let it 
be quite understood, is intended to express tho 
sentiment not of society, but of Christianity. It is 
impossible to estimate the harm which accrues from 
the harsh treatment of some whom we are accus- 
tomed to speak of as indignantly as if He had never 
lived and died, who said to the blanched counte- 
nance and the broken heart of one of old, ‘‘ Neither 
do I condemn thee: go, and sin no more.” 

We need not fear any too great extension of the 
spirit of mercy ; it is not ‘in us” to be altogether 
free from the spiritof judgmentand of condemnation, 
We must be differently moulded altogether before 
we cease to feel indignation and anger at the faults 
of others, but we must ever strive to temper justice 
with mercy, and to remember the beautiful words— 


‘Speak gently to the erring : 

Ye know + all the power 

With which the dark temptation came, 
In some unguarded hour. 

Ye may not know how earnestly 
They struggled, or how well, 

Till once the dark temptation came, 
And sadly thus they fell, 





‘Speak gently to the erring; 

Oh! do not thou forget, 

However darkly stained by sin, 
He is thy brother yet: 

Heir of the selfsame heritage, 
Child of the selfsame God, 

He hath but stumbled in the path 
Thou hast in weakness trod,” 

Suffer me to suggest, in closing this paper, that 
it is wise and kind, whenever it is possible, to re- 
move the occasion of stumbling from our brother’s 
path. Some careless person left a piece of orange- 
peel in the way, and you kindly stopped to knock 
it with your walking-stick into the road; or you 
saw a piece of rough brick in the highway, so 
placed as to cast down the unwary horse, and you 
threw it into the neighbouring ditch: then do the 
same for your brethren in the world. Some of my 
readers can remember when men pressed the wine- 
cap on their visitors, in olden days, and seemed 
rather to enjoy the gratification of beholding some 
capsized by it; and many will call to mind the 
occasions when men who like to hear themselves 
talk haye been ‘trotted out,” as it were, to say 
strange and startling things, which they havo re- 
gretted all their after lives. This is a cruel craftiness, 
and occasions more of sin and sorrow than the in- 
stigators well consider. Perhaps these follies are 
dying out now, but wherever human nature is un- 

istianised, other evils will take their place. The 
thoughtful man not only declines to place an oc- , 
casion to fall in his brother’s path, but eagerly. 
takes it away, and rejoices not in evil, but in that 
which is honourable, pure, and We are all 
faulty and frail, but the same Divine hand is with 
us of which the Psalmist spake—‘*‘ When my foot 
well nigh slipped, thy mercy, O Lord, held me 
up;” and that aid to the stumbling which was the 
subject of Dayid’s pious song, may well be the 
strength of our Christian endeavour, 
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AHE Word of God reveals 
much that is captivating 
to the soul respecting the 
abode of glory; yet lan- 

” guage cannot describe, nor the 

dj mind conceive, the blessed 

reality ; what heaven really is, 

we must die to know. the 

beauties of nature, all the riches 

of creation, form but a faint 

sketch of the sublime original. The 

' Holy Spirit reveals far sweeter 

views to our minds than those which are drawn 
from sublunary scenes. 

Heaven is a state of rest. ‘There the wicked 

cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 

How delightful is this thought to the sons and 

daughters of affliction; to those whose bodies are 

chastened with pain, or whose souls are oppressed 

with sorrow! How cheering is the prospect of rest 

to the humble Christian pilgrim when wearied by 

the way ! 
Heaven is the abode of peace. There all is har- 





mony and loye; eyery heart vibrates in unison, 


VEN. 


and swells with pure affection. The saints shall 
dwell with their heayenly Father, who is the God 
of peace; with Jesus, their eemer, who is the 
Prince of peace; and with the Holy Spirit, whose 
fruit is peace. The Triune God will cause their 
peace to flow as a river fed by a perennial spring, 
whose waters fail not; ever issuing, clear as crystal, 
from the throne of God and of the Lamb. 

Heaven is a state of perfect holiness. How 
ardently does the true believer in Jesus pant after 
holiness! Every moment bespeaks his infirmity ; 
and often his deep corruption, inwardly felt and 
deplored, causes him to out, ‘‘Oh, wretched 
man that I am, who shall deliver me?” In heaven 
he shall for ever be delivered from the workings of 
inbred sin. In heayen he shall be perfected in holi- 
ness. Qh, how glorious will that period be when 
all the people of God shall be gathered in, when 
nota grain of the precious seed shall be lost—when 
every lamb shall be housed from the storm. 

Heaven is a state of unalloyed happiness. No 
tears bedew the cheeks, no sorrow rends the hearts 
of its blissful inhabitants. In those celestial regions 
there is no pain, neither painful separation of kin- 
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dred souls. All is blooming health and immortal 
vigour. There Death shall strike his dart no more, 
for death is swallowed up in victory. Sin, which 
now embitters every blessing, cannot shed its 
baneful influence over the glorified spirits sur- 
rounding the throne of God. Every enemy shall 
be destroyed, and Christ shall reign for ever and 
ever. 

Heaven is a state of unending bliss. This stamps 
a value which earth’s gilded pleasures can never 
boast. Here all is unsatisfactory, and he who 

asps the most grasps only a delusive shadow. 
Nothing beneath the fayour and love of God in 
Jesus can give abiding peace and joy. How endear- 
ing, then, are the words of the Saviour: ‘‘ These 
things haye I spoken unto you, that my joy — 
remain in you, and that se joy might be full.” 
In heaven all the friends of Jesus, who have served 
him in successive ages, meet in blissful harmony 
and adoring praise, 

From the interesting vision youchsafed to the 
beloved apostle, we learn that the blessings of 
salyation are not confined to any particular age or 
nation. The “ multitudes out of all nations, and 
kindreds, and people, and tongues, stood before 
the throne, and before the Lamb, clothed in white 
robes, and having palms in their hands.” The souls 
of the heavenly saints, once guilty and polluted, 
were pardoned and purified through the atonement 
of Jesus. His precious blood, freely poured out 
upon the cross, is the sole procuring cause of eternal 
salvation. All the redeemed unite in one grand, 
everlasting chorus, ‘“ Worthy is the Lamb that was 





slain to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and 
strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing.” 

The employment of redeemed saints is also de- 
scribed in this glorious vision: ‘‘ They shall serve 
him day and night in his temple.” The rest of 
heaven is not inaction; for “‘ absence of occupation 
is not rest.” Here we are soon wearied, even in 
the sweetest seasons of deyotion. We often groan, 
being burdened, and at the close of a blessed 
Sabbath have to mourn over a cold and lifeless 
heart. But in heaven we shall serye God without 
weariness or distraction. 

What tongue can describe the blessedness con- 
tained in these few words: ‘‘ He that sitteth upon 
the throne shall dwell among them?” When Jesus 
manifests himself to his people but for a short 
period, their delighted spirits are borne aloft on 
the wings of fervent love. But for Jesus to dwell 
among them, and that for ever and ever, oh, what 
heart can conceive the unutterable bliss! 

Such is the blessedness of the saints. To this 
blessedness ‘‘ the Spirit and the Bride say, Come; 
and let him that heareth say, Come; and let him 
that is athirst come; and whosoever will, let him 
take the water of life freely.” Oh, that we may 
be made willing to receive with joy and gratitude 
the rich blessings of the Saviour’s grace, so dearly 
purchased, so freely offered ! 


“* We would be thine; 
Saviour, thou hast implanted the desire : 
Oh, let us ever after thee aspire, 
Until, at length, we join thy blood-washed choir, 
In praise divine !" 
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HEY who have never been 
down in flowery Kent dur- 
ing the spring and early 
summer can have but little 
idea how perfectly well 
bestowed is its title of the 

* ‘Garden of England.” 

It is not merely that every 
hedge-row of its winding lanes, 
all the mossy turf that carpets 
its hazel copses so richly, is vivid 

with countless wild flowers; but that all 
the sunny orchards,.stretching mile after mile —s 
the eastern division of Kent, are white with scen 
blossoms, murmurous with the hum of myriad 
bees. And of this far-stretching tract of flowery 
beauty every individual tree is like an enormous 
hosegay, eve arled bough and slender twig 
being pedi so closely by the snowy blossoms 
as to be invisible. 


Not even the famous hop-gardens of East Kent 
are kept more trimly, or are lovelier in their day, 
than the orchards of the fruit district; and if the 
hop-grower at the end of a successful season occa- 
sionally clears large sums, the cherry-grower is pro- 
bably as great a gainer by his more moderate 
returns, since, while the expense of hop cultivation 
is in all seasons heavy, comparatively no outlay is 
required for that of fruit. ; 

The trees are planted in rows, with alleys wide 





enough between to admit air and sunshine freely. 
They are of rapid growth, and begin to bear early; 
long-lived also, since many a stately ornament of 
the orchard has put forth those myriad blossoms 
for nigh upon a hundred springs. After the first 
weeks of May, their lovely garniture is shed 
rapidly ; and now the rich turf beneath the trees is 
— if with omens? snows ; Lem band foes 
emselyes are green with a peculiarly soft an 
lusirous foliage, and the young fruxt already 
clusters thickly among them. 

If the season is favourable the fruit swells rapidly, 
and towards the end of June the cherry season 
commences. 

And now begins, also, the harvest work of the 
rural population of Kent. The cherry season, 
usually lasting six weeks, is succeeded by the grain 
harvest and hopping, which ends for the year 
the healthful days among the orchards and sunny 
fields of fertile Kent. 

The cherry picking, like the hopping, is per- 
formed almost entirely by women, and these not 
the class denominated field women, but wives and 
daughters of the respectable labourer and small 
shopkeeper, who look forward to the season as one 
of healthy recreation as well as of remunerative 
employment. Each woman has a ladder, which a 
man, told off for this particular service to a certain 
number of women, moves into position as she re- 
quires. Many of the trees are thirty or forty feet 
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in height; but into its wildernéss of bough and 
leaves shé mounts fearlessly, and stands petched 
aloft while she robs the slender topindst boughs of 
their burden of shining fruit—délitaté amber, deep 
coral, or lustrous black, a8 the cas may be. Tho 
plucked fruit she deposits in a basket suspénded 
round het waist; the contents of these baskets are 
afterwards collected into those called sieves, ih 
which they are sent to matket. 

Since as many a8 five or six women are perched 
at different degrees of altitude, and in various 
parts of one tree, talking an gig go on 
merrily; whilst the children, of whom theré is 
always a large group (mothers, being unablé 
leave their little people at home during these long 
days of out-door employment), play on the grass 
beneath, devouring the over-ripe fruit as it falls, and 
smearing their rosy faces and chubby hahds with 
its dark juice. 

Work hours are usually from six am. till five 
p.m. At noon a fire is lighted, for the prepara- 
tion of food ; and men, women, and children cluster 
near it under the shadiest tree to partake of the 
midday meal. Inverted baskets form seats for 
those who aré particular as to accommodation ; 
thosé disposed to take things moré easily are con- 
tented with the grass, where they lie. greatly at 





their ise, and in picturesqud groups that would 
di 3 bye Ot at artiee vila 


gluddex 
Othe, Women Gain. “dating 2H6 chy sta 
frori sighteénpéhce to two shillifigs pet dhy, which 
siiins, at the 6nd of thé week, Maks 16 iticonsider- 
able addition to the farth laboirets’ Wapes; and in 
the — of the ee Ain and ceysem is, a 
less, the means of supplying many a comfort dutit 
the unproductive beason rintae. . 
The pickérs ate Bone y supplied by the Villages 
and hamlets in ne hbighbourhood té any tract 
of orchards, 80 that thé samé people gather in the 
fruit of the sathe trees year after yet in sudcds- 


to| sion, The propriétors of orchards prefetting t 


employ the Wives and daughters of thett own 
tenants and labourérs; but littlé éicotirapemenit is 
iven to the incursions of re Wire , 86 that 
fho cherry picking tay be te a véry mitith in 
the light of a large family gathering. 

I was told, by a comely old dime of sixty-two, 
whom I saw motinting into or6 of the finest trees 
of an orchard remarkable for such, with an agili 
and fearlessness that proved her to be 16 hovics it 
the feat, that she had pickéd for thirty-six yeats ih 
the same orchards rae thé Baths owners, hai 
brought up eight childréi, and had nevér, during 


that tim, been absetit one sda8on. I.R.M 
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THE DYING HIGHLANDER. 


&)OT here! not here, in the hot, close 
} room, 
Where the tainteil air is heavy and 
AS thick ! 
»)» 2S Not here, in the sad and solemn 
: gloom 
That hangs round the bed of the deadly 
BY # sick ! 
a Not here, with the sobs that pierce my heart, 
° With the well-loved mourtiers standing 
by. 
Not here, mid such sights and sounds, I part— 
Oh; carry me out, dear friend, till I die. 


For out in the light of the pleasant sun 
The breezes sing as they flutter by ; 

And the rivulets, murmuring as they run, 
Join in the happy mélody ; 

And a thousand birds in the budding spray 
Chirrup the whispering leaves among, 

And the light that blesses and gladdens the day 
Comes down, though ye hear it not; with @ song. 


The birch-tree rustles, tho alder sings, 

And far in the chattering woods the oak, 
Wak’ning the noisy echoés, rings 

A bass to the shrill of the woodman’s stroke; 
And there, where the village school is out, 

From the happy urchins deep in théir play, 
Corhes mhany & iherry laugh and shotit 

To cheer my heart as I pass away. 





A little while longer, and I shall have done 
With all on this beautiful, God-given earth, 
And yet, though my sands be nearly run, 
My heart answers still to innocent mirth; 
And Nature’s voice is as sweet to me, 
Waiting here for the call from abové, 
As when she talked to me secretly 
In youth’s bright hours of joy and loyé; 


But now sons marvellotis power is Heat 
That quickens my ear, though iiy eyé8 grow 
dim. 


And I hear, though ye cannot, distinct and clear, 
The voicé of & swest and glorious hymn. 
Was it thé violét whispeted to ihe, 
* Or the golden buttercup bending down, 
Of the praise that rings through eternity, 
And the blest ones’ peacd ard their golden 
crown? 


Where amI? Lo! all around me swells, 
As it were, an immortal melody; 
Forests and flowers, streams and bells, 
Blond in unspeakable hatiiony. 
OGod! this is heivenly bliss, tot pain ; 
And the angels too! what was it they said? 


Carry him back to the room again, 
He ve what the angels by now —he is 
ead | 
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IS IT WORTH WHILE? 


U7 


4 \Y HERE area great man tt 
a7, Sikes ta ctr dear OM # seat" 
and much prettier ones than 
@ some childrenever evendreamt 
~ of. I was visiting one of these 
eyllne in the a when 
> Y evi ing was in its first, sweet, 
\\ fresh green, and when the leaves 
‘ were still young, and the primroses, 
 s and violets, and bluebells, and 
anemonies covered the ground just like a beautiful 
new carpet, on which you are afraid to tread for fear of 
spoiling it ; and I stood one morning on a high bank, 
from which I could see for miles over the country 
around me. There were many hills in that part, and 
some were covered with fields and some with trees ; 
but I could see the valleys also between the hills, and 
a river winding ully along, just below where I 
stood, and several pretty little vi dotted at in- 
tervals on its banks. is pee ae 

It was a sweet, peaceful scene, and gay and g 

with signs of life; for there were before me in the 
meadows many cows with their young calves, and 
sheep with their little lambs skipping by their sides, 
and the labourers were everywhere busy at their 
different kinds of work, while plenty of people were 
out in all the roads; and in almost every garden I 


saw some one ae to the flowers and vege- 
1 


tables, or inspecting the blossoms on the fruit-trees, to 
see what promise of fruit was there. The cottages, 
also, themselves seemed to be undergoing a thorough 
cleansing and whitewashing, and smartening up for 
the fine weather, and all the palings were being 
mended and painted if they wanted it. So every- 
thing was getting to look spring-like. 

But there was one spot that attracted me more 
strongly than any other, for there I saw a nice little 
group of children playing in the lane below me; and 
directly I spied them out I determined to go down 
and scrape acquaintance with them, as I always do 
with any little ones that come in my way. 

But the question was how to get down, for the 
path on which I was standing seemed to go off in 
another direction, and, as I said, the bank was very 
high and steep. However, I did not puzzle over this 
point long, for all on a sudden I discovered a tiny, 
narrow path among the bushes that led straight down 
the hill, just such a one as children always choose, 
and where you are sure to scratch yourself nicely and 
tear your dress. But no matter: the sweet spring 
morning had made a child of male then; so I began 
to descend at once, gathering wild flowers as I went 
along. But when I got nearly to the bottom of the 
hill, and was caught in a regular tangle of furze and 
thistles, I saw something stumble flat on its face 
which was prettier to me than any of the flowers—a 
fat, fair, little toddle of a boy, of about three years 
old. I picked him up and looked in his little face, 
and then, when he gathered up his treasures 
too, I took my little blue-eyed, rosy-cheeked, curly- 
headed companion by the hand, and we walked off to 
find the sister, who, he told me with a great sob, was 





“ lost,” but who turned out to be one of the little 
ae * whom I wished to join. 

e deep blushes came to her cheek when I pre- 
sented the tiny truant, and she called him a “ little 
rogue, who was always running away.” It was plea- 
sant, though, to see how the little one was received 
and welcomed with kisses and caresses by most of the 
little party, and especially to notice the sister's tender 
ways with him. One does not often see this when 
children are left to take care of one another, and it 
made me wish to know more of the girl and her little 
brother. So when the other children had answered 
all my questions about their village and the places 
round, 1 contrived to get Rachel (for so Tommy 
called her) to take me in to rest at her mother’s 
cottage. 

‘Mother won't be at home, ma’am,” she said ; 
‘‘ for she goes out to work now all day long, and it 
aint time for her to be back yet.” 

‘¢ And didn’t she always go out, Rachel ?” I said. 

‘*No, not when. father was here. Tommy,” she 
whispered, ‘* tell the lady where father is gone.” 

And then the little boy lifted his head from his 
sister’s shoulder, and taking his thumb out of his 
mouth, pointed with it up to the blue sky, and said— 

“‘ Daddy gone up there—never come back to 
Tommy. Tommy show lady some daddy’s flowers.” 

So saying, he scuffled down, and pushed open the 
little gate, stopping with great complacency before 
a large bed of double wall-flowers, which were giving 
out a most delicious scent—at least, it was a large bed 
for that little garden—which, however, like many 
co -gardens, was quite crammed with splendid 
plots of most of our best early flowers. 

Rachel brought me a seat by the door, and gave 
Tommy a basket of pebbles to stick into a broken 
piece of the path, to keep him still, she said. 

“ He seems quite your charge, Rachel,” I remarked; 
“how do you like the work? Does it ever try your 
patience ?” 

“ Ah, not Tommy, ma’am; no, he’s such a pet, I 
shouldn’t know what to do without him ; but some 
of the others are not quite so easy to manage—Mar- 
gery, she gets cross at times, and Ben doesn’t like 
me to interfere; but I do the best I can, and then 
they’re at school most of the day.” 

‘** And wouldn’t you like to be at school, too? or 
do you still go sometimes?” 

“ Not now, ma’am; no, I can’t. When mother’s 
out I must be here, and we’ve enough to do to live 
new. It aint like it used to be; but father told me 
to help mother, and if he hadn’t I'd be glad to do it. 
Besides, if it wasn’t for me they’d be worse off still— 
the children, I mean—though it’s little I can do; but 
it’s nice to help, anyhow.” 

“Yes, that it is, my girl, though I dare say you 
get tired sometimes. Now tell me what.you have 
to do every day; for, if your mother is out, there 
must be a good deal, I suppose.” 

‘Well, so there is—what with tidying up the 
place two or three times a day, and getting the 
children’s meals, and then sending them off clean to 
school, and such like; and when they’re tiresome, as 
they be sometimes, why, then it do seem hard, and 
I do be quite tired out. But, then, as mother always 
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“The little boy lifted his head from his sister's shoulder, and pointed up to the blue sky.”—p. 335. 


tells me, it aint for nothing. We've got to fight hard 
to keep our home over our heads, and bring up 
the children creditable like; but, then, if so be as 
they turn out well, why, it’ll have been worth any 
trouble.” 

“So = and your mother cheer one another up, 
do you?” I said, scarcely able to keep from smiling at 
the young girl, who, although certainly not more than 
thirteen years old, seemed to reckon herself a woman 
already. ‘‘ And do you find it hard sometimes to 
pay the rent?” 

‘Oh, ma’am, thanks to dear father, we've got no 
rent to pay. He built this cottage his own self, on a 
bit of land a gentleman gave him, and I only wish 
that mother could stay here and take care of it as she 
used to do.” 

I looked at the neatly-thatched and whitewashed 
little cottage, and wished the same thing, but the girl 
went on— 

“If she could only get a little washing to do she 





would, and then it would be much better for us all; 
and by-and-by I might get a place, and so be off her 
hands, and able to help her more than here.” 

“ And then you would get a little change, Rachel, 
and be able to buy yourself some smarter clothes, and 
not be so worried with the children.” 

I said this to try her, and was not a little pleased 
to see how she took it. 

“Oh, ma’am, it isn’t for the like of that I'd go 
and leave my mother and my own Tommy,” she 
added, kissing him fondly; “it wouldn’t be worth 
while. If it was only for those things, I’d rather 
stay.” 

“But sometimes you do want a holiday and fun 
like other girls, Rachel,” I still persisted. ‘* What 
about that fair, now, at D——? Did you go there, 
or do you ever get a holiday like that ?” 

‘No, ma’am, I don’t know as ever I do get a re- 
gular one—I don’t seem to want one; but we havea 
game together sometimes. As to the fair, mother 
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never would let me go there if I wanted to ever so; 
and, by all I hear, taint much good to any of them 
that do go—they generally come back sick and 

and are as cross as can be for a week afterwards. 
don’t see that it’s any good tiring yourself to death 
for no good like that.” : 

‘“‘ Well, Rachel,” I said, “‘I quite agree with you, 
and I hope that you never will go to such places; but 
now I want to ask you another question. You have 
talked about its being ‘worth while’ to do some 
things, and ‘not worth while’ to do others, a great 
deal since I have been sitting here, and you seem to 
think it quite worth while to do anything for those 
you love, even though it cost you a great deal; but 
now tell me, how do you do these things? Do you 
clean the room anyhow, and say it’s very well for 
them? and do you wash the children and cobble 
up their clothes the quickest way you can, and 
say that because you are at home nobody will 
mind? or——” i 

“Oh, ma’am,” broke in the girl, “but mother 
would mind a great deal. She lived in a gentleman’s 
family once, and she knows how things ought to be 
done, and she won't put up with bad work. Besides, 
she says, it’s all a training for me against I go out; 
and so I try.” 

‘‘ And do you try to be patient, too, when the little 
ones are cross, and won’t mind you, Rachel?” 

‘‘ Yes, ma’am, I do try, indeed, though I’m not 
always patient, I know ; but father taught me so much 
about it, and now mother thinks more of that than 
anything, ‘cause she says it ‘ll have so much to do 
with the way they turn out.” 

“That is quite true, Rachel; and now, I wonder 
if you could me clearly the reason why you say 
that you try to do all these things well, and why 


you think it ‘worth while’ to take pains, and find 
pleasure in them?” 

‘‘For one thing, because father thought so much 
about them, and now he’s gone away,” she answered, 
sadly ; ‘and for another, because mother wishes it 
all quite as much, and now she’s so sad I'd do any- 
thing to cheer her up. Then because I'd like my | his 


brothers and sisters to turn out well and be a credit 
to us,” she went on, with an amusing air of almost 
motherly pride ; “* and besides I shouldn’t like if they 
weren’t fond of me: and then I keep the house clean 
because I can’t bear dirt.” 

‘And that’s all, Rachel?” I said, half disap- 
pointed. 

“No, ma’am, it isn’t all; there’s another reason 
that I ought to have put first, but I couldn’t get it 
out : the Lord Jesus said when he was going away, 
‘If ye love me, keep my commandments.’ know 
that father and mother both wanted me to love him, 
and cared more for that than anything else; and 
I hope I do,” she added, looking down, and in 
rather a trembling voice, ‘‘so that’s why it seems to 
me ‘worth while’ to take pains with all the work he 
gives me.” 

We parted soon after, but before many years had 
passed away I was happy enough to secure Rachel as 
my own servant, and a capital one, I can tell you, she 
was. Would it not be a very good thing if all the 
girls that one sees taking care of children, whether 
they are their own brothers and sisters or not, could 
be got to think of their work as Rachel did, and for 
the same reason to think it worth while to do it 
well ? 





NATURAL HISTORY ANECDOTES. 


Toe Freeman’s Dog.—Some few years 
every one connected with the London Fire Brigade 
knew “‘ Punch,” the fireman’s dog. No one could 
say from whence he came, but he had a home in 
every establishment where fire-engines were kept. 
He appeared to take his strolls through the street 
either by day or night, and when he felt tired 
would turn into the nearest engine-room and select 
the most comfortable spot for a snooze. No sooner 
was the word “fire” given, than up rose Punch, 
and after seeing the engines pre at the nearest 
establishment, would gallop off to the next, and if 
the doors were open sound, make his way inside, 
and es a hearty ‘“‘Bow, wow.” After being satis- 
fied he was understood, he would off to 
the next, and the next, and act in a similar manner. 
Then he would follow the last engine to the fire, 
and remain on the spot until it was extinguished. 
At another time, he would see a lurid glare in the 
sky, and would immediately inform his patrons b 
the ordi ‘Bow, wow” and wag of the tail, 
never leaving the fireman, however, until he in- 
duced the man to follow him into the street. He 
4 eared fully to understand the fireman’s lan 8. 

en he said, ‘‘ It’s only a fire from such and such 
a factory,” the dog would lie himself down content- 
edly ; butif he heard the words, ‘‘That’s a fire, sure 
enough,” off he would A in the manner we have 
previously described. e mode in which he ob- 
tained his food was just as extraordinary. Hoe 
appeared to believe that he had a right to be sup- 
_— by the Fire Brigade, and when he was 

ungry would turn into the nearest station, and 
putting his feet upon the counter, would merely 
say, ‘‘ Bow.” This was understood by the men, 
and they would either give him a h y or a 
penny, as the case might be; and the dog would 
take it in his mouth and present it at a cat’s meat 
shop where he was known, receiving in return a 

uantum of meat. Instead of eating this in the 
shop, he would return to the donors with the food in 
is mouth, and eat his meal in their presence. If 
he had not sufficient, he would make another sup- 
plication, and if he had more than he needed, 
would bury the residue in some convenient spot. 
Poor Punch, however, died in the performance of 
his duty. The engines, after one of his calls, were 
brought out too hastily, and ran over him, much to 
the regret of the whole Fire Brigade. This, it has 
been contended, is an instance of one of the nearest 
approaches to reason in animals. 

'ALKING PARROTS.—Much has been said of the 
reasoning power of parrots; but any one who has 
watched them attentively will see that their speech 
is merely the power of imitation. There is an old 
tale of Charles II.’s parrot, whose wings would not 
permit him to fly over the Thames. One day, hav- 
ing made the attempt, he tired, and fell into the 
water. It was a dark night, and the boatmen heard 
a call of, ‘‘A boat, a boat! twenty pounds for a 
boat!” and having saved the parrot, claimed the 
reward from his majesty, which was paid. This we 
regard as a fable, but there have been curious co- 
incidences in which a parrot’s language has been 
effective. We senntéhen ourselves calling at a 
friend’s house, and hearing a voice, that we at first 
thought was human, crying out, ‘‘ Get away, you 
rascal!” We thought there must haye been some- 
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thing disagreeable in our appearance to cause a 
parrot to take such a dislike tous; but when we 
found that he said the same to all comers we were 
more satisfied. Near the Clarence Dock, in Liver- 
pool, a parrot was kept, and hearing the carters 
constantly saying, ‘‘ Back, back!” to their horses, 
he had got it as patas the men. One day a horse 
and cart was left without attendance, and the 
parrot cried, ‘‘ Back, back!” so repeatedly, that 
the horse backed the cart into the dock and was 
killed; whereupon the owner sued the possessor of 
the bird for damages, and obtained them. More 
recently, a parrot kept by a publican had heard 
many rows, and had not unfrequently, in the 
horrible scenes enacted around him, heard the 
word, “murder” cried. Upon one occasion the 
bar was broken open during the night, and a man 
was making his way to the cash-box, when the 

arrot cried out, ‘‘ Murder, murder!” and the 

urglar attempted to make his exit; but the 
landlord was aroused, and the thief was taken. 
We could give many instances where a parrot’s 
speech has created merriment or disorder; but this 
has been chance, not from any knowledge the bird 
possessed, 





SCRIPTURAL ACROSTIC.—No, XII. 
A TITLE OF THE MESSIAH, 


1, Where two sons of a high priest were struck dead. 

2. A people who inhabited Mount Seir, 

3. A people who wore earrings. 

4, That which was placed between the tabernacle of the 
congregation and the altar. 

5. One who hid one hundred prophets in a cave, and fed 
them with bread and water. 

6. Noah’s youngest son. 





THE SABBATHS OF THE YEAR. 
THE THIRD SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
“ Casting all your care upon him; for he careth for you,”"— 
Peter v. 7. 
OUR father and mother perchance are dead, 
You will soon toil for your daily bread ; 
And kindred may turn with averted eye, 
From the orphan child as he passes by. 
Though gentle, and young, and of aspect fair, 


‘They have wearied long of poe tale of care ; 


As to thirsty land the soft falling dew, 
So the sweet assurance, ‘‘ Christ careth for you,” 


And what need you more in this world of woe, 
To keep you from drooping as on you go? 
Your Father in heaven, who never dies, 

Sees all your tears and hears all your sighs; 
He careth for you, dear child, look up, 

There is sweetness yet in life’s bitter cup ; 

Not darkness all is your lonely lot, 

For gloom is only where God is nof, 


He careth for you who sweetly said, 

‘‘ Let children around me be gathered ;” 

And standing amid them a little while, 

They basked in the light of his tender smile; 
Then he clasped them all to his holy breast, 

And with words of love those dear children blest. 
And this same Jesus, so good, so true, 

From his heart of pity careth for you. 


Sweet orphan child, be not thus cast down, 

The night of on weeping has surely flown; 
Those words have sailed down the stream of time, 
Like the cadence soft of a pleasant chime; 

They are floating now on the great life-sea, 

‘* Jesus the Merciful careth for thee.” 

Thou art not orphan, but heir and son, 

Adopted and owned by the Holy One! 


———e—ernrr" 


NORTON 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
NEW CARES AND TRIUMPHS, 


YD now, as Norton opened the door of 
his cottage home, the first thing he saw 
was Ruth, with her face pale and sorrow- 
ful. She held up her hand with a gesture, 
warning him not to make a noise, Nor- 
: ton gently closed the door, andasked what 
was the matter, 

“ Thy father’s down; the doctor says, in a slow fever. 
He’ve a-been a-worken too hard, poor fellow, on a bad 
cold. I told ’en he was too ill to go to work, but he 
would go; and he worked and worked on till he couldn’t 
stand, and they were forced to carry ’en home.” 

“Ts he very ill?” 

“T’m afraid he is, I don’t think he knows where he 
is sometimes.” 

Poor Norton! All misfortunes seemed to come at 
once. He sat down and, burying his face in his hands, 
gave way to his slow, dull misery. Ruth came, in her 
quiet way, and put her hand on his shoulder. 

“ Hast found out anything, Norton?” 

Norton shook his head. 

“ Nothing satisfactory, dear mother. But don’t ask me 
anything about it now. My heart is well nigh broken.” 





PURNELL. 


“Norton, my boy, I see that things have been goin 
very hard with thee; but let us mind how He bore all 
and did not faint, when His soul was exceeding sorrow- 
ful, even unto death, Let us try to say like Him, ‘Thy 
will be done,’ ” 

Ruth had touched the right chord. At once Norton’s 
soul seemed to start up, as, indeed, it always did when 
things seemed at the worst. There flashed upon him 
the thought, “No, all is not gowe. There is myself still 
—my own being. All other things are, after all, things 
outside me, I can still be myself. Nothing can rob me 
of my own soul. What, though I cannot be a man of 
rank, nor even a gentleman teacher, I can strive to do 
the will of my Father in heaven.” 

It was, perhaps, well for him that there was something 
to be done. Norton saw at once that the children must 
be removed from the eottage, for fear of infection. 
There was Lucy’s room, and another besides to spare at 
Uncle Will’s; and Norton went directly, and begged 
Aunt Mary to take in the children, which she, good soul, 
was very ready todo. Norton then returned, and sent 
Betsy with Tom and Joe to their uncle’s, And as Ruth 
had been up with Aaron the last two nights, Norton 
insisted upon her going to rest, while he took her place 
beside Aaron’s bed. There he sat during the long hours 
of the night, listening to the heavy, rapid breathing, 
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and often incoherent delirious mutterings of poor Aaron, 
the little rushlight on the aowers casting a dim Hight 
over the room. Sometimes he opened the casement, an 
looked out upon the night, and there, above the dark 
forms of the hills, were the vast heayen and the quie 
stars. How solemn, silent, eternal, changeless it a 


seem 

When the light of morning broke in upon his face, 
palo with the sleepless watch, there was a new calm 
upon it, as of one who had su ered and conquered. 

And now, as if there had been a athy between 
the workings of his own spirit and the di in 
the sick man’s form, the tide of the disorder seemed 
to have turned, ‘and Aaron had fallen into a quiet 

oe. 

Norton went to his work the next day, trying to set 
to it with the feeling that he could now be nothing but 
a workman, and that his task was simply to be all that a 
workman could be, and do what good he could in his 
class, 

For several nights, potwitestanding his day’s work, he 
insisted on his mother’s taking rest during the first half 
of the night, While he watched. Then she took her 

lace by Aaron’s bedside, while Norton snatched a few 
fours’ sleep. And, thanks, humanly speaking, to their 
excellent nursing, and the quiet and improved airiness of 
the house, at the end of a week Aaron was pronounced 
out of danger. 

Dr. Kelson had come over from Hulcombe this week 
on a visit to the Hall, and took the opportunity of calling 
upon Norton. He was shocked to find in what a bad 
way things had been at the Purnells’ cottage, and struck 
with the appearance of Norton, who looked as-if he had 
passed through a long illness—such traces of suffering 
there were in his face. The doctor would have been glad 
to share the sorrow that he saw was pressing on the 
spirit of his young friend; but Norton could, of course, 
communicate nothing to him relating to his birth and 


parentage, or his own sad love for Sophia. He told him, 
owever, of his Gissppointment with regard to the ad- 


vertisement of Miss Linfield. 

“And so it was Miss Linfield, was it, who wanted a 
master ? ” said Dr. Kelson; “I wish you had come home 
and consulted me before you had applied to her. I don’t 
know Miss Linfield herself, but t know several of the 
parents, whose children attend her school; and so don’t 
despair my lad. I'll wager my reputation as a diploma- 
tist that I’ll get the situation for you. Miss Linfield 
shall send for you within a fortnight, and ask you to 
come.” 

“Nonsense, my dear sir; the thing is impossible 
now,” 

“Very well; we shall see. Keep up your spirits, and 
have faith in my knowledge of human nature.” 

Norton, p she was able to speak about it, had 
told Ruth, that © had, indeed, qiscgrerse the truth as to 
his birth; but that it was connected with a sad secret, 
which made it impossible for him to claim his name and 
hg and which fe could reveal to no one, not even to 
er. 


But Ruth had noticed also that Norton was unwillin 
fo go to church on Sunday, and that a kind of flus 
passed across his face whenever Miss Wilmot’s name was 
mentioned. She said, at last— : é 

“Norton, I’m sure there’s something wrong with thee 
hee mitt Upc festa hat pain it had gi 

us to, he co; pain it had giyen 
him to fi how 4 Hdiouled at the rectory. 
_ “Why, Norton,” said Ruth, “ who’s been putting such 
lies as that into thy head?” 

“Well, if I must tell the truth, it was Mary Anne 
Marshall told me, and she ought to know.” 

“Ah, Norton, thee dostn’t know as much about 
Meary Anne asI do, I’m afeard that, if her face is 





fair, her heart is false, This is not the first lie I’ve heerd 
that she has spread.” 
ms ut why should she tell me such a falsehood as 

“Qh, you simpleton ! not to be up to the artful ways 
ofa woman. Dostn’t thee see she was trying to turn 
thee am Miss Sophia, to have a better chance for thee 
herself ? ” 

And then remembering her conduct in the cart, the 
real truth flashed upon Norton, and he was silent. 

“ Besides, Norton,” said Ruth, lowering her tone, “1 
don’t know if I ought to mention it or no, but—but I 
am quite sure she would never make fun of thee ;” and 
then, to Norton’s joy, she related Miss Wilmot’s conduct 
on the occasions when he was committed to prison and 
freed again. This was sweet balm to soothe his wounded. 
spirit. He could not help giving himself up to the dear 
thought, that he was not altogether indifferent to her, even 
though he knew he could never be to her more than he 
was at present. And whilst he was nursing this sweet 
belief, determinedly shutting out the thought of the 
future, there came a letter from Miss Linfield, within the 
fortnight, as Dr. Kelson had prophesied. Miss Linfield 
had reconsidered the subject of the lessons, and through 
representations of Mr. Purnell, coming chiefly from Dr. 
Kelson, her scruples had been removed, and she now 
begged to offer to Mr. Purnell the appointment in 
question. And if he could add another morning in the 
week for the teaching of arithmetic, she would offer him 
the salary of £70 per annum, the engagement to com- 
mence in the spring. This would leave Norton several 
months as yet in which to prepare. 

Reader, haye you had an experience like that of 
Norton? Haye you eyer gone on nursing rich, bright 
dreams of the future, and then had these dreams all 
clouded over by the cold, dark winter of disappointment ; 
and all at once again the cloud has opened, and the sun- 
shine of hope has burst out upon you again, and there 
omay in the horizon of the future, in the rich golden light, 
all the light dreams of the past have seemed looming for 
you still? I suppose that those who have not themselves 
risen, are unable truly to imagine the joy, the glory, the 
triumph of such an hour; how all the sorrow, and heayi- 
ness, and agony of the past rolls off the spirit; how the 
heart seems to laugh out; how the dreams are realised, 
and a whole rich existence seems crowded into an hour. 

This was the joy of Norton now. All the glorious 
possibilities were opened to him again. Oh! perhaps, 
perhaps he might so rise that Sophia might be his. 

And now, how had Dr. Kelson effected his triumph ? 
He knew that his friend, the Honourable Mrs. Woodward, 
was one of the parents on whose judgment Miss Linfield 
greatly relied. Hoe wrote to her, giving her a graphic 
account of the scene at Seyen Oaks, in which Norton 
had been the hero, and altogether painted the character 
of that gentleman in most glowing colours. He knew 
very well that Mrs, Woodward, who delighted to be the 
retailer of a little romance, and to patronise a hero, 
would immediately take up the subject. And so it was. 
In about a week, Norton was the sought-for in many a 
party about the regions of Landsdowne Square. The 
young ladies became enthusiastic in his fayour, and wild 
to see him ; and soon Miss Linfield felt that his presence 
in her school would add to rather than lessen its prestige. 


——_— 


CHAPTER XXXYVIII. 
SOPHIA’s SUITOR. 
Dugine this time Edgar Annesley was by no means 
in a happy state of mind. Though he had sent his 
promise to Luke in prison, to take care of his wife and 
children, yet he could not trust to Luke’s skill in the 
trial to baffle the ingenuity of counsel. And then he 
was aware that ugly suspicions about his own conduct 
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towards Lucy Purnell, and also with respect to Norton’s 
imprisonment were whispered here and there. All this 
made him doubly anxious for the success of his suit with 
Miss Wilmot, He knew that her father could give her 
a good fortune, and, once married, he might settle in 
London, or in some more distant part of England, where 
he should be put out of reach of these annoyances, 

“ Gertrude,” said he to his sister one day; “do you 
think Sophia will come to dinner here to-day with the 
parson and Mrs. Wilmot, or will she let them come 
alone,”as she has lately done ?” 

“Well, I think so. She did not intend to be here, but 
I persuaded her. I don’t know what is the matter with 
her; I can with great difficulty get her to come here 
now. But she promised me faithfully to be with us to- 
day. Why do you ask?” 

“T want you to befriend me, Gerty; I am sure you 
would like to see me settled, and have done with 
wild oats. Well, if Sophia will have me, I’ll settle, and be 
a pattern busband, and all that. But I have not been 
able to get a word with her for the last six months, 
Now, after dinner you take her into the bagatelle-room ; 
I will join you; then you must contrive to slip off, on 
some excuse or other, and leave us together. Prolong 
your absence as much as you can, and trust me ‘to im- 
prove the occasion.’” 

“Oh! you deep, designing villain; how can you sup- 
pose that I will become a confederate in your horrid 
plot P—against my own friend, too!” 

“ Oh, yes, you will be my confederate, because I am 
sure you would like to see me married. Besides, if Z 
marry your friend, you won’t lose her. You know 
you can come and visit us, and stay with us no end of 
time. And then I’m sure you would have more hope 
of your scrapegrace of a brother becoming a ‘ reformed 
character’ under the influence of Sophy than any other 
woman.” 

“That may be all very well on your side, sir, but she 
is too good for you; and I am not going to see her throw 
herself away on such a good-for-nothing fellow as I 
know you to be.” 

“Come, come, Gerty, be reasonable ; I'll do the same 
for you some day.” 

“Wait till 1 ask you,” laughed Gertrude. “ But 
seriously, Garry; I am almost afraid there is not much 
hope for you in that quarter. I used to hope it 
might be, but I can’t help thinking she has taken some 
eure to you. Have you done anything to offend 

er?” 

“Well, I am afraid I somewhat offended her once, by 
speaking slightingly of that ‘ Paladin of peasants,’ Norton 

urnell, But then I have made atonement for that. 
Don’t you see how I have worked with Miss Drame to 
get up a subscription for Norton—hang him—that is, 
for the knowledge-shop, which we are building to please 
his High Mightiness? And then I’ve superintended 
the building, and got it almost finished; and I shall 
make a flaming speech and eulogy on Norton when it 
is opened.” 

“Oh! you artful fellow. Really, I am almost afraid 
of you. Then, really, you have been working in this 
way, ts creep into favour with Sophy ?” 

“ Exactly so. Well, will you help me?” 

“Blood is thicker than water. I suppose I must. 
But I suspect Sophy would be furious against my 
treachery, if she finds it out.” 

In accordance with this plan, after dinner the two 
young ladies retired to try their skill at bagatelle. Ina 
little time Edgar joined them; and after one game 
Gertrude slipped out, and Edgar and Sophia played on. 





Presently, Edgar came round to Sophia, and, putting 
his hand upon her arm, said— 

“Miss Wilmot, let me seize this opportunity of speak. 
ing to you. You have seemed to avoid me lately ; what 
have I done to cause you to do this?” 

“Edgar—Mr. Annesley! said Sophia, taken by sur. 
prise, “ I—I have not avoided you.” 

This was not quite true, But then, young ladies do 
not consider themselves bound to strict veracity in 
matters of the heart. ; 

“ Why should I avoid you, Mr. peace! uf 

“That is more than I can say, Miss Wilmot, unless 

ou grudge me the happiness I enjoy in your society, 
Dear Sophia, I have never yet dared to breathe to you 
a word of my feelings, but I can restrain them no 
longer. I must tell you, however you treat me, that I 
love F as love you devotedly, goncetg 

“Oh, Mr. Annesley,” said Sophia, the tears forcing 
themselves into her eyes;“don’t, don’t say that. You 
must not, indeed, you must not!” 

“T must say it! a thousand times again.” 

“Stop, Mr. Annesley ;” cried she, resuming her self. 
possession and dignity ; “ stop, I cannot listen to you. I 
am sorry, very sorry that you should—should think 
about me, as yousay. But I cannot respond to it.” 

“You do not know, Miss Wilmot. Oh, you may learn, 
surely, in time to care for me. Let me try to win your 
love.” 

“Never! never! Mr. Annesley,” replied Sophia. 

Edgar was stung to the quick by these words. She 
saw how she had wounded him, and would have recalled 
them now. 

“So, then,” said he, bitterly, “some happier being has 
found a place in your regard before me. Yes, I suspect 
who it is,” 

“Sophia was silent for a minute.or two; but feeling 
what construction might be put on her silence, she said, 
with some anger, “Mr. Annesley, you have no right to 
make any inference of that sort. It is not the first time 
you have treated me as, I think, no gentleman should 
presume to treat a lady.” 

“ Ah, I remember,” said Edgar, still more bitterly, 
and he could not resist the opportunity of avenging the 
insult, as he felt it, that Sophia had put upon him, in 
rejecting his love, by a retort that rose to his lips, though 
such as none bui a coarse and unfeeling mind could use 
—“ah, I remember. So, then, this accounts for your 
being so angry with me for coupling your name with 
that of Norton Purnell. They say, ‘the greater the 
truth, the greater the libel. ” 

“Mr. Annesley,” cried Sophia, now turning round, 
and looking at him as if she could have consumed him 
with the blaze of her indignation, “ this is an unmanly 
insult ; and I tell you thatif I had to choose between 
Norton Purnell and yourself, I would choose the former 
a hundred times in preference, for he is nature’s gentle- 
man, and you are not.” 3 

And so saying, she turned from him, and hastened 
out of the room. 

“ Whew !” said Edgar, “I’ve done for myself in her 
eyes now. My suspicions are true, by Jove! But I'll 
spoil that scoundrelly Norton’s sport. If I can’t get her 
by fair means, I’ll get her by foul. She has made me 
desperate, and will have herself to thank for it, This 
country is getting too hot to hold me. I must cut and 
run for it; but she shall be mine, by hook or by crook, 
before I go, if I die for it. Aba, my lady! you'll wish 
some day you had thought twice before you made Edgar 
Annesley desperate.” 

(To be continued.) 
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CHRISTIANITY A RELIGION OF FACT. 


Il.—A MORAL FACT. 


~ i have carried our argu- 
ment thus far: Chris- 
tianity rests upon a 
basis of certain histo- 

tical facts. We have 

4 personal testimony 


of eye-witnesses ° to | 
the truth of those | 


facts, such as would 

be considered quite 
conclusive if referring to any occurrence, no matter 
how antecedently improbable, in the military, poli- 
tical, or social history of any country. In our 
second essay we established the undoubted truth 
of the general outline of the account of these trans- 


| useless waste of life occasioned by storms, &c. 
Yet we cannot deny that this is the course of 
| Nature. If, then, there be corresponding difficul- 


say that Christianity is not from God. To illustrate 
our meaning. Suppose that in London we have 
seen a picture from the studio of a certain artist. 
Certain: portions of it are most strictly harmonious 
in point.of drawing and colouring, but other 
portions seem a direct violation of all our precon- 
ceived notions of correct taste; sky and landscape 
are tinted with colours which to our eye are most 
unbecoming and inharmonious. Yet that the 
picture is from the brush of Mr. A. we have no 
more doubt than we have of our own existence. 


| ties in Christianity, we cannot, on that account, 


actions which we now possess, and their identity? From that painting we form our notion of the 


with the first written histories of which we have 
any record. ‘There are certain considerations, 
however, which we may call moral objections to 
the scheme of Christianity, which bear indi- 
rectly upon the historical character of our faith. 
It may be impossible, on historical grounds, to 
object in any way to the propositions we have en- 
deayoured to prove; but a sweeping moral objection 
may fairly be urged, as a counterbalancing proof, 
on the other side. “ Thus, though it were quite im- 
possible to impugn the veracity of the histories of 
Christianity as contained in the New Testament, 
yet if it could be shown that in the New Testament 
anything contrary to the strictest morality has been 


promulgated, it would be, to say the least, a strong | 
presumption against the book. It has never been | 


attempted, however, to show anything contrary to 
morals in the teaching of our Lord or his apostles ; 
and those whom we may call the moral opponents 
of Christianity have contented themselves with 
general objections to the whole scheme of Chris- 
tianity. Some of these we propose to examine, very 
briefly, and thus seek to prove our religion to be 
morally as well as historically true. 

In our arguments upon this point we take for 
granted one proposition —the existence of a Su- 
preme Ruler of the universe. We may safely take 
this truth as granted, for it is easy to be proved ; 
and, indeed, we believe it has never even seriously 
been denied. Some have denied the existence of a 
Deity, and yet admitted that the world is governed 
by general laws ; but, after all, such is merely a play 
upon words, and is really a virtual acknowledg- 
ment of the existence which in the first proposition 
is denied; for whether we call the Power ruling 


the universe ‘‘deity”’ or ‘‘ general laws” matters | 


very little in the end, seeing that both are merely | F 
place of sinful and fallen man, of a perfectly pure 


expressions which the finite ignorance of man has 
adopted to express his idea of a controlling Power. 
The existence of such a Power is admitted in either 
case, and that is for our present argument sufficient. 

Now, if it be shown that any supposed diffi- 
culties in Christianity are to be found also in the 
ordinary course of Nature, it is — sufficient to 
remove them out of the list of objections. Diffi- 
culties there are in the course of Nature which we 
can never explain nor understand, such as the 
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artist’s style; we may not agree with that style, 
but that that is Mr. A.’s peculiar style of painting 
we know for a fact. Suppose that some years after- 
wards, say in Paris, we are pointed out another 
picture, which we are told is also one of the same 
artist’s works. We examine it carefully, and in the 
colouring of sky and landscape, and the treatment 
of certain portions, we see the same inharmony and 
incongruity which had struck us as so peculiar in 
the other picture which we had first seen. Now, 
would these curious defects of painting in the 
second picture raise any doubts in our mind as to 
its authorship being identical with that of the first 
one? Would not the recurrence here of those same 
peculiarities of style be a very strong point in favour 
of, and not against, the identity of the painter of 
| both those pictures? Thus it is that the Deity has 
written for our guidance and instruction two pages 
—the page of Nature and the page of Inspiration. 
That the page of Nature is from His hand, no sane 
man has ever doubted. Woe see in it certain ap- 
parent incongruities ; in a word, certain peculiarities 
of style. We then turn to the page of Inspiration, 
and we discover in this case something of the same 
kind of difficulty. Are we on this account to deny 
the identity of the authorship, and reject inspired 
Scripture as not from God?, On the contrary, as 
in the case of the two pictures, the identity of style 
is a strong presumption of the identity of author- 
ship. We shall content ourselves with giving two or 
three examples of these ‘‘ moral objections,” and 
the mode of answering them according to the prin- 
ciples we have been expounding. 

The cardinal centre fact of the scheme of our 
salvation—the vicarious death of our Lord—is thus 
objected to :—Christianity states that man’s atone- 
ment has been effected by the substitution, in the 








and innocent Being—none less than the Son of God, 


| equal to his Father, and a partaker of his very 


essence and glory. If, however, God be perfectly 
just and perfectly good, both his justice and good- 
ness are violated by this act. If God be just, he 
would not let the guilty go unpunished: if God be 
good, he would not punish the innocent. Even 
though the Son were willing to die a vicarious 
sacrifice for the sin of mankind, a Just God would 
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by no means suffer it, much less accept it. Such a 


proceeding is contrary to all man’s notions of what 
is right and good. Here, then, is a difficulty so 
great that we must give up Christianity if we are 
not able to explain it away. Now, in the first 
place, vicarious sacrifice is by no means at variance 
with man’s ideas of justice: on the contrary, the 
whole testimony of mankind, in every age, is in 
favour of it. We believe there never has been a 
nation discovered who did not, in some way or 
other, offer sacrifices to appease the deity: in one 
country, captured enemies; in another, the beasts 
of the field; in another, the fruit of the sacrificer’s 
own body. Differ as they may in the mode of ex- 
pressing, they all carry the one idea of vicarious 
suffering. So much for the general feeling of man- 
kind on the subject. Now as to what we should 
have expected from God in this respect. Have we 


anything in the page of Nature to correspond with | 
this which is objected to as not of God in Chris- | 
Is not the history of the world and of | 


tianity ? 
every individual a record of vicarious suffering ? 
How often does the crime belong to one man, and 
the suffering to another! A father spends his 
life in dissipation: his children suffer in broken 
constitutions and limited means. A fraudulent di- 
rector absconds with the capital of some company: 
hundreds of innocent shareholders become paupers. 
A tyrant, to gratify his ambition, invades a coun- 
try: thousands of helpless ones are ruined. Now, 
whether all this suffering of the innocent, in con- 
sequence of the sin of others, be right or not, or 
why it is permitted, we know not. Asa fact, it is 
so. We know it; we have seen it; we have heard 
and read of it. This is the known ordinary course 
of Nature. Is it an argument against Christianity 
being a religion given by God that we find in ita 
characteristic which the same God has stamped 
upon the ordinary course of Nature? That we 
cannot understand it is nothing to the force of the 
argument. If we believe that there is a God who 
allows vicarious suffering in Nature, the existence 
of the same law in Christianity is far from being an 
argument against it. It will he borne in mind that 
we have not touched upon the nature and efficacy 
of our blessed Saviour’s atonement; it is beside our 
argument. The only point we treated of was the 
consistency of vicarious suffering of any kind with 
the justice and goodness of God. It must be—how 
we know not—consistent with God’s attributes; for 
God is the God of Nature. God is just and good: 
vicarious suffering exists all around us; therefore, 
vicarious suffering is consistent with the justice and 
goodness of God. 

Again, to take another point. If Christianity be 
a matter of such yast and incalculable importance, 
how is it that the world was left without it for 
4,000 years, and that even then—and up to the 
present it so continues—Christianity was revealed 
to only a very small portion of the inhabitants of 
the world? Is this consistent with our ideas of God 
that he should withhold the greatest of all bless- 
ings from the whole world for thousands of years, 
and from the greater portion of it for ever ? our 
ideas of God be formed from some chimera in our 
own brain, it may or may not be consistent, just 
according to our notion of him; but if our idea of 
God be gained from a study of him as revealed to 
us in the world around us, it undoubtedly is 


nothing to be wondered at, The greatest physical | 








blessings have not been revealed to man for ages, 
and to many nations not at all. Some of the most 
valuable discoveries in medicine and in science, of 
every kind, have only been made recently, and are 
only known to a limited few. Hundreds have been 
killed by lightning, who might, humanly speaking, 
have been saved, had the laws of electricity been 
earlier discovered. Why God has not made known 
to us at once all things that are good and useful, 
we know not. That he has not done so, however, 
as a matter of fact, we know beyond doubt. Is 
there anything strange that we should find the 
same mysterious mode of dealing in things spiritu 
although we are unable to explain or understand it 
To take one more example, and this our last one, 
If Christianity were the revelation of God, in a 
matter of so deep and vital importance he would 
have left no doubt of the matter; Christianity would 
have been promulgated in such a manner as to 
obtain of necessity the approval and allegiance of 
the whole of mankind. Now, there are only two 
kinds of evidence in the world—demonstrative and 
probable. Demonstrative evidence is absolute, and 
admits of no degree; but the only case to which it 
can be applied is mathematics. Therefore, probable 
evidence is the only kind of evidence we can haye 
in matters of religion; but this probable evidence 
may by accumulation, as Butler well puts it, amount 
to the highest degree of moral certainty. In the 
case of Christianity it has done so. Doubtless it 


would be possible for God to repeat, year after year, 
in the sight of the world, such marvellous signs 
and wonders as men could scarcely refuse to accept, 
though we waar 


well doubt whether men are less 
sceptical now than the Jews, who, though they saw 
the dead raised and heard the dumb speak, refused 
to believe Jesus, even ‘‘for the very works’ sake.” 
But if even it were possible, it is not God’s plan to 
force Christianity upon mankind. God does not 
seek to drive us into believing. He asks us, 
‘*Come”—not “ go”—unto me is the invitation ; and 
if by the power of demonstration men were to be 
forced into Christianity, there would be no room 
found for the exercise of those Christian virtues of 
faith, and hope, and trust, which form the Christian 
character. 

Such are a few examples of the manner in 
which so-called moral objections to Christianity 
may be met. We have only touched upon the sub- 
ject, but trust we have said sufficient to put our 
readers in the way of thinking the matter out for 
themselves. There is one aspect of Christianity 
= which the writer who treats of the evidence of 
Christianity must forbear to dwell, and yet we 
cannot but mention it in concluding. There is the 
evidence in the heart of the man—no evidence to 
any one save to himself; but to him how unanswer- 
able! The man who has the religion of Christ in 
his heart, and not merely in his head, fears little 
the objections of cavillers, no matter how logical or 
apparently unanswerable. Science from her lofty 
throne may seek to entangle him in her disputa- 
tions; haughty Scepticism may utter her withering 
sneer; Reason may summon him to her bar and 
question him on the logic of his faith, but to all the 
humble Christian may give the answer, which after 
all was truest philosophy, and most unanswerable 
logic :—‘‘ Whether he be the Christ or not, I know 
not: but one thing I know, that, whereas I was 
blind, now I see,” : 
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‘‘ And then, ah me! I wake forlorn 
To want, and work ; and all I see 
Are roofs, and spires, and my one tree!” 


See JULY—A POEM.—p. 343. 
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JULY. 


BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 


HE heavy twilight closes round; 
The church clocks their old tale 
repeat ; 
Dull’d is the hoarse, unresting 
) sound 
¥-Q) Of traffic in the sultry street; 
Languid the ebbing tide of feet ; 
Languid the leaves of the one tree 
I from my attic window sce. 


A poor, unlovely, stunted thing, 
With crippled stem and scanty leaves ; 
And yet it tells me tales of spring, 
And legends of the summer eves, 
Alas! the autumn wind bereaves 
My life of its one grace, what day 
It rends the last dead leaf away. 


For weary hands and eyes are free 
To steal a moment’s rest at times ; 
And when I turn to yonder tree 
I dream of sunny, Southern climes, 
And weave my fancies into rhymes 
That rise and fall, like summer seas, 





As bend those branches to the breeze. 


Then dreaming, I once more behold 
The little home where I was born, 

The purple heath, the rippling gold 
Of hill-sides rich with July corn; 
And then, ah me! I wake forlorn 

To want, and work ; and all I see 

Are roofs, and spires, and my one tree! 


The toilsome wheels, the restless feet, 
The murmur in the stagnant air, 
The dull length of the city street, 

The dull round of the city square, 
Oppress me with a vague despair ; 
And still I weep, and work, and weep, 
Sleep, half-awake—wake, half-asleep ! 


But when I think of fields and lanes 
Warm with the perfumes of July ; 

And wooded slopes, and waving plains— 
Then, for one glimpse of God’s blue sky 
I feel that I would gladly die— 

Gladly lie down to rest and pray, 

And with the sunset pass away. 


THE GEMS OF BRITISH BALLADS. 


WITH BRIEF REMARKS, CRITICAL AND SUGGESTIVE.—L.. 


T would be easy, as it, indeed, would | 


be very pleasant to us, however 


tedious to the reader, to descant | 
further upon the peculiarities and | 


beauties of ballads; but if we did 

so, our introduction would be so 

long that the main body of the 

theme would be set aside for lack of 

space. We must therefore hasten to 

‘\\ lay before the reader, our examples 

NX) of ballads. But, before doing so, it 

will be essential to point out one or 

two of the features which will distin- 

guish our arrangement. Where choice 

is so wide and varied, choice is difficult 

to be made. We have therefore been 
compelled to select a very few from 

amongst the numerous examples at our 

disposal. Indeed, the very richness of the collection 
we have to choose from, has only been a source of 
embarrassment to us in our choice. In place 
therefore of attempting to give the reader a sys- 
tematic résumé of the whole subject of ballad 
lore, we have arranged it under different heads, 
so as to show how far the various human passions 
and human emotions—which are ever deeply inter- 
esting to us, because human—are sdniirabiy illus- 
trated in the ballads which have been handed down 








tous. We therefore proceed to quote specimens, 
showing how they exhibit, first, descriptive power ; 
second, the working of the tender passions; third, 
the domestic affections; fourth, warlike and patriotic 
spirit; fifth, fairy lore, weird or mystic feeling; 


| sixth, satire and humour; seventh, moral or 


didactic. We have named our paper as being 
devoted to British ballads; it is right, however, to 


| say that selections will be mainly, indeed wholly 


taken from English and Scottish, and, of those, 
chiefly the ballads which have had their origin in 
the North of England or the South of Scotland. 
These localities have produced, or given rise to, not 
only the best, but by far the greatest number. 
Indeed, when in the old ballad literature, a minstrel 
or harper appears, he is stated to be of the “ North 
Countrie,” as indicative of his surpassing eloquence. 
All the scenes of the finest English ballads are laid 
in the North, and the finest of Scotland, in the south 
of that country. So that we find the Border—known 
in olden times as the ‘ debatable land,” from the 
persistency with which claims were laid to it by 
English and by Scottish—the real home of the 
British ballad. In our choice of examples, we do 
not propose to confine ourselves to ancient or pre- 
sumed ancient ballads, but, here and there, to cull 
from more modern ones. Nor will the reader, we 
think, lose by this, for we shall, on the one hand, 
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gain by the force of contrast, while, on the other, 
we shall have placed before him pieces of great 
merit; for some of our modern ballads are exqui- 
sitely beautiful and striking. 

We now draw the attention of the reader to the 
various heads under which we have divided our 
subject ; and first, as to the descriptive power 
embodied in our ballads. It does seem, at first 
sight, somewhat unnecessary to give a separate 
department to this, inasmuch as in the ballads 
themselves which we shall have to present to the 
reader, examples of descriptive power will be met 
with ; yet, notwithstanding this, in the abundance 
of the materials at command, we cannot possibl 
give you all; we are therefore compelled to omit 
many ballads in which there are some remarkable 
beauties enshrined—so beautiful, indeed, that rather 
than miss some of them, we have deemed it best to 
give brief extracts. Again, this department will 
enable us to give a complete example or two which 
cannot very well be included in any other. So 
much, then, by way of explanation. 

We have often heard of the power of fairy music, 
but whenever was it described in more enchaining 
language than in the following, from the ballad 
of the ‘‘ Witch of Fife? ”»— 


“* He set ane reed pipe till his mouth, 
And he playit so bonnilye, 
Till the grey curlew and the black cock flew 
To listen his melodye. 


* * * * 
*It rang so sweet through the green lone dell 
So sweitly outt and so shrill, 


That the weasels loup out of their mouldy holes 
And dancit on the midnicht bill.” 


There is in the same poem a wonderfully fine 
description of a midnight pig. ms in a stormy sea, 
undertaken in a truly fairy or demon-like barque, 


or “ cockle shell,” but of which we haye space only 
for the following lines :— 


*¢ And aye we mounted the sea-green hills, 
Till we brushit the clouds of heaven, 
Then shot downright, like the star-shot light, 
From the light blue casement driven.” 


How suggestive the following verse, from the 
‘‘Nut-brown Maid,” of the changefulness of this 
life, and the weary fate which seems to be the lot 
of some ! 

“0 Lord, what is this world’s bliss 
That changeth as the moon! 
My summer’s day in lusty May 
Is darked before the noon.’ 


Let those of our young readers to whom light is 
spared, thank God that grief and care have not 
‘* darked ” their noon. 

Many beautiful similes are met with in poetry on 
the grey hairs of honoured age. We question, how- 
ever, if we have a more beautiful, or a more sug- 
gestive one, than is to be met with in four lines from 
a very old ballad, on which is founded the ‘‘ Beggar 
of Bednall Green.” 


** Adown bis neck his reverend lockes 
In comely curles did wave ; 
And on his aged temples grew 
The blossomes of the grave.” 


Or what can be more admirable than the follow- 
ing? It is from a ballad by Sir John Suckling, en- 





titled the ‘‘ Wedding Day,” and allusion is made 
in it to the ny aap still held by some, that upon 
Easter Day the sun dances. The verse describes a 
bride dancing on the evening of her wedding day. 


** Her feet beneath her petticoat, 
Like little mice, stole in and out, 
As if they feared the light : 
But oh! she dances such a way ! 
No sun upon an Easter Day 
Is half so fine a sight.” 


Is not the following touchingly pathetic? It is 
taken from the ballad of ‘‘ Edom o’ Gordon,” where 
the lady of the tower and her little ones are burnt 


¥ | by the remorseless vengeance of an enemy of her 


husband. Her little daughter is complaining of 
the smoke, or reek, as it is called in the ballad, 
which, coming into their apartment, blinds and 
chokes her. She asks her mother to get rid.of it, 
and the mother replies— 
“* T wad gie a’ my gowd, my bairn 
evetivayin 
For ae blast o’ the westlin wind, 
To blaw the reek frae thee !” 


Nor is this apostrophe—addressed by a discon- 
solate lady, mourning the absence of her husband, 
gone out to do battle with his foes—to the south 
wind less fine. It is to be found in the fine old 
ballad of the ‘‘ Dowie Dens o’ Yarrow.” 


*O gentle wind, that bloweth south 
From where my love repaireth, 
Convey a kiss from his dear mouth, 
And tell me how he fareth.” 


Again, what a most complete idea of a still sum- 
mer evening, when the very spirit of quiet and 
calmness hushes all Nature into repose, is conveyed 
in the following line or two :— 

** Late, late in the gloamyn when all was still, 
When the freinge was red on the westlin hill, 
The wood was sere, and the moon in the wane, 
The smoke of the cot hung over the plain, 
Like ane little vea cloud in the world its lene” 
{or alone]. 


Or take the following, as a marvellously fine illus- 
tration of the soft, low, and gentle voice which we 
often hear in woman, and which is one of her finest 
attributes. Itis the description of a pure-minded 
woman who had visited the land of the fairies, and 
who had been imbued with their gentlest spirit. 

*« And oh! her beauty was fair to see, 
But still and stedfast was her ee; 
Her brow it was the lily flower, 
And her cheek like the moss-rose in the shower, 
And her voice like the distant melody 
Which floats along the silver sea.” 


The most complete, as it is, perhaps, the best 
example of splendid descriptive power, is the ballad 
of ‘‘ Edward.” Space prevents us from giving this 
here, and a partial rendering would rob it of all its 
power and pathos. The reader will find it in p. 19, 
vol. IL., of Aytoun’s ‘‘ Ballads of Scotland,” or in 
Percy’s ‘‘Reliques.” It is essentially melo- 
dramatic. It would be easy for us to give here 
example after example of the descriptive power of 
ballads, but space compels us to refrain, although we 
confess that we refrain with regret. We shall con- 
tent ourselves by referring the reader to the modern 
ballad of the ‘‘ Ancient Mariner,” which is full of 
marvellous descriptive power. We can here only 
draw attention to one or two points in it. 





THE VICTORY OVER DEATH. 





The ballad opens with a fine description of the 
early parts of the voyage of a goodly ship, of the 
crew of which the Mariner, who tells the story, was 
one. All ‘‘went merry as a marriage bell” with 
the ship and its crew, till the Mariner, in his wanton 
disregard of ‘‘ life,” and of God’s meaner creatures 
too often developed in man, shot an albatross which 








had followed the ship, and had been daily fed by 
the crew. From that moment a curse descended 
upon the ship, and the crew died off through thirst, 
till none but the Mariner who did the deed was left. 
Read the description of a silent sea into which the 
ship sailed, of the calm it there met with, and of 
the cause of the deaths of all the crew save one; 
commencing with the verse— 


** Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, 





’T was sad as sad could be; 
And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea,” 


THE VICTORY 


Ss EATH is a fearful event, 

< viewed merely as the ex- 
tinction of life, the dis- 

solution of the body by 

pain and disease. Asso- 

ciated with the gloom and 

silence of the grave, who 

can contemplate it with- 

out horror? The fear of 

death is instinctive: it 

pertains to human nature, 

and was implanted by the 

Creator for wise and beneficent ends. 
It is therefore not sinful; nor is a 
mere willingness to die a virtue. For 

one in the full and proper exercise of 
nll the faculties of mind and body to affirm 

|! that he has absolutely no fear of death, is | 
preposterous: for men, all men, naturally 
fear death; nor does religion destroy this natural 
fear, any more than it does the desire to eat when 
one is hungry. The Christian fears death; so did 
holy men of old; so did the Saviour: ‘‘And he 
offered up prayers and supplications, with strong 
crying and tears, unto him that was able to save 
him from death.’ But associated with this dread 
of pain is the consciousness of guilt, and the con- 
sequent fear of coming wrath. The sting of death 
issin. This latter ingredient is removed commonly, 
in so far as a consciousness of pardon prevails in 
the Christian. By the meritorious sacrifice of the 
Saviour, he prepared the way for the pardon and 
justification of all who believed in him, and laid the 
foundation for full and complete victory over death. 

Indeed, the fullest assurance is given in the Serip- | 
tures, and confirmed by the joyful experience of 
departing saints, that dying grace will be given 
which will enable the soul to triumph over all its 
fear, and rejoice even in the dying hour. (See Ps. 
xxiii. 4; Isa. xliii. 2; John xiv. 3; 2 Cor. xii. 9.) 
The valley of death may appear dark to human 


sh" 





view; nature may recoil from it; but the dark- | 


At last he was left all alone. 


* Alone, alone! all, all alone! 
- Alone on the wide, wide sea; 
And Christ would take no pity on 
My soul in agony.” 

And, now, having “blest” the living creatures 
which God had given breath to, the curse was 
lifted off him, and sleep, which had long been a 
stranger to his weary eyes, came to him. 


Note the fine moral of the whole :— 
*¢ Farewell, farewell! but this I tell 
To thee, thou wedding guest : 
He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 
* He presets best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God, who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 
(To be continued.) 


OVER DEATH. 


ness will be dissipated by the light of the Sun of 
Righteousness. As the Christian comes near the 
confines of life, the veil is removed from his sight, 
and the light of heaven, so effulgent and glorious, 
breaks in upon his soul; its transcendent beauties 
gleam before his unclouded gaze, and with irre- 
— longings for the full fruition that awaits 

im, the enraptured spirit, loosened from its fetters 
of clay, enters the celestial city, the triumphant 
victor over sin and death. 

Not long since I stood by the bed-side of one 
whose life was fast ebbing away. Naturally delicate 
and timid, she shrank from toil and suffering, the 
trials and dangers which strong hearts meet with- 
out perturbation or fear; yet now she was ‘‘ strong 
in the Lord.” Death was disrobed of its terror, for 
the voice of that precious Saviour with whom she 
had so often and so sweetly communed # that quiet 
chamber, now met her ravished ear. She longed 
to depart and be with Christ; and when the dying 
struggle came on, most tenderly and pathetically 
did she entreat her loving Saviour to receive her to 
himself. 

*¢ Thou art gone home! Oh, early crowned and blest ! 

Where could the love of that deep heart find rest 
With aught below ? 
« By the bright waters now thy lot is cast, 
Joy for thee, happy friend! thy barque hath past 
e rough sea’s foam. 
*€ Now the long yearnings of thy soul are stilled— 
Home! home! thy peace is won, thy heart is filled ; 
Thou art gone home !” 


Said the dying Evarts, ‘‘Oh, wonderful, won- 
derful, wonderful glory! We cannot comprehend. 
Wonderful glory! I will praise him! I will praise 
him! Wonderful glory! Jesus reigneth!” Said 
another, ‘‘Can this be dying? This body seems no 
longer to belong to the soul; and soon I shall drop 
it, and be set at liberty. I rejoice to feel these 
bones give way, as it tells me I shall be with my 


God in glory!” Said another, ‘‘If this be dying, 








dying is sweet. Let no Christian be afraid of dying. 
Oh, death is sweet to me; and I shall be for ever 
with the Lord.” ‘The celestial city,” said the 
dying Payson, ‘‘is full in my view. Its glories 
beam upon me, its breezes fan me, its sounds strike 
on my ears.” 

Such, then, is the joy, the exultation, the rap- 
turous bliss of the dying saint. At this most trying 
hour, when all earthly supports fail, when affection 
can only gaze and weep, in its utter impotence to 
minister to or sustain the fainting body, the Saviour 
—the precious Saviour, whose presence fills all 
heaven with raptures—comes near, to support the 
languishing head, to give peace, victory! Oh, 
blessed 
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Jesus, the vision of thy face 
Hath overpowering charms ; 
Scarce shall I feel death’s cold embrace, 
If Christ be in my arms. 
“Then, while ye hear my heart-strings break, 
How sweet my minutes roll ! 
A mortal paleness on my cheek, 
And glory in my soul.” 


Sorrow not, then, Christian, at death. Nature 


may indeed recoil from the grave, and weep in view 


of its gloom; but trust thou in his promised grace. 
He will sustain thee. His smiles shall outweigh 
the dying pangs. Always abound in the work of 
the Lord. So shall you come down to the grave 
with joy and peace—eternal peace, 


THE GREEN TREE AND THE DRY. 


.ARENTS are often very anxious 

to know what the characters of 

¥6Wa, their children will be when 
Vd they become men. This will 
yof course depend much upon 

* what example they set them, 
what pains and expense they 

} are at to educate them. Still, 
after all that they have done, many 


wily 


parents are soon much disappointed ; for | 
at the very commencement of life, their | 
sons, spite of their care and anxiety, | 
turn out badly. This, however, should not | 





and goodness of Joseph, and had begun to treat them 
ill. Such being the case, in the event of an in- 
vasion, or a sudden attack from some enemy, they 
might join with the foe, and, the tables being turned, 
they might find themselves in bondage, and their 
former servants now their triumphant masters. Ac- 
cordingly, a cruel policy must be adopted. ‘* Come 
on,” said their king, ‘‘let us deal wisely with them. 
ae Therefore they set over them taskmasters 
to afflict them with their burdens.” They were forced 
to labour. ‘All their service wherein they made 
them serve was with rigour.” They most probably 
did all under the lash, and with such labour toiled 


entirely discourage them. ‘The best and in making bricks and mortar, and with such like 


greatest men have not always promised so 
well at the commencement of their career. 
We have instances of this at the present 
day ; and it has always been the same. 

It is interesting to investigate the early life of the 
great, when there is any record of it, to see what 
promises such men have then made of their future 
excellence. Nowhere is such record more true and 
trustworthy than in God’s Word. In it we have 
brief menti®h made of the early manhood of the 
great Jewish lawgiver, Moses. It may be worth our 
while to spend a few minutes in perusing it, to see 
whether we cannot derive instruction or encourage- 
ment from it. 

His earliest years are passed under the protection 
of Pharaoh’s daughter. He is taken by her from 


amongst the rushes of the river-bank, and educated, | 
we must suppose, as one of the noblest of the land. | 
Thus, though of lowly birth, he was qualified by | 
position to become a prince and leader of a people. | 


And yet, though brought up as Pharaoh’s grand- 
son, he was known to be a Hebrew, was suckled 
by a Hebrew woman, and was, doubtless, conscious 
that the same blood flowed in his veins as in that of 
the race now so galled with bondage. How, we ask, 
will such a young man demean himself upon his: first 
appearance before the world ? 

The Hebrews, settled in the land of Goshen, had 
multiplied far more rapidly than the people amongst 
whom they dwelt. They had shown all the signs of 
a young and vigorous race. They were, indeed, be- 
coming more numerous and mighty than the Egyp- 
tians themselves. The Egyptians were afraid of 
them. They had already forgotten the great deeds 








materials built the treasure-cities of Pithom and 
Raamses. 

This was the wretched condition of the whole 
people when Moses, as a young man, visited them. 
He left his home of luxury and ease, and betook 
himself to that quarter in which his own flesh and 
blood were being consumed in toil and misery. He 
had heard of their wretched plight, and he himself 
would witness the truth of what he had heard. He 
went; and it may be presumed it was not long 
before such a case of oppression presented itself to 
him as was as insufferable as it was common. He 
sees the lash raised, and cruelly and unjustly used. 
His young blood boils with indignation. . He looks 
“this way and that.” The three are alone together. 
He seizes the opportunity and strikes home. He 
covers the body of the Egyptian with the sand, while 
his Hebrew brother is set free. 

Such are the facts presented to us of the first 
appearance of Moses among his brethren, when a 
young man. We see him, who was afterwards one 
of the meekest and most: deliberate of men, hurried by 
quick, fiery indignation to commit no less a crime 
than that of homicide. 

But let us look a little further. Moses, in the heat 
and hurry of the affair, had forgotten to seal the lips 
of the man he had assisted; and, so when he went 
out the second day, and saw two of the Hebrews 
striving together, and demanded of the aggressor for 
what reason he smote his fellow, the reply he re- 
ceived was, “ Who made thee a prince and a jud 
over us? intendest thou to kill me, as thou killedst the 
Egyptian?” from which he gathered that the thin 
was known. In fact it was noised abroad, and had 
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reached the ears of Pharaoh. Moses was obliged to 
flee for his life. He came, we are told, to the land 
of Midian, and there “sat down by a well.” To this 
same well the seven daughters of Jethro, the priest, 
or great man in Midian, came to draw water for 
their flocks. Wells in that desert country were the 
most necessary of all property, the most eagerly 
sought after, and most frequently disputed. To this 
well now in question, when the damsels had drawn 
the water and filled the troughs to water their father’s 
flock, there came shepherds who disputed their right 
to it, and drove them away. ‘This they did in the 
presence of Moses. And now, what will be the con- 
duct of this young man? Will it tally with his late 
zeal and boldness ? The shepherds are, perhaps, many 
—he but one; their knowledge of the customs of 
the place better than his. Why, knowledge and 
numbers are alike discarded by this bold and forward 
Hebrew. He is as a prince—they but as slaves. He 
stands up in behalf of the maidens, and gallantly 
befriends them. He defies the shepherds; with his 
rele hands helps the strangers, and waters their 
ock, 

Here, then, we see the same zeal and gallantry 
which had been displayed but a few days before in 
behalf of his oppressed countrymen. 
man, full of action and energy. At one time fired 
with wrathful indignation, at another, moved to 
deeds of chivalry. And this is he whom we are 
accustomed to regard among the meekest and most 
staid of men. And rightly so, too. But we must 
remember, when he is again brought before our 
notice, it is after many years had passed away, and 
the fire of youth had been quenched, and passion 
subdued, and early manhood had given way to more 
mature years—years that bring with them experience 
and diseretion. Moses had, since we last saw him, 
married one of the daughters of Jethro, and for the 
space of forty years had tended his flocks in the 
desert. In such an occupation he would find much 
time for contemplation, and in thoughts of the great- 
ness of God’s power as seen in Nature; and musing 
upon his dealings with his forefathers, he would 
become more and more imbued with a sense of his 
own inability, and so more humble and meek. Ac- 
cordingly, when he next appears before us, he is all 
diffidence and humility, and throughout his future 
career his gentleness and forbearance continually 
excite our admiration. Not but that even to late in 
life he seems never to have completely overcome a 
liability to outbursts of temper and indignation such 
as we have formerly seen him characterised by. He 
casts down the tables of stone in a fit of indignation 
at Sinai; while, on another occasion, he strikes the 
rock in angry impatience, and thereby excludes him- 
self from entrance into the promised land. And so 
we see the meekest and gentlest of rulers sinning in 
the way we should least of all have expected, viz., 
from outbursts of anger and impatience. And it is 
not till we remember what is recorded of him in 
former times that we perceive that such conduct 
would be the natural offspring of his disposition and 
temperament, and that, when he ceased to follow the 
dictates of the restraining Spirit of God, and trusted 
to himself alone, he would most probably fall into 
faults of this nature. 

Indeed, this character of Moses bears upon the face of 
ittheimpress of truth. It is written, as it were, with the 
finger of God. He is a true man, and not imaginary ; 


THE GREEN TREE AND THE DRY. 


He is a young | 








and we see in him, as in most men of any excellence, 
traces of the conflict going on within between nature 
and grace. His history is handed down for our in- 
struction ; and in comparing the venerable lawgiver 
and leader of the children of Israel with Moses, the 
adopted son of Pharaoh’s daughter, we deduce a word 
of encouragement to many young men and parents. 

1. The young man must not be discouraged, or, at 
any rate, must not despair, if he has been hurried 
into rash deeds. Weare not all constituted alike; 
and from disposition, or from fault in early training, 
may be much more prone to some sins than others 
are. Some are wayward and headstrong, impatient 
of restraint, fond of mastery, without having any 
wisdom from experience to guide them in their 
actions. Others are mean, it may be, or greedy after 
gain, without caring particularly in what manner it 
is obtained. Others again, on the other hand, are 
just as much disposed to prodigality, and so on; 
while many are hurried into wrong from too fiery a 
spirit and passion unrestrained. All such dispositions 
will not improve without an effort—nay, let no 
young man be discouraged—without many and many 
an effort. The help of God’s grace will be necessary 
for success; and even then there may be many a 
relapse experienced before the final victory be ob- 
tained. 

Let such a one consider Moses—at one time dash- 
ing to the ground the very work of the finger of 
God, in his fiery indignation ; at another striking 
the rock petulantly, and, by his outburst of temper, 
excluding himself from the promised land—and yet 
that this Moses is the same, whose name is revered 
alike on earth by Christian, Mahometan, and Jew, 
while in heaven it is coupled with the greatest of all 
names, for there, we are told, “they sing the song 
of Moses the servant of God, and the song of the 
Lamb.” 

2. Parents, too, will do well to be mindful of this 
example. It is not always those who begin best who 
are the brightest patterns in more mature age. 
David, the youth after God’s own heart, when 
exalted in the world, is not always to be revered. 
Moses, quick and headstrong in his earlier days, 
attracts our reverence and admiration, when in after 
years he becomes a leader and a judge. And so now, 
many, who in early youth have been most pious and 
exemplary, do not shine in after years in comparison 
with some who were formerly far more self-willed 
and impetuous. It is far more natural for a man to 
act unrestrainedly when young than in after years. 
In this respect we are like rivers, which for the most 
part, soon after they have left their source, run and 
Jeap and dash on impetuously; then later in their 
course roll calmly and sedately, and not till near their 
end proceed in greatest state and majesty. At the close 
of their career they are strongest, though they may 
appear subdued and tranquil, and are then most meet 
to mingle with the vast waters of the ocean. Man 
has to make his way through this world to the next; 
and whether his course be longer or shorter, it will be 
well indeed if, at the last, he be meet for glory. 
Life is most uncertain, and the course of some but 
very brief. But God is gracious to all; and some 
are not attracted to his service till after years. 
Parents, then, should not be discouraged if their sons 
are not quite what they would wish them to be at 
the commencement of life. They should still act as 
parents to them. They should not slight them nor 
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neglect them. Years of thought and employment 








may change their lives and characters completely ; 


may before his end become a very Daniel and a judge. 
And though in later years the weakness of his nature 
may at times appear, he may not die till he be full of 
days and ripe for glory. 

This is a cheering thought, and an encouragement 
for parents disappointed of their expectations. We 
repeat it, they must not despair and abandon all 
hope of the future amendment of their offspring. 
They may still be able to exercise over them an in- 
fluence for good, and must not give them up till the 


end, even as our heavenly Father is good to us to the | 








dismiss the subject without impressing upon our 


readers the fact that we must of necessity reap 
and he who commenced life rash, and even riotous, | 


according to what we sow. If we desire our sons to 
grow up strong in virtue and godliness, while they 
are yet active in mind and body, and so to dedicate 
their best days to the Lord, we must train them from 
the very first to deny themselves, to disregard the 
promptings of sin, and become servants of Christ. 
We have the promise, ‘‘ They that seek me early 
shall find me.” And we have the assurance, ** Train 
up a child in the way he should go: and when he is 


| old, he will not depart from it.” Thus, if we do our 


duty, we shall be certain of God’s blessing. So will 
our offspring be an honour and comfort to our 


last, and ever willing to receive us back upon repent- | declining years, while their own old age is spent in 


ance and amendment of life. We cannot, however, 


peace and satisfaction, J. H. M 
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No. Iv. 


SAID in my last that we had still | 


much to see in our Indian village ; 
and we proceed with our intelli- 
gent guides. The general plan of 
the place is streets at right angles 
with eachother, in tolerably regular 
succession, leaving blocks of houses 
divided by smaller irregular lanes. 
That by which we have come from 
the gate is one of the four principal, 
and at the intersection of the main cross street, we 
see that one portion of it leads up to the Patell’s 


but we must defer this visit, as 1t is now late, and 
pass on. This main cross street has a huxter’s shop 
in it here and there, but the houses, for the most 


of the principal village banker, another of a cotton 
and produce merchant, another that of a rich land- 
holder who has considerable estates, and so on. One 
row is occupied by weavers, and the Patell points 
out the peculiar window which admits light just 
over the loom. Looking into their courtyards, we see 
thread for the warp of women’s garments—madders, 
reds, blues, white, as it may be—extended upon 
frames in the courtyard, and women brushing them 
down with heavy cocoa-nut coir brushes, dipped in 
weak rice-water, as well to rub away the down of 
the cotton yarn as to stiffen it slightly for the 
loom. Within, the weavers are busy, and we can 
hear the clicks of the loom treddles as they are 
being worked. This is the Hindoo weavers’ quarter, 
and is quite separate from the Mahometan. There 
is, however, no opposition between these classes of 
weavers, nor do they interfere with each other; 
and what the ancestors of each haye woven, theirown 
descendants will continue to weave. By the Hindoos 
the sarees, or women’s clothes, are made coloured, 
striped, or checked, with silk borders and ends, or 
plain cotton, according to price; waist-cloths, or 
dhotees, for men, white, with plain or silk borders; 
boddice-pieces for women, mostly of silk, or mix- 
tures of silk and cotton, sometimes of very pretty 
colours and patterns, and all of colours which actually 








brighten with washing. It is in the dyes used that 
the native weavers especially surpass English manu- 
facturers. Manchester fabrics look well when new, 
but a few stout thumpings upon stones in the river, 
and dryings in the sun, make the colour dim and 
feeble; whereas, whether in silk or cotton, In- 
dian cloths bear washing to the last rag, and very 
rough washing too. Mahometan weavers rarely 
make coloured cloths, but devote themselves to fine 
or coarse muslin, turban and scarf-pieces, coarse 
calicoes, and the like, and are equally skilful with 


| the Hindoos as weavers. 
ghurry, or castle, into which he politely invites us; | 


In the Patell’s street are some two-storied houses 


| —that is, with upper stories above the basement. 


Several of these are fronted with dressed stone 


|—basalt; and we are told that it is not much 
part, are those of private individuals. One is that | 


more expensive than clay, while it is undoubtedly 
neater. The courses of stone are evenly set in 
tempered clay, instead of lime mortar, and the 
interstices are pointed with fine lime plaster, 
which effectually excludes damp. There are no 
windows towards the street in the basement; 
but the ‘hall door” is large and wide, and opens 
into the universal courtyard within. Above also, 
the storey opens inwards, and the roof is supported 
upon wooden pillars, between which hang heavy 
blanket curtains, which can be let down at night. 
Towards the street we see, in some instances, oriel 
windows projecting upon stone brackets, having 
prettily-carved screens of wood in them, or shutters 
which can be opened. Almost all the houses have 
projecting eaves of carved wood, and the door-frames 
and lintels are also carved, and sometimes painted. 
Above every door is a Sanscrit text of pious mean- 
ing, neatly painted, such as ‘‘ The holy Mahadeo is 
our protector,” ‘‘ Victory to Narrayen, our guide 
and Saviour,” ‘The holy Martund (or Vishnu, or 
Siva, or whoever it may be) is ever present,” and such 
like, the same in design, perhaps, as the inscrip- 
tions over houses that are met with in Swiss villages. 

Now we reach the other cross streets, and find 
that to the right hand extremely clean and neat. 
The houses are of the same character of structure 
and accommodation as the others; but there are 
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low terraces before them beside the doors, not 
unlike large sofas of clay, neatly plastered, and 
ornamented with designs in red and white powder. 
Here and there seated on these, men with bare, 
shaven heads, and a sheet thrown over them, are 
sitting in the shade reading. These are Brahmins, 
the Hindoo priests of the village, and this is their 
especial quarter. The Patell informs us with some 
pride, that most of these houses wore built by his 
ancestors, and given with endowments to Brahmins, 
who have now resided in them for several gene- 
rations. Most of these Brahmin professors main- 
tain themselves by teaching, and by performing 
religious offices for the people. Occasionally, too, 
they go out on tours in the country, and even to 
great distances, giving lectures, as they may be 
called, upon sacred books ; readings, and recitations 
of poetry, acting as players in sacred dramas, or 
meeting at rich patrons’ houses, to enter into dispu- 
tations with other scholars, or to contend for prizes 
offered for public competition. By such means, 
this grand old language is still preserved and cul- 
tivated in India, as Latin and Greek are among 
ourselves; but there is a hard struggle going on 
between it and the real knowledge conveyed to the 
rising generation by translation into the vernacular 
languages of English works of all kinds; and per- 
haps Sanscrit, and its abstract religious philosophy, 
and dim revelations of science, is getting the worst 
of the contest. 

At the corner of the Brahmins’ street and an- 
other are two open buildings. One has a large 
veranda, supported upon high, stout, wooden 
pillars; within this is a long dais, raised above 
the outer veranda, which has also a. row of hand- 
somely-caryed wooden pillars. We find this hall, 
which may be forty feet long by twen broad, in- 
cluding both the yerandas, full of people, who rise 
and salute us as we pass. This is the Chowree, or 
Village Hall, where all business is transacted. 
To-day there is a collection of rents, and the 
farmers and ratepayers of all classes are paying 
in their dues, and having their several sums en- 
tered in their books. A very simple and effectual 
method of collection it is, and affords a check 
against any malversation. Each farmer, for in- 
stance, at the commencement of the revenue year, 
has the lands he holds, and their rental, with any 
other dues he may haye to pay, entered to the 
debit side of his book; and as each instalment is 
paid, the amount is entered to his credit. The 
Putwari, or accountant, has to make all these 
entries, and to keep the day-book and ledger of the 
village. Into the day-book all the payments now 
being made are entered as mn! are taken, and the 
various sums will be posted by-and-by to each 
ene account in the ledger. The village is thus 

ept in account current with the district treasury, 
and as the system of account is the same through- 
out, a perfect check is maintained. This building 
is used for all village councils, for the settlement of 
small cases, or disputes about lands, caste ques- 
tions, or other local business ; for the public enter- 
tainment of guests, or for religious ceremonies, 
recitations from sacred works, or performance of 
dramas. It belongs to the village, and is kept in 
repair by local subscriptions. 

Next to this hall is a smaller building of similar 
appearance, though it has not a raised dais within. 
Here a raro clatter of tongues and shrill voices is 


going on, for it seems necessary for every one to 
appear suddenly very busy, This is the village 
school, under a Government teacher; there are 
other private schools in the village, but this is one 
of the ‘‘national” department, There are nearly 
eighty boys at work, sitting in classes, each with a 
monitor teaching or reading out sentences, which 
the boys repeat. The master is sitting cross-legged 
upon a low dais at the upper end, cane in hand, 
and a class is squatted upon the floor before him, 
with wooden frames in their hands, covered with 
fine sand. The master rises and salutes us, bid- 
ding the boys sit still, and he hands us a board on 
which we perceive there is an equation in algebra, 
which the boys are working out. ‘‘ How far are 
they in Euclid?” we ask, and are told that this 
class is in the second book, but the senior is in the 
fourth ; will we stay and see a problem worked 
out? But we cannot remain now, and perhaps may 
have the whole school up in the afternoon to see 
how it progresses, and we ride on. 

The street continues as before, with nothing par- 
ticular to remark but a Hindoo temple, very unpre- 
tending in appearance, but neatly kept. It has a 
deep porch in front, supported upon stone pillars, 
which is ascended from the street by several steps. 
This porch stands upon a broad basement, which 
continues round the whole building. Several Brah- 
mins are sitting in the porch, reading aloud in a 
kind of chaunt; and some men and women, with 
carefully tucked-up garments, and bare legs and 
fect, are walking quickly in file round and round 
the temple, with vessels of water in their hands, the 
mouths of which are filled with flowers or sacred 
grass. As each passes the front, joined hands are 
raised to the forehead in reverential salutation ; 
and by-and-by, when the requisite number of per- 
ambulations, according to vow, is completed, the 
worshipper will offer the flowers or sacred grass in 
the vessels to the image, and pour the water over it 
as a libation. Inside the temple itself some lamps 
are burning dimly, and a cloud of incense-smoke is 
issuing from the door; through it we see an image 
of uncouth form covered with red paint, chaplets of 
fresh flowers hang about its neck, and it is glisten- 
ing with the libations poured over it. A Brahmin 
is sitting in abstracted devotion before this idol, his 
tray of sacrificial offerings is on the step at the feet of 
the image, and he occasionally tinkles a little bell 
when some portion of his liturgy has to be repeated. 
We cannot help wishing, as we pass on, that all this 
earnest devotion were Christian instead of heathen, 
and that it may be so in time. 


Before we iby the village, of which we have 


nearly reached the end, we may as well diverge 
from the main street, and look through the meaner 
ones, where are the dwellings of the poor. A turn or 
two brings us among them. Do we suddenly en- 
counter squalorand misery ? By no means. Some 
of the dwellings have mud walls and thatched roofs, 
—cabins, in fact, the like of which we remember in 
Ireland and Scotland, and not a few—some have 
clay-terraced roofs, and some are wattle and dab 
huts with thatch. They vary in size, but, how- 
ever small, are dry and clean; nor is there one 
interior which is not neatly plastered with liquid 
clay every morning, or every other morning. Indian 
fol, rich or poor, require no furniture. A few 





brass and copper vessels, a mat or quilted rug to ke 
on, a patchwork quilt or two, and a rough bedstead 
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which turns up against tho wall, is all that our 
poorer folk require. Inside are somo baskets piled 
upon one another containing grain, a hand-mill, or 
quern, a clay fire-place for cooking, and a mat 
division or two for privacy, and the poor man’s hut 
or cabin is complete. However small the area may 
be, some recess or closet has been contrived for the 
lares and penates, 

Among these irregular huts and cabins are many 
groups of women and girls —— in the shade 
of trees, if there be any, or of gables of houses ; 
others are plastering floors, sweeping, or sprinkling 
liquid clay before their doors; some are winding 
thread into hanks; others, shepherds’ wives, spin- 
ning woollen thread for blankets with a distaff and 
spindle; while from within some of the cabins the 
whir of the quern, and with it a merry song from 
the women grinding there, passes out to us. Very 
few men are to be seen here. One who perhaps has 
been watching all night in the fields, and has come 
home late to Sreakfast, is sitting upon a flat stone 
near his door, and his wife is ladling hot water 
over his back, with which he is mag washing 
himself, while a mite om two of children are help- 
ing ‘‘ mother” with wooden spoons, and get many a 
splash from their good-natured father, whose white 
teeth are glistening as he laughs merrily. Other 
meu are doing odd jobs about their houses, tying up 
great pumpkins on the roof, training the preoping 
beans upon the walls, or over lattices which wil 
give a pleasant shade when the weather is hotter, 
where the chiléren can play or sleep, and the wife 
sit and spin. 


There are plenty of children certainly ; plenty of 


cocks and hens, a few vagrant pigs, and here and 
there a surly dog barking in a hole of dust. In the 
better streets the children are within doors; but in 
the poorer quarter, like our own poor children, the 
streets and vacant spaces are full of merry groups. 
Here are small matrons carrying naked brothers 
or sisters astride upon their hips, and as knots of 
them form into small parliaments, the infants are 
set down to scramble in the dust, or are set to sleep 
upon the knee. There, a knot of small damsels havo 
made a palace, as they call it, with white and 
coloured pebbles and stones brought from the river- 
bed, laid out, like a ground-plan, into divisions. 
The palace is thus all laid out, and one of the party 
is installed as princess, who invites guests one by 
one, and serves them with imaginary confections and 
viands out of a river mussel-shell. Happy they who 
have coaxed mothers out of small lumps of ‘‘ goor,” 
or coarse sugar ; and, making a general subscription, 
transform them into largely-diluted sugar-water, 
to be doled out in the shell—a taste to each—a royal 
banquet. As we pass the play is not discontinued, 
and we hear the princess gravely informing her 
guests that her daughter, which 1s a rude doll by 
her side, has had a proposal of marriage, and this is 
the sugar distribution of the betrothed. 

So also, not far off, a dolls’ festival is going on. 
All the dolls that can be mustered among that knot 
of cabins are present. Such wonderful dolls—of 
wood, of rag, of clay, of straw—with heads and 
arms, without heads and arms; bundles of rags 
tied together, having a round knob at top, which 
serves for a head—no matter what—but still dolls, 
precious dolls, who are to eat, to sit, to go to sleep, 
to go out for a walk, to be married, to receive visi- 





— 


tors, and, in short, to comport themselves as dolls 
of more civilised pretension; dolls that have rosy 
cheeks, blue and black eyes that open and shut; 
dolls that have silk and satin dresses, and petticoats 
and trousers that take off; dolls that live in houses, 
and sleep in real cradles. Oh, benign mystery of 
dolls! whether in this our Indian village, or in 
Belgrayian nurseries, the same altogether! What 
fictions are not woven about them, what care 
is not bestowed upon them; how they are loved! 
A venerable Hindoo lady, a princess, too, upwards 
of eighty years old, once showed me the dalls she 
had loved in her childhood. She had never parted 
with them. She had a tribe of grand children and 
ewe grandchildren, and some great-greats are 
ginning to come; one of her rarest delights was 
to collect all these once a year, on the anniversary 
of her own most beloved doll’s birthday. A merry 
feast, oh, my readers! used it to be, when culinary 
art was exhausted; when all the dolls had rich new 
clothes, and their mistresses also, supplied by the 
dear old Lady Bountiful; when palanquins, with 
“tie guards of real soldiers, were sent for neigh- 
ours’ dolls, accompanied by bands of musicians; 
and when happy children did the honours of the 
feast, and new dolls were grovely introduced to old 
ones, or laid in one’s lap to be admired ! 

May this digression upon dolls be pardoned, 
though indeed the subject is far from exhausted. 
It is always only a step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, and we must descend to dirt pies. The 
road is full of them, and urchins, male and female, 
who have not attained the dignity of dolls, playing 
at houses or entertainments, solace themselves wit 
dirt pies. We are accosted by a knot of these, 
clothed-and naked, male and female, who scream 
from a mound of earth where they have taken 
refuge that their constructions are not to be trodden 
upon. Alas! our horses’ hoofs, and the people with 
us, strike them all down, and we pass on. All boys 
are absent, at school or in the fields; but in the 
evening they will play heartily in their turn. 

No, there is no squalor or apparent great poverty. 
Every house or cabin has its basket stores of grain 
beside it—great capacious cylinders of basket-work 
aa with clay without and within. Some may 

e fuller than others Pym 3s, but few are empty. 
The people look well fed and comfortable, and have 
evidently something to give away. The mendicant 
Gosaee, the Byragee, the Jungam, and the Jésee, 
are going about from door to door, with bags hang- 
ing over their arms, singing scraps of religious 
ditties or begging petitions, sung to a tune with an 
accompaniment of a small guitar or a hand-drum ; 
and the matron of every house gives her pinch, or 
handful of meal or pulse, or sends it out by a child 
to be dropped into the bag. In another-place are 
three Mahometan fakeers singing, not unmusically, 
in strong bass voices, a ‘‘sowal,” or petition for 
charity, in the name of a popular saint, which will 
no doubt be responded to by Mahometan matrons; 
and another sturdy beggar, striding along without 
looking to left or right, cries, ‘‘Alla dea to Léonga” 
(if God gives, I will take), which also has its effect, 
for charitable dames come to their doors with con- 
tributions for the bag at his side, which appears 
pretty full, Altogether, there seems enough and to 
spare inside our village; and we shall see some of 
its outside population before we get to camp. 
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BLOS 


4. RE ye not tired, O sweet and timid 
by things ? 
Not tired of layishing your fragrance 
round ? 
$o soft and white—like noiseless angel-wings— 
Ye flutter down and cover all the ground. 


0 blossoms! do ye know that human feet 

Will trample on your sweetness, heeding not 
The gentleness which looketh up to greet 

The beauty which hath marked the lowly spot ? 


Do ye not know that human hearts will pass, 
Nor stop to gather up your sweetness there ? 

Yet human eyes will miss you on the grass, 
And let you lie so lone, so meek, so fair ? 
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And will ye still so lavishly breathe out 
| Your fragrance in this chill and thankless air ? 
| Will ye still cast your sweetness all about, 
And let your beauty lie unheeded there. 


O blossoms! Jam tired! Kind blossoms, hear! 
I, too, have breathed forth sweetness all around; 

I, too, have flung heart-treasures, year by year, 
And—there they lie unheeded on the ground ! 


These human feet haye trampled on my love; 
These human hearts haye shut my sunshine 
out ; 
And eyes have missed me—looking more aboye— 
And left my soul-wealth scattered all about! 





O sweet and tender blossoms! must I still, 
Like you, give out and look for no return ? 

So—humbly, freely working God’s great will, 
Pll only seek his loving smile to earn. 


ad 
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PETER ROGERS’S FLOWERS. 
BY THE REV, JOHN TODD, D.D. 


rounded with its tall trees, 
its green, smooth lawn spread 
out like soft velvet, its walks 
so winding and beautiful, 
\.. its large, perfect garden, its 
grapery and greenhouse, its 
coach-house and barns, it 
seems to me that the owner 
must have his heart full of 
enjoyment and gratitude. 
But alas! sometimes I find the man dead and gone 
just as he had finished his plans. Sometimes I find 
him an invalid, unable to enjoy anything of all 
these luxuries. Sometimes I find him unsocial and 
wamiable, and so repulsive that nobody wants to 
go near his grounds, What a pity that we can’t 
receive gratefully and enjoy all that God has given 
us! 


And sometimes I find a very humble dwelling, 
yet bearing the marks of good taste, a place of 
great contentment and of high enjoyment. I have 
such a place now in my mind. It is the home 


of Peter Rogers. Peter is an aged man, with a | 


white head, a high forehead, and a mild, thoughtful 
countenance. His little house stands just at the 
foot of the slope from the mountain, nestled in 
among the trees and flowers, which grow and bloom 
as beautifully on his grounds as on the grounds of 


the rich. Indeed, flowers seem like the smiles of 
God, and are as beautiful at the cottage as at the 
palace door. Peter has not a large number of trees 
or of flowers, but what he has are all perfect of their 
kind. His trees were selected with the greatest 
care, and some choice ones were sent for at a great 
distance. Every limb and branch is perfect. 

One day, as I was passing, I noticed Peter bending 
over a charming heliotrope, and gazing at it with 
most evident pleasure. A mother, looking into the 
eyes of her babe, could hardly be more absorbed. 

** So you love your flowers, Peter ?” 

‘* Indeed I do, sir.” 

‘*Can you tell me why?” 

‘* Not exactly. Sometimes I look at them and 
wonder how God came to think of making just 
such a flower? Take this heliotrope. It grows in 
the same bed with those fuchsias, but how different 
in form, in colour, and in smell! I sometimes 
wonder at the great variety of kinds; sometimes 
I wonder at the rich colours so nicely put in them ; 
sometimes at the number of colours in a single 
flower. You know [I live all alone, sir, but I take 
great pains with my flowers, for it always seems to 
me that God must kind o’ love flowers !” 

‘* What makes you think that, Peter?” 

‘* Why, sir, I cannot exactly tell, but I feel that 
he does. One day, when I was younger than I am 
now, I climbed that great mountain all alone. I 
wanted to see how it was made. Well, sir, when I 

got up near the top among the rocks, where I felt 
| sure no other human foot ever trod, there, nestled 
/in among the huge, broken rocks, I found some 
most beautiful flowers. What were they made for 
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but for God tosee? AndI said to myself, ‘ Peter, 
this is wonderful. If the infinite God every day 
turns aside from the care of the great worlds which 
they say roll in the heavens, to visit and paint these 
little flowers, it must be because he loves flowers.’ 
So I dug some of them up, and in the shady parts 
of my garden they have grown ever since.” 

‘‘But, Peter, when you die, you must leave all 
these beautiful things, and have nothing of the 
kind.” 

‘** Don’t you believe that, sir. Sometimes in the 
dark night, when I cannot sleep, I can recall, and 
I seem to see my flowers just as plain as if it was 
morning. I see them in my memory. So, sir, if I 
don’t find flowers in heaven, I shall carry them 
with me in the memory. But we shall find them 
there. Is it not a garden, a paradise, where all 
the good and the beautiful things that God hath 
made will be gathered? There is to be a river, 
and trees, the fruit of the tree, and why not 
flowers? Why, I believe, sir, that where God 
smiles, will be flowers in proportion to his smiles.” 





THE SABBATHS OF THE YEAR. 
THE FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


* Be ye therefore merciful, as your Father also is merciful."— 
Luke vi, 36, 


(>Y~ 2 
Sy {OULD you like your Father be, : 
0 As through this cold world you're roving, 
+ Be you merciful to all— 
All, whatever their degree ; 
Gentle, gracious, kind, and loving, 
To hoary age and childhood small. 


Be ye merciful as He, 

Our holy Friend and elder Brother ; 
Who his blessings, like the rain, 
Sheds upon us full and free. 

From being kind to one another, 
Children, how can you refrain ? 


When you think how good and true 
Is our gracious Lord and Saviour ; 
How in mercy every day 
He is caring, child, for you, 
You will show by your behaviour 
Whom you gratefully obey. 


Mercy clasped her arms around 
Calyary’s cross when Christ was dying ; 
Mercy spake in soothing word 
To cruel soldiers gathered round 
The Divine Redeemer, lying 
With hands and feet in anguish bound. 


“Father, oh do thou forgive,” 
Cried the Saviour, “‘ their unkindness. 

As I for their pardon sue, 

Let them through thy mercy live; 
They are acting in their blindness, 

And they know not what they do.” 


Children, in your hearts make place 
For this spirit sweet and lowly ; 

For itis an angel mild, 
Robed in heayen’s sweetest grace, 
And it claims a kindred holy 

‘To the spirit of the child, 





LUCY MORETON : 


A STORY FOR LITTLE GIRLS, 


* What signifies a little pin 
Wedged in a rotten board #’’—OLp Sone, 


HAT are you picking up, 

Mary ?”’ said little Lucy, as 

2 her maid was washing and 

; dressing her one morning; 

“you are bobbing up and 
down constantly.” 

‘*And well I may, miss, for I 
never see such lots of pins as there 
is on the floors. Pick up! I may 
for ever pick ’em up, and the more 
I picks, the more seems to come.” 

‘‘But where’s the good;” said Lucy, ‘there’s 
lots and lots in the cushion.” 

“Yes, miss; but if I did not put them there, 
I should soon hear an outery for pins.” 

‘‘ Rubbish!” exclaimed Lucy, shaking her curls; 
‘‘who cares for a pin? Ladies never think of pick- 
ing up pins; indeed, J never shall.” 

‘‘T hope you won’t some day want one, miss. 
‘ Wilful waste makes woeful want.’ ” 

‘Gracious, goodness me, Mary, how you talk! 
as if papa could not get me as many pins as I want 
any day, indeed.” 

‘*T dare say he can, miss; but my old grand- 
mother used to say, ‘A pin a day is a groat a year.’ 
I should get many a groat if I reckoned ’em up in 
that way.” 

“Well, Mary, I hope you will be stuck full of 
pins, for you make a fine fuss about nothing; a 
pin, indeed, ha, ha!” 

Dressing being completed, sho merrily skipped 
down-stairs to the breakfast-room. 

Lucy was rather an uproarious little personage, 
and although her mamma liked to hear her merry 
voice, and see her pretty ways, yet there are times 
when a gentler manner is requisite. Instead, how- 
ever, of going into the room gently and quietly, as 
she was told to do, she burst in with— 

‘Oh, mamma! what do you think ?” 

‘“‘ Think, dear ?” looking at Lucy’s blooming and 
excited face; ‘‘I think my Lucy has forgotten to 
say ‘ good morning,’ and to kiss her papa.” 

‘*Oh, yes, I forgot.” So after Serkitining her 
usual salutations with unusual haste, ‘‘ What do 
you think, mamma? that silly Mary has beon 
almost scolding me, because I do not pick up every 
pin as she does; is she not a silly thing? As if we 
cared for pins.” 

‘* Well, Lucy,” said Mrs. Moreton, ‘I think 
Mary does quite right; for, in the first place, the 
pincushion is the place for pins, not the floor; be- 
sides, they are dangerous. Your Aunt Sophy was 
once hurt very much by a bent pin in the carpet 


| sticking into her thin slipper. She always picks up 


pins.” 

‘* What! Aunt Sophy care about picking up 
pins? She is rich, and a lady.” 

‘*T fear my Lucy is a little simpleton,” said Mr. 
Moreton; ‘perhaps she may one day want a pit, 
then what will she do?” 

‘*Go to mamma’s cushion, to be sure. Oh! you 
very funny papa; why mamma _ always has 
plenty.” 








-_— 


“But come,” said Mr. Moreton, ‘‘I have news| 
for my little girl. This Aunt Sophy of yours is | 
coming to-morrow to take you, along with your 
cousins, to the Zoological Gardens.” 

“Me, papa! really, am I to go?” Saying which, 
with sparkling eyes and clapping her hands, she 
rushed up to her papa, and in a fit of uproarious 
mirth, grasping him round the neck, nearly stifled 
him with her hugs and caresses. 

“You little bear!” cried he; ‘you ought to be 
put into a cage yourself. Why, you have nearly 
choked me. Your love, Lucy dear, is hard to 
endure.” 

But just imagine, papa, Emmy, and Tom, and 
Fred, all of us going. Oh dear, oh dear! I wish it 
was to-morrow. What time, pa dear are we to 

“Well, your cousins are to come here directly 
after breakfast, so you will have a long morning 
for play. Aunt Sophy will call for you all in the 
carriage after her luncheon, exactly at thrée o’¢lock ; 
and you are to haye some refreshment in the 
gardens, and come home about six or seven.” 

“Oh, papa, oh, mamma, what a treat!” and 
little Lucy danced about in the highest glee ; for it 
was indeed a treat to her to have a whole day with 
her cousins. 

Next morning came, and also the young people, 
as merry as grigs, and brimful of Jelieist at the 
pleasant prospect before them. Fred said to Mrs. 
Moreton, ‘‘ Mamma told me to say, aunty, that we 
must be quite ready the moment she drives up, as 
the new horses are to be taken out to-day, and 
they don’t like to stand, and mamma feels neryous 
as papa will not be with her.” 

“Well, dear,” replied Mrs. Moreton, ‘‘ mind you 
are ready, and I will tell Mary about Lucy.” 

So they played at all sorts of games, dressed their 
dolls, and were mammas, and kept schools, and the 
boys were tormenting policemen, then robbers, or 
impudent beggars, stealing their children, and so 
on, until the gong sounded for the luncheon and 
children’s dinner. 

They laughed, and eat, and thoroughly enjoyed 
themselves. 

The timepiece on the mantelshelf struck two 
o'clock, Shortly, a loud :ap was heard at the hall- 
door, and visitors were shown into the drawing- 
room. Mrs. Moreton rose to go to them, wishing 
the young folks good-bye and a pleasant afternoon, 
reminding Lucy to be sure and be ready in time. 
At half-past two o’clock Mary came in to take 
her young lady to dress. ‘Oh, here comes the 
‘pin-picker!’”’ said Lucy, making mouths at her 
cousins, 

Now Mary was an old servant, and very particu- 
lar, and perhaps old maidish, but she never cared 
if her little mistress made fun of her when they 
were by themselves, but to be jeered at by others, 
the could not bear it. ‘‘I came, miss, to take you 
up-stairs and dress you, not to be made fun of; so, 
if you please, come at once, I have laid out your 
things, and there is no time to spare.” 
am not going to be ordered by you, Mary. 
You know mamma is engaged, and so you dare to 
order me,” 

Her cousins said, ‘‘Oh, Lucy, do go, or we shall 
not be ready. We are going now.” Saying which, 
Emmy, Fred, and Tom, left the room; the former 
to dress, the boys to wash their hands and brush 
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their hair. Still Lucy remained, pretending to 
put her doll’s wardrobe in order. 

** Come, Miss Lucy,” said Mary. 

‘*T will not be commanded by you, ‘pin-picker.’”’ 

The quarter to three o’clock struck. 

** Miss Lucy, if youu do not come directly, I shall 
go away, and not dress you,” said Mary. 

‘© Will not, indeed. Do you not know you are 
my servant?” said Lucy, tossing her head. 

ow, Lucy was not really a naughty child; but 
if she had any friends, or her cousins with her, she 
was always contrary and disagreeable, to show off, 
and, to-day, she was worse than ever. Poor child! 
She had neither brothers nor sjsters, and was, per- 
haps, made too much of. 

er cousins now entered, quite ready. 

“Why, Lucy, how naughty you are!” said 
Emma. ‘ Mamma, will come, and you will be 
too late?” 

“T shall do 481 like, Miss Emma. Mary has 
no right to order me about; nor you either.” 

“Miss Lucy,” said patient Mary, “will you 
come directly; or, I declare, I will go away down- 
stairs.” 

**T shall comé when I choose,” said the tor- 
menting child. 

After waiting @ little longer, Mary went. It was 
now ten minutes to three. 

“Does not dolly look sweet, Emmy?” said 
Lucy, as she tied on a smart hat and feathers. ‘1 
hope she will enjoy her drive.” 

**T do not care at all for dolly,” said Emma, 
almost tearfully. ‘‘ You are so naughty, Lucy, 
to be so rude to Mary.” 

«« Oh, never mind her, a spiteful old cat,” saying 
which she jumped up from the little stool, and 
skipped up-stairs. Her mantle was on in a minute ; 
also her bonnet. She was just putting her necktie 
round her throat, when she heard the carriage stop 
at the door. 

In a minute, Fred called out, ‘‘ Lucy, here’s 
the carriage,” 

‘‘Yes, I am coming;” but, sadto relate, she 
wanted a pin for the handkerchief, and no pin was 
to be found. She searched the cushion all over ; 
the toilet table in yain. 

Again Fred’s voice, ‘“‘ Lucy, Lucy, mamma 
cannot wait.” 

‘©Oh, dear! oh, dear!” sobbed Lucy, ‘‘ what 
shall I do? Mary, Mary, pray come to me, and 
bring a pin.” 

No Mary came. At last she remembered 
seeing a pin in her bonnet-cap; off came the 
bonnet in a trice; there was the pin, and securely 
she pinned the handkerchief. 

‘Lucy, Lucy, we are going,” again shouted 
Fred. 

‘ T am coming directly; in one minute.” And 
putting on the bonnet, the cap fell all over her face, 
the principal pin haying been taken out. 

“Oh! Mary, Mary!” sobbed, or rather screamed 
Lucy, ‘“‘ what shall I do?” 

Suddenly she heard the slamming of a door and 
the sound of wheels departing. She was left at 
home. 

Poor Lucy! But did she not deserve her fate ? 
The horses were very frisky, and Aunt Sophy 
nervous; besides, the others were ready, why not 


| ? 
@ reason why there were no pinsin the cushion 

















“What is the meaning of this? ”—p. cou. 


was, the children, in playing with their dolls, had | 
used all the pins. But had Lucy gone up with | 
Mary to dress at the proper time, of course pins 
would have been found for her use. 

Poor child! She threw herself on the floor, and 
cried bitterly. 

Mrs. Moreton, of course, thinking Lucy was 
gone with her cousins, when her succession of 
visitors had departed, ordered her carriage for a 
drive, and, in passing to her own room, thought 
she heard sobs. Entering Lucy’s room, imagine 
her dismay at finding her little girl all rumpled, 
and untidy, and dissolved in tears. 

‘My darling! what is the matter?” said Mrs. 
Moreton, lifting up the sorrowing child, ‘‘ what is 
the meaning of this?” and, ringing the bell, 
ordered Mary to come to her directly. 

Meanwhile, Lucy did nothing but sob, ‘‘ Oh, 


mamma, mamma!” 





‘What is the meaning of Miss Lucy crying, 
and in this plight F” severely said Mrs. Moreton. 


> 


‘Oh, mamma, mamma!’ 
child. 

Mrs. Moreton was quite bewildered. 
Mary, tell me what all this means!” 

vy Well, ma’am, Miss Lucy would not come and 
be dressed, and was very impertinent to me, sol 
told her I should leave her to dress herself.” 

‘‘Tucy,” said Mrs. Moreton, ‘I am quite 
ashamed of you. Pray, how did this happen ?” 

‘*Oh, mamma, I was late, and—and—I wanted 
a pin—and I could not find one anywhere—and I 
took one out of my bonnet cap—and it all came 
undone—and so I was not ready—and they went 
away without me.” 

‘And quite right, too,” said Mrs. Moreton. 
“‘ Had Lucy been a good and obedient child, this 
would not have happened, for there would have 
been ample time to find a pin. Let it be a lesson 
to you, dear, to be always ready when a time 1s 
fixed for you to go anywhere, or to do anything, 


again sobbed the 


« Pray, 


' and remember, if you see a pin lying about, pick 
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it up, you may want one. ‘Waste not, want 
not,’ for everything has its place and its use, 
aud the place for a pin is not the floor. Your 
cousins are enjoying themselves this beautiful day, 
and here you are in tears and disorder—a very 
miserable and unhappy little — Mary, pray 
put Miss Lucy’s hair neat, and pin her bonnet- 
cap in again. You did perfectly right in leaving 
her to herself. I do not allow my little girl to be 
rude and unkind to people who are anxious and 
ready to do their duty by her, and remember, Lucy, 


—— to hang to her side. 


that kindness begets kindness, that everything has 
its value, even a little pin.” 

In an hour or two Lucy regained her composure, 
and told Mary she was sorry she had been so rude 
to her, and asked her to show her how to make a 
So Mary went to 

er store of silk pieces, and, selecting two pretty 
shades, with the aid of cardboard and good needle- 
work, between them, they contrived a nice useful 
pincushion, which, doubtless, Lucy will keep well 
stored for tho future. 


NORTON PURNELL. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
LosT. 


IN a few days afterwards, there was a rumour 

EY)! abroad in Chilton that Mr. Annesley had 

| gone to Bridgewater, and thence was going 

Sy abroad, to travel for some time upon the 
Continent. 

He had been absent about a week, when 
one day there was a great commotion in Chilton—Miss 
Wilmot was missing! Nothing was known of the manner 
of her disappearance, except that, late in the afternoon, a 
little girl had come to say that one Mary Webster, over 
the hill, was very poorly, and wanted to see her. 

Now Sophia was accustomed to go about that quiet 
country place, even for many miles, without an at- 
tendant, She, therefore, instantly put on her bonnet 
and shawl, and, taking a little jelly and preserves, which 
her mamma had put for her into a basket, started off to 
visit old Mary, Mrs. Wilmot simply saying to her, as 
she was going out, 

“You must mind and not stop long at Mary’s, my 
darling, for if you do you will be benighted. If you 
.nake haste you will be just back in time for dinner.” 

Sophia, however, was not back in time for dinner. It 
grew dark, and then Mrs. Wilmot was frightened, and 
sent the servant John to meet her. After about an 
hour John came back, with a face white with fear and 
wonder. 

“ Good gracious, John, what’s the matter ? ” said the 
maid, Mary Aune, when he came into the kitchen ; “one 
would think you’d seen a spirit. Where’s Miss Sophy?” 

“Oh, Mary Anne, Miss Sophy must have run away, 
or drowned herself, or something ; she hasn’t been to 
Mary Webster’s, and more than that, Mary Webster 
haven’t sent for her.” 

“ Oh, good gracious ! oh, good gracious !” and Mary 
Anne rushed into the dining-room, crying, “Oh, good 
gracious, ma’am! Miss Sophy’s lost! Miss Sophy’s 
lost! Ob, what shall we do ?” 

“Bless my heart!” cried Mr, Wilmot, starting up, 
overturning his wine, and running out for his hat and 
stick, “I'll go and seek her; my darling Sophy—my 
darling Sophy !” 

Mrs. Wilmot hastened to lay hold of his arm, “Stop, 
my dear, let us hear the right of the matter.” 

She called John, and learnt from him that Miss Sophia 
had not been to Mary Webster’s, had not been sent for, 
and that Mary, indeed, was no worse than usual. _ 

“Oh, my child, my child!” groaned Mrs. Wilmot, 
“what evil has befallen her? Did you not inquire, 
John, if she had been seen on the road ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, I inquired, and found that she was seen 
as far up the lane as Tommy Roger’s, but I couldn’t 


hear on her no further. Mary Webster said she heard 
a carriage, or leastways wheels, go up the road about an 
hour or so before.” 

“A carriage! But what can that have to do with 
Miss Wilmot? Good gracious! what can have become 
of her? Oh, what can be done?” 

“ Please ma’am,” said the cook, “do anybody know 
the little girl as come for her ?” 

“T think,” said Mary Anne, “she was one of Sukey 
Bevan’s little maids, as lives up the hill, about a mile 
t’other side of old Mary’s.” 

“ Run, John,” said Mrs. Wilmot, “and find out who 
sent her for Miss Sophia.” 

“Til go with him,” said the parson. “Oh, bless my 
heart !” wringing his hands, “ what shall we do?’ 

“No, no, my dear, don’t you go with John. Go into 
the village, and get some people—John Hall,and Richard 
Smith, and Aaron Purnell, and others—to spread them- 
selves about, near the lane, with lanterns, and see if they 
can discover any trace of her.” 

Now it happened that, as John was hastening up the 
lane again, towards Sukey Bevan’s cottage, he dimly saw 
a man before him, who had emerged from the field-path 
that led to the village. He shouted, 

“ Holloa ! who’s there? Wait a minute.” 

“Tt is I, Norton Purnell,” answered the man, coming 
forward. “Is that you, John? Where are you going?” 

Now Norton had come over in order to go to a neigh- 
bouring village, to meet a few working men, and give 
them a reading. 

“Oh, Norton, Norton,” said John, “Miss Sophy’s 
lost ! Miss Sophy’s lost! ” 

“ Lost ! what do you mean ?” 

John detailed the events already mentioned, and said 
he was going to Sukey Bevan’s, to learn who it was that 
sent the little girl. 

“Tl go with you,” said Norton, his frame trembling 
with emotion. They soon reached the cottage. 

“ Which of your girls was it,” said Norton, in breath- 
less haste, “ that came for Miss Wilmot this afternoon ?” 

“Tt was I,” said Eliza, a little girl of about seven. 

“ And who sent you, my little girl ?” 

“Please, sir, a man met me a little below Mary 
Webster’s, and he said as he was Mary's brother, and 
she was very bad, and he was going to fetch Miss Sophy, 
but he’d give me sixpence if I’d go, ’cause he wanted to 
stay with old Mary.” 

“ And what did he tell you to say ?” 

“That Mary Webster was very bad, and wanted to see 
Miss Wilmot directly.” 

“ And did Miss Wilmot come back with you ?” 

“No, I didn’t wait, ’vause I had to go up to Chilton 
: for mother.” 

“ What was the man like ?” 
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“T didn’t look at him much, but he was like a sort of | window was open inside the shutters, or some of the glass 
sarvent man.” | was broken, for Norton could distinctly hear the conver. 
“Have you heard a carriage go by, Mrs. Bevan?” sation. He distinguished the tones of Jim Perkins, and, 
“Yes, for sure I have, and I looked out, and there | as he fancied, of Dick Emery, the landlord of the “ Black 
was a man a-riding one of the horses, and whipping Dog.” 
and meaken them gallop like mad. And there were a} Jim was saying, as if in answer to some question, 
lady, as far as I could see, in the carriage. But they | ‘‘ Well, dost see, Dick, though ’twere a bit risky like 
were gone by in a moment. But why d’ye ask, Mr. | to bring her here, the young squire was desperate. As 
Purnell ?” far as I can make out, the old squire has as good as 

“ Did you know the lady? Was it Miss Wilmot?” | turned him out of doors, and told him to go into furrin 

“ Laws a-marcy !” cried Sukey, with a violent start, | parts; and, as long as he *bides there, why Sir Henry’s © 
“now I do think on’t, I declare I do think it was.” to make him allowance, but it’s to stop if he comes 

The idea suddenly flashed upon Norton’s mind that | home.” 
this might be some work of Edgar Annesley’s. What made the old chap so savage agin his nevvy?” 

Perhaps, now that he was going abroad, he might} “ Well, I fancy he’ve a-found out he’s overrun the 
have some notion of taking Miss Wilmot away with | constable, and I fancy too he’ve picked into seve’l things 
him. It was but a year or two before that the abduction | as be rather black agin Mr. Annesley. But the worst 
of Miss Turner by the Wakefields had made such a noise | of all was that matter of the vire at Seven Oaks, By 
in the country, and what had been dared in one case | hook or by crook, the old squire has got to know that 
might be dared in another. | he had a hand in that, and bribed Luke Crumwell 

It is true it seemed almost incredible that he should | to swar against Norton Purnell; and he were like a 
venture on such a daring act with one like Miss Wilmot, | fury again Annesley, and threatened to cut him off 
certain that inquiries must be instituted that would lead , with a shillen. He’ve as good as said he won’t see or 
to detection. But Edgar Annesley was just the man to | speak to him again as long as he lives,” 
do this, He was cunning, and yet foolhardy; fond of} ‘And what’s he going to do?” 
getting to his ends by all sorts of plots and stratagems,} “ Why, he’s going to France and Jarminy, and I don’t 
yet still so rash and clumsy in laying his schemes, that, | know whar else. He starts to-morrow from Wooiton; 
though succeeding at first, they were sure to explode | where one of the little smacks, as have brought over 
against himself in the end. many a keg for us, ’ull be waiting for him.” 

These thoughts passed through the mind of Nortonin} ‘And I spoase he hopes to carry off the young lady 
less than half the time it has taken us to write them, | with him?” 
and made him speedily resolve how to act. “ That's just it? 

“ John,” he said, as he beckoned his companion out to} “She’llnever go. She isn’t the sort.” 
the door, “I have strong reasons to believe that a| “She can’t help herself; for, whether she likes it or 
villain has carried off Miss Wilmot towards that public- | not, we shall start to-morrow morning afore ’tis light. 
house on the top of Mendip.” "Tis a unkitt road. There isn’t a house for miles and 

“ The ‘ Black Dog ??” miles ; and I, and Annesley, and Sam Cowell the sailor, 

“ Yes,” can surely manage her.” 

“Why should you think so? ’tis such a queer place to| “ Well, I don’t like et, Jim. "Tis a mad piece of work, 
think on,” said John, surprised. I tell ye, she’s a different sort from them as have been 

“T can’t stop to explain my reasons just now,” said | brought here. I don’t like et, andif ’d known it had 
Norton, “but they are good ones. Now, you and I could | been her, I'd a had notheu to do wi’t.” 
run across the country by the field-paths, and get there} “Well, nobody wants thee to like it, Dick. Thee’s: 
in about an hour. It is eight miles or more by the road, | got nothing to do wi’t. ‘The gentleman and lady 
but not more than four or five by the fields.” came here ‘cause they were benighted, and went off 

“ Well, if you think they’re gone that way, maybe it | in the morning again, and thee’st not know nothen 
would be best.” more about it. But now, I tell thee what, Dick, as 

Without further parley they dashed through the fields | soon as young Annesley have got away, we’ll do old 

across the country. ‘Those who had seen them scouring | Sir Harry’s bit o’ business; for, if Martha ’ll come forred 
across the meadows, flinging themselves over gates and to tell what she knows about him, we’ll hang him yet; 
stiles, rushing along lanes, plunging into woods, out | thou know’st how I hate the old toad, aye, like pwison, 
again, tearing wildly through villages, without stopping | and now ’twould be the best thing we could do for Mr. 
to speak to the startled inhabitants, would have thought | Annesley, to get the old squire out of the way by 
they were mad, or fleeing from some terrible pursuer, ; hanging him.” 
They were not long before they emerged upon the wilder| “ But, Jim, won’t the estate go to the Government ?” 
part of Mendip, and got into the road again which led to} “No, they tell me ’tis what they call ’tailed, and 
the “ Black Dog.” ‘Then they paused. All was quiet, | must go to the next heir; and if it comes to Annesley, 
They could hear no sound of carriage, or footsteps, or | why thee and I shall come in fora pretty penny of ’t, ’m 
human voice, thinking.” 

“ Hurrah, then !” said Dick, in a low voice, “I'll go in 
for ’t, and we'll soon settle the old chap’s hash for ’en.”’ 
CHAPTER XL. Norton had controlled his impatience hitherto, in 

— order to learn what he could of the state of matters ; but 
now a shrill scream rang through the house. In a 
As they approached the inn Norton told John to follow | moment he dashed his thick stick against the old, 
his example. He tore a stake from the hedge, and | battered shutters with a force that broke them into 
plunged into the wood which partly surrounded the | fragments, and dashed in through the glass, at the same 
house. The dogs must have been in the front, or away | time calling out, with a thundering voice, “Oh, you 
altogether, for they did not disturb them. ‘Thedoor was rascally murderers, So I’ve got you at last. Come on, 
shut, and the lower windows were closed with battered | John, let us catch the villains.” 
shutters. Norton thought he heard voices within, and| Ina moment, Norton heard the two men rush helter- 
approached, motioning to John to keep back. He put skelter out of the room, apparently towards the frout 
his ear close to the shutter, through which the sounds door, whence he had no doubt they would escape, much 
seemed to come ; and, sure enough, it was clear that the | to his relief, 
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He then ran to the back door. It was only latched ; 
he entered and rushed in the direction from which the 
shrieks still came, and entered a kind of parlour. Be- 
yond that there was an inner parlour, and here he 
found Miss Wilmot, on her knees before Edgar Annesley, 
who stood in the centre of the room, and looked down 
upon her with a triumphant and vindictive smile. She 
seemed to have been supplicating him to set her free, for 
he answered in derision as Norton entered, “ You shall 
be perfectly free when once we are over the water, so 
don’t spoil a pretty face by tears. I assure you——” 

What he would have said farther, Norton never knew, 
for at that moment, Edgar, turning, saw him, Snatch- 
ing the first weapon that came to hand, the poker from 
the grate, he rushed at him with murderous violence, 
Norton received the stroke of the poker on his uplifted 
stick, and then struck Annesley such a heavy blow on 
the head with his own weapon, that he reeled to the 
other side of the room, and fell upon the ground. 

“Look after the scoundrel,” said Norton to John, 
while he turned to Sophia. 

She stood for a moment petrified by the new turn of 
affairs, and then rushed impulsively towards Norton, and 
he clasping her with his outspread arms, buried her head 
in his bosom. 

He felt that this might be only an instinctive move- 
ment of terror, and that the same might have happened 
whoever had been the deliverer; still he could not 
refrain from the dear delight of straining her to his 
heart, and whispering, 

“Oh, my dear, dear Miss Sophia, thank God I have 
you safe.” 

She did not repel him; on the contrary, she turned 
up her sweet face to him with such a look of trusting 
love, that the whole secret was revealed to him. Yes, 
he was beloved. He, the working mason, was beloved 
by one, to whom he had only dared to look up, as 
the glowworm to the star. There was no need of fur- 
ther explanation. That moment of transition from 
terror to joy had revealed them to each other, 

He placed her on the sofa, and turned to Annesley, 
ie struggling with John, who was trying to keep him 

0) 


wn. 

“Rascals!” cried Annesley; “low-bred hounds! why 
do you keep me here? Are you going to murder me?” 

“Don’t waste your breath, Mr. Annesley: your 
villany is detected. You are a fool, as well as a villain, to 
suppose that such a scheme could go undetected. But 
this is not the measure of your villany. It was you, 
as you well know, who bribed Luke Crumwell to endea- 
vour to swear my life away at the assizes,.” 

However much these words might surprise Annesley, 
they only seemed to increase his hatred for Norton, and 
he replied, 

“ You're a sneaking hound. Here, Jim, Dick, where 
are you? Here are two murdering villains. Holloa! 


“Ah, holloa as much as you please,” said Norton; 
“ your precious confederates are off on their own account. 
And now I shall bind you hand and foot, and leave John 
to guard you, while I take Miss Wilmot home, and send 
a constable for you. Hold him fast, John, while I go 
and search for a rope.” 

After a minute, Norton returned from the kitchen 
with a strong clothes-line. With this he began to tie 
Annesley’s hands behind his back. But Edgar had 
gained a moment to reflect, and saw his danger. 

“Stop a moment, Norton,” said he; “don’t be too 
hard upon me. You’ve won, and I’ve lost; and Miss 
Wilmot, I see, is to be your winnings. I givein. But, 
for the sake of her family and my uncle, mother, and 
sister, I don’t think you’d like to see me in the 
clutches of the law. Come, be generous to the van- 





quished; leave me free. Tl go off, and get out of the 
country as fast as I can.” 

“T can’t trust you, Mr. Annesley; you know I can’t. 
No, I must bind you for our own security.” 

“Hang it, man, are you such spoonies that you are 
afraid ? two against one. However, look here; will you 
let me off if 1 show you how you may get Miss Wilmot 
home again in no time? I see you will. Well, then, 
John, but in the field behind you will find the carriage, 
and in the stable you will find the horses, though I am 
afraid the driver has gone home for the night. But 
you can drive.” 

Norton allowed Annesley to rise, but requested him to 
- quietly in the corner, while he kept his eye upon 

im. 

“ Miss Wilmot,” said Annesley, sullenly, “if I’ve been 
rough, it is your own fault. You need not have made 
a fellow so savage; you might’ have been civil, Well, 
perhaps it is a good job for both of us that your noble 
deliverer should have come to your rescue. I meant to 
have taken you with me to France, but, by Jove, I’m 
afraid you are such a Tartar, that I should have had a 
fine life of it; so, upon the whole, [ had rather Mr. 
Purnell had the benefit of your tongue.” 

Miss Wilmot cast upon him a look of horror and con- 
tempt, but did not reply; and shortly after John came 
in to say that he had found the carriage, had put in the 
horses, and that all was ready at the door. Annesley 
rose as if to go. 

“Stop a moment,” said Norton; “ Mr. Annesley, you 
have, no doubt, pistols; please to let me have them.” 

“Find them then, if you please. Ido not feel in- 
clined to act as your valet, Mister Purnell.” 

Norton looked round; Annesley’s over-coat hung 
upon a nail in the outer room. He went to it, and from 
the breast-pocket took two pistols. He saw that they 
were both primed and apparently loaded. 

“And now, one word,} Mr. Annesley, before I go. 
You have spoken in tones of insolence and insult to me 
now, as often before; and if I appear to take no notice of 
it, it is because I scorn to take advantage of your fallen 
condition, and because I scorn you.” 

Turning away, Norton helped Miss Wilmot out, and 
into the carriage. It was a post-chaise without a box, 
one of the horses being saddled for the postboy. 

Norton would have liked to have kept guard outside 
the carriage, but there was nothing for him to do but to 
go inside with Miss Wilmot, and let John, who was more 
accustomed to it, ride the horse. 

The lamps were lighted, and they drove off, Norton, 
with pistols in hand, putting his head first out of one 
window, and then the other, in dread of a concealed foe, 
but no one appeared. So they went on, until they came 
down from the wild, uninhabited part of the country, 
and here and there, though at intervals, cottages began to 
appear. 

Phen Norton drew up the window of the carriage, and 
ventured, for the first time, to sit down beside Sophia; 
and his mind, released from the anxiety which had 
hitherto beset it, yielded to the full tide of love. He 
took Sophia’s hand in his; she did not repel him. 

“Oh, Miss Wilmot,” said he, “have I been dreaming ? 
am I mad? did I—dare I say it—see tenderness for me 
—me in those sweet eyes P” 

She let him draw her towards him, and place her head 
upon his shoulder. 

“Qh,” cried Norton, in bewildered ecstacy, “is this 
real, or is it only a dream? Shall I wake presently, and 
will you be gone? My beautiful, my beloved ; is it pos- 
sible that you love me?” 

“Yes, Norton,’she answered, with sweet hesitation ; 
“and have long done so.” 

(To be continued), 
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THE EDITOR’S HASY 


Q OME may smile with pity at the announcement of a 
kK tale founded upon a dream, and utter in their scorao 
that immortal line from the bard immortal— 


«« Tho baseless fabric of a vision.” 


But on behalf of the writer of a most interesting one- 
volume story now before us,* we would remind these 
objectors that there have been, in sober verity, dreams 
which have changed the course of a life, or awakened 
and lifted up‘a lethargic soul. The grand turning- 


point of many an illustrious and useful career has been | 


registered by a dream; and, as a guide-post upon a devious 
and intersected road, the finger of Divine Providence 


has warned and directed the pilgrim on the way of this | 


present life, from barren sands and rugged rocks to 
“fresh fields and pastures new.” The story cannot 


boast of elaborateness of plot nor startlingness of incident; | 


there is nothing in it to puzzle nor to shock the reader ; 
but every page of the book calls forth a steady and un- 
flagging interest. The author’s object is to show that 
all mental perception and moral philosophy are but as 
“sounding brass and a tinkligg cymbal,” without tle 
influence of the Spirit upon the heart. 

Ida Clifford and her brother De Morley are the only 
children of a talented, wealthy, aud well-descended 
father, but of a mother who, having been seized with 
brain fever, unhappily relapsed into a permanent in- 
sanity. ‘They are an altogether clever family, but live 
on “ without hope and without God in the world ;” and 
our Lord asks—“ What shall it profit a man, if he gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul?” But the voice 
of God speaks to Ida in a dream, and proclaims that 
without him she can do no good thing :— 

God’s messenger stood before me, a human being like 
myself ; but, oh! how different. There was that about him 
which showed that he walked with God; his face was radi- 
ant with holy and heavenly light, which seemed to fill the 
room. I can never, never forget it! Me cried, ‘‘ Awake 
thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ 
shall give thee light.” 

Ida is “not disobedient unto the heavenly vision,” 
but henceforward lives a new life, and is ever seeking to 
convince her father and Morley her brother of the great 
and living truths of the Gospel. 

Trouble, under Providence, brings about this great 
desire of her life. Morley loses his earthly friends, but 
finds consolation and sympathy in that Friend which 
sticketh closer than a brother. Mr. Clifford’s conversion 
does not take place until after the death of Ida, from ill- 
ness engendered by a great disappointment, of which him- 
self was the cause. Our space will not enable us to give 
an outline of the story; we must not, however, close this 
brief notice of so excellent a tale without remarking 
upon the freshness and naturalness of every part of it; 
the absence of any now-hackneyed sensation, and the 
skilful delineation of several good characters. Colonel 


Cadwallader and his sons, Peter Erasmus, and Thomas | 


Didymus, are characters especially original and well- 
maintained. The book is well and pleasantly written 
throughout—by no means ever dull, and rarely, if ever, 
diffuse. 


No poor beasts were ever more burdened than those | 


of the Revelation are with qualities, properties, and 
interpretations, antagonistic to each other and to reason. 
The cry is continually being raised, “Lo! they are 
* “Tda Clifford; or, the Voice of God ina Dream." By Arthur 
Montgomery. London: E, Marlborough and Co, .) \ 
as 


THE QUIVER. 


CHAIR. 


this! ”—* No, they are that!” puzzling Bible students 
and bewildering the uninitiated. We will merely intro. 
| duce to the notice of our readers a small volume upon 
| a section of this vexed and vexing subject,* and leave 
| them to form their several judgments thereupon, if they 
should wish to take it into their consideration. For 
our own part, we cannot very strongly recommend the 
book for anything except its very respectable appear. 
ance. We pass from the discussion of the foregoing 
tough diet to something milder and more inviting. 

A very pleasant and instructive little book of poetry 
for children is now in its fourth edition, and merits a 
| still continued sale.t Not only cottage children, but 
| children living in homes of all sizes, will read with great 
| interest these pretty little poems, and commit many of 
| them to memory. 

We have lately received a copy of “The Ben-Rhydding 
Book of Gymnastics,’ which, the compiler informs us, 
* is intended for the use of persons visiting Ben-Rhyd. 
ding,” a celebrated hydropathic establishment, the pro- 
prietor of which, Dr. Macleod, considers gymnastic ex. 
ercise to be a valuable aid in the treatment of a large 
proportion of his patients. The exercises are well 
arranged, the directions are clear, and both are prac- 
cable anywhere. 

When the numbers of a work chiefly intended, we 
suppose, from the largeness of its type, for aged people, 
and entitled, “The Christian Monitor,” have all been 
issued, they will doubtless form a handsome volume.§ 
Of the contents of the book we must say that there are 
many good selections; but, again, many are not at all 
worthy of a place with the former. We would advise 
a more careful selection for future numbers. 

A new epic poem has lately reached us, in design 
far surpassing “ Paradise Lost.”|| Mr. William Howell, 
of the Bristol Grammar School, dashes from eternity 
into time and out again into eternity with untiring 
flight; so that we may call his Pegasus anything but 
brokenwinded, and his aim anything but low, Our 
new poet has remembered the proverb, “ He that aimeth 
at the sun, though he come far short, will shoot higher 
than he that aimeth at the clouds.” But he forgets the 
equally salutary truism, that “vaulting ambition over- 
leaps itself, and falls on the other side”’ We venture to 
| assert that Mr, William Howell has fallen on the other 

side. 
The London Missionary Society has issued a little 
volume upon the missionary ships that have been, or 
| are still, in connection with that enterprising body, and 
| which, we believe, are chiefly supported by the children of 
| England, a circumstance of which we may be gratefully 
| proud.§ An interesting memoir is given of each ship, 
| with engravings of a very respectable order. Every boy 
be girl who keeps a missionary box should read this 

ook. 





| * “ Physical Science, Compared with the Second Beast, or False 
| Prophet of the Revelation.”” London: Rivingtons. 
+ “ Cottage Bread for Cottage Chitdren.” By Dieu me Conduise. 
Fourth Euition. London: William Yapp; Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
t’ he Ben-Khydding Book of Gymnastics.’ Illustrated. 
| Iikley: John Shuutleworth. ’ 
§ “The Christian Monitor; or, Selections from Pious Authors.’ 
London: 8S. W. Pariridge. 
| “The Two Worlds; or, Here and Hereafter.’ By William 
Howell, of the Bristol Grammar School, London; Simpkin and 
Marshall. Bristol: W. Mack. 
| J * Missionary Ships Connected with the Lon?o1 Missionary 
Society.” London: printed by W. Stevens, for the London 
| Misgieuary Society. 
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STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


NFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
a AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by ali Grocers, Chandlers, &c. &c. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Giascow anp Lonpon. (6 
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WORE CLEANLY, POLISHES MORE QUICKLY, AND CHEAPER, 


mute itis Jess wasteful, and because a little goes further than any 
tind Sold by Grocers, Draggists, Ironmongers, &c. 


frit Axp Sons, Suffolk‘Larie, Upper Thames St., E.C., and Hall. [10 


FRAMPTON'S PILL OF HEALTH. 


| HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
temedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, sick headache, 
Sof appetite, drowsiness; giddiness, spasms, and all disorders of the 
auch-and- bowels; and for elderly people, or where an oceasional 
t is required, nothing ean be’ Better adapted. 
Tax FEMALES, these-Pills are truly excellent, removing all obstruc- 
the distressing headache so very prevalent with the sex, depression 
Sitits, dulness of. sight, nervous affections, blotches, pimples, and 
icra of the skin, and giving a healthy, juvenile bloom to the 
aplexion, ss 
fildat 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. per Box, by all Medicine Vendors. i 


POBINSON’S CELEBRATED MEDICATED 
‘COTTON WOOL.--No family should be without this valaable 
faration, A sure relief and ultimate cure for Coughs, Colds, Rheu~ 
Pains, Tie-~doloureux, Sciatica, Whooping Cough, and all Diseases 

the Chest:and-Lungs. ; For the ‘treatment of Burns, Scalds, and 
uses in the Skin, it is most invaluable. Testimonials of the highest 
ater have-been received from a large number of the most eminent 
isicians, who specially recommend it for anv of the above cases. In 
mets, 18, 14d, 28,.3d.4) ahd 4s, 6d. To be obtained through any 
nist in town or conutry, or direct from the proprietors, W. G.. 
Ntlzy and Co., 220, High Holborn, London. (12 








FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION. 
J, THOMPSON'S. 


KALYDOR SOAP, 


Combining all the qualities of Cosmetiques, for Softening the Skin and 
beautifying the Complexion. In hot or cold climates this soap is invalu- 
able. Prices 4d. and 6d; per Tablet. 


-J.: THOMPSON, 
12, SOUTHAMPTON ROW; LONDON, W.C, 


Maker of Mallow, Mella-Rose, Windsor, Honey, Glycerine, and all —— 
of. Fancy Soaps. Wholesale and for Exportation. {13 
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ARIAN, DHINA, GLASS, EARTHENWARE, &o. 
JACKSON'S CEMENT 
Surpassks in neatness, in strength, in 
cheapnéss, atid retains its virtues in all 
climates. It has.steod.the test of time, 
and in all quarters 0f the world. Sold 

by Chemists, &c., and-wholesale by the 

I ‘Trade. Houses. A Sample Bottle per 
Post, free for 14 Stamps, from. the 
Proprietor, 


STRANGEWAYS, MANCHESTER. {17 


THE PATENT, GAZELLE ..OIL, 


SAFE, ECONOMICAL, AND BRILLIANT, 
FREE FROM ANY .OFFENSIVE SMELL. 
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adapted for use in the drawing-rooms and parlours of the affluent; while, in 
point of economy, it is equally suitable for the cottages of the people, By 
its use a bright and cheerful light can be obtained at a cost not more than 
that of a common tallow candle. 
The homes of the people may receive a new attraction by the intro- 
duction of such a light. 
Agents are being room th oe throughout the United Kingdom 
for its sale. For terms of A to 
CASSELL, SMITH, & Co., 
80, FencnuRcH Street, Lonpow. [18 
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PARKINS & COTTO. 


PAPER & ENVELOPE MAKERS, 
24,8 25,OXFORD STREET, 


THE CHEAPEST lelek) a 


IN LONDON. 


NO CHARGE 


FOR PLAIN STAMPING. 


CARRIAGE PAID 


TO ANY RAILWAY STATION 
ON ORDERS OVER 20 SHILLINGS. 
PRICE LISTS FREE B POST. 
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